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Cricket  texaco  Trophy  Third  one-day  International:  England  v Australia 


Big  Ben 
chimes  for 
England 

Mika  Selvey  at  Lordfo  , 

FOR  one  glorious,  sunlit  hour 
oil  Sunday,  When  the  runs 
were  . flowing  like  the 
lunchtime  Pimma  and  a young  man 
was  making  a name  for  himself,  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  pinch  one- ' 
self  to  make  sure  it  was  riot  just'  a I 
dream,  Ben  Hollioake,  a lad  whose 
county  career  has  barely  begun,  be- 
came a man  on  the  grandest  stage 
I against  the  toughest  opposition. 
Batting  at  number  three,  with  a li- 
cence to  thrill,  he  cocked  a snook  at 
reputations,  clumping  his  second 
delivery  straight  back  past  pie  be- 
mused Glenn  McGrath  — one  of  i 
the  world's  premier  pace  bowlers  — 
to  rattle  the  pavilion  rails'.  In  the 
next  46  balls  he  hit  10  more  bound- 
■ aries  and  a massive  six  over  square 
1 leg  off  Shane  Warne  — one  of  the 
finest  spinners  to  draw  breath  — be- 
fore  dipping  a catch  to  backward 
point  wlien  he  was  63. 

As  lie  walked  off,  the  crowd 
stopped  short  of  flinging  hats  in  the 
air,  but  they  clapped,  football  style, 
above  their  heads,  and  some  even 
cheered.  Hollioake,  a tall  fellow, 
raised  his  bat  tentatively  but  stared 
at  the  ground  through  the  gillie  of 
his  new  England  helmet. 

Had  he  been  anyone  else  but  a 
Hollioake,  it  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  embarrassment.  Diffi- 
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Sunday  best . . . Ben  Hollioake 


Shane  Warne  for  four  at  Lord's 


dence,  however,  does  not  feature  in 
the  family’s  vocabulary.  For  two 
n latches  it  had  been  Adam  easing 
himself  into  a key  role  in  the  Eng- 
land side  as  if  sliding  on  to  a stool 
next  to  a woman  in  a Battersea  wine 
bar;  it  brought  him  England’s  man- 
of-the-series  award. 

But  Adam  has  been  around  a bit 
— captain  of  the  A side,  skipper  of 
Surrey.  Ben  is  barely  19,  and  19- 
year-old  Englishmen  do  not  bat  first 
wicket  down  in  internationals 
against  Australia  and  certainly  do 
not  cane  the  bowling  as  if  it  were  a 
benefit  match. 

If  he  had  nerves,  they  did  not  i 
show.  McGrath  was  driven  to  dis-  I 


traction  at  times,  once  from  down 
the  wicket,  and  responded  with  a 
head-jerking  bouncer;  Warne  was 
driven,  too.  and  paddled  delicately. 
Michael  Kasprowicz,  the  best  of  the 
Australian  bowlers,  had  his  moral 
successes  as  Hollioake  joyously 
surfed  a wave  of  good  fortune,  but 
the  edges  flew  clear  of  Ian  Healy’s 
despairing  dives. 

Hollioake's  innings  shone  bril- 
liantly on  a day  resplendent  with 
fine  individual  performances  and  re- 
sulted. neatly,  in  England's  third 
successive  six-wicket  win.  The  Aus- 
tralian innings  was  dominated  by  a 
sublime  95  from  Mark  Waugh  — 96 
deliveries  met  with  such  elegance 


Cryptic  crossword  bycrispa 


2 Drive  about  in  the  van  (5) 

3 With  top  players  to  beat,  take 
turns  on  It  {7} 

5 A twit  apparently  without  a care 
in  the  world  (2,4) 

6 Check  Coaches  among  others 
(9) 

7 Iced  drinks  provided  for  the 
fans?  (7) 

B Lofty  conclusion  following  study 
of  French  science  (13) 

14  Country  thatfe  the  least  colourful 
In  the  Orient  (9) 

16  This  war  badly  affected  the 
spirits  (7) 

18  Placing  NCOs  In  unlmaglned 
. situation  (7) 

1 9 Put  an  end  to  running  water  — ' 
and  sharp!  (7)  1 

20  Stuff  father  left  inside  (6) 

23  Sign  for  crate,  though  damaged 

(5)  ! - ■ 


Across 

1 Firm  base?  (6) 

4 In  brief  a brick  residence — 
thatb  material  (6) 

9 _ Through  being  without  one 
' obtains  support  (4) 

10 ! Train  for  the  ha'hd-Pver  (10) 

11  Frank's 'address  (6)' 

12  Saw  deciders  would  have  to  be 

arranged(8)  : ‘ 

13  In  a series  of  exercises  the  head 
displays  Incompetence  ffl)  , 

16  Pine  for  a girl  (4)' ' 

16  Happily  healthy  (4}" 1 / ",  ' 

17  One  court  document  In  about 1 


21  The  utterance  of  a friend  (8) 

22  A parson  deaifng  with  plants  has 
to  work  unhurriedly'®  ' 

24  Fish  cut  Into  narrow  pieces  for 
yourigsters  (10) 

26 ' Border, Whrire  a savlngfc 
effected  (4)" 

26,  This  brown  woman  Is  making  a ' 
comeback  (6)  •'  1 ; 1 ■ 

27  Claim  a point  after  legal ; ,l  !- 
misrepresentation  (6)  1 i‘ ! 


* . ^ .-.w  , • — . i 1 Allowing  nothing  to  restrict  the 

ten  gate  redrafted  . | " view  (7)  • ■ j 
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Last  week’s  solution 


□DHaannHa  ncaQa 
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Motor  Racing 


Villeneuve 
plan  works 
like  a dream 
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he  could  have  been  batting  on  a cat- 
walk.  Darren  Gough  set  Australia 
back  at  the  start  and  he  took 
Waugh’s  wicket  when  the  twin  was 
threatening  to  push  the  total  beyond 
England’s  reach.  Gough  took  five 
for  44  for  the  second  time  in  his  ca- 
reer and,  on  a day  of  toil  for 
bowlers,  it  won  him  the  man-of-the- 
match  award. 

Australia  had  made  changes,  with 
Mark  Taylor  deciding  there  was  no 
further  value  in  limited-overs 
cricket  in  his  quest  to  find  form,  and 
Michael  Slater  joining  him.  The  re- 
placements, Matthew  Elliott  and 
Justin  Longer,  failed  to  take  the 
chance  as  England  won  the  toss 
once  more,  fielded  ferociously  again 
and  caught  like  demons.  Australia’s 
score  — 269  — was  their  highest  of 
the  series  — they  made  170  for 
eight  in  the  first  match  at  Heading- 
ley  and  249  for  6 in  the  second  at 
The  Oval  — but,  as  in  the  previous 
two  games,  it  was  below  par  for  the 
conditions. 

The  younger  Hollioake  provided 
the  catalyst  for  the  England  reply 
after  Mike  Atherton  had  survived  a 
vehement  appeal  for  a catch  nt  the 
wicket,  only  to  be  Ibw  to  Kasprowicz 
two  balls  later.  Alec  Stewart,  on  18 
when  Hollioake  arrived,  Was  left 
standing  In  the  space  of  23  balls 
and,  from  roughly  the  same  number 
of  deliveries,  made  19  out  of  92  in  14 
; overs. 

Hollioake’s  departure  took  the 
edge  off  the  atmosphere  but  there 
was  good  batting  to  come  as  Stew- 
art and  John  Crawley,  who  replaced 
Nick  Knight  in  the  side,  added  80 
for  the  third  wicket,  also  in  14  overs. 
Stewart  clipped  Mark  Waugh,  In  his 
first  river  of  offspln,  to  Longer  ori 
tiie  ’d&p1  mldwicftet  boundary.  It 
had  been  sensible  rrither  than  vi- 
brant batting  from  Stewart,  with  79 
spread  over  34  overs. 

It  was  to  Ehgland’s  advantage, 
however,  that  they  always  had  one 
batsfnan  setat  the  fell  of  a wickrit 
and,  with  Crawley  going  Well,  Grfi- 
ba™.  Thorpd  whs  able  to  establish 
himself.  The  pair  might  haVe  seep 
the  'side  ■ home  . but  a running 
riilshap  saWCraWley  riiii'but'for '52, 
and  it  wks:  left  to  Thorpe  (45)  arid 
Hollioake  ’ Senior’  to  see1  thirigd 
through.1  Holliodke  pushed  tiiti  wh- 
iling fun/  as  he  had  in  the  other 
games.  “Oh,  well,"  said  Ben  after- 
wards. “Big  brothers  always  have 
the  last  word.” 


JACQUES  Villeneuve  regained 
the  world  championship 
points  lead  with  a mature  and 
measured  drive  to  victory  in  the 
Spanish  Grand  Prix  here,  a tacti- 
cally complex  race  in  which  he 
was  helped  when  Michael 
Schumacher  catapulted  his 
Ferrari  through  into  second 
place  at  the  first  corner  after 
making  a brilliant  start  from  sev- 
enth on  the  grid. 

Schumacher  arrived  knowing 
that  there  was  precious  little 
chance  of  repeating  his  Monaco 
victory.  Instead  he  opted  for  a 
damage-limitation  exercise  by 
running  on  brand  new  tyres  and 
a light  fuel  load  from  the  start  in 
order  to  make  up  as  many 
places  as  possible.  But  after  his 
initial  spurt  Schumacher  began 
to  drop  away  as  his  tyres  wore 
badly.  This  had  the  effect  of  bot- 
tling up  the  field  and  allowing 
Villeneuve  to  get  well  clear. 

“I  knew  from  testing  that 
Michael  would  have  trouble  with 
his  tyres  nnd  would  have  to  do 
three  stops,"  said  Villeneuve. 
“We  opted  for  a two-stop  strategy 
which  I knew  would  be  risky  on 
my  own  lyres,  lmt  on  a three- 
stop  strategy  you  have  to  drive 
like  a maniac  to  keep  the  lead.” 

By  the  time  Schumacher  made 
his  first  stop  for  fuel  and  tyres  at 
the  end  of  lap  14  Villeneuve  was 
already  16sec  ahead  and  the 
battle,  as  such,  was  effectively  at 
an  end.  With  tyre-wear  problems 
also  hnndicapping  David 
Coulthnrd’a  McLaren,  Olivier 
Pauls  steadily  worked  his  way 
through  die  field  to  finish  second 
in  the  Bridgestone-shod  Proat 
Mugen  Honda.  It  was  the  best 
result  for  die  Japanese  tyre  com- 
pany in  their  first  Formula  One 
senson  and  Pnnls's  best  finish  of 
the  year. 

Rut  Panin  almost  lost  his  sec- 
ond place  when  lie  came  up  to  t 
lap  Eddie  Irvine’s  Ferrari  in  the 
closing  stages,  nllowlngJean 
Alcsi’s  Benetton  and 
Schumacher  to  pull  on  to  his 
tail.  There  was  no  suggestion 
that  Irvine  was  responding  to 
any  team  orders  in  an  effort  to  . 
help  his  team-mate  but  he  was 
given  a lOsec  stop-go  penalty  for 
blocking. 

Alesl  eventually  befit 
Schumacher  across  the  line  by 
5.4sec  to  take  third  place,  firid. 
Johnny  Herbert’s  Sauber  nipped 
ahead  of  Coulthard  on  the  last 
lap  to  take  fifth  place. 

For  Villeneuve  itwaa  atruly  " 
outstanding  tactical  perfor- 
mance  in  which  he  conserved 
his  tyres  on  a high-grip  track 
surface  which  Is  unusually  abra- 
sive. In  1981  his  late  father  " ; ■ , 
Gilles  scored  a spectacular 
Spfinish  Grand  Prix  victory  at  . 
Madrid’s  Jarama  track,  where  ' 
his  un competitive  Ferrari  won  . 
by  less  thfin  a Second.  1 

On  this'  Occasion  file  sort  en*  " 
joyed  the  benefit  Of  a much  bet- 
ter car  but  Jacques,  it  must  be 
said,  certainly  applied  justas 
much  braid  power.  i ( 
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Now  France  takes  dramatic  left  turn 


Paul  Webster  and 
Jonathan  Staelo  In  Paris 

FRENCH  Socialists  won  a 
crushing  victory  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  last  Sun- 
day, opening  the  way  for  a unique 
European  alliance  with  Tony  Blair's 
New  Labour. 

With  the  French  left  holding  an 
absolute  majority  of  320  of  the  577 
seats  in  the  new  five-year  national 
assembly  according  to  early  esti- 
mates, this  is  the  first  time  since  the 
Fifth  Republic  was  founded  in  1958 
that  left-of-centre  governments  will 
coincide  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  crossChannei  alliance,  which 
reinforces  social  democratic  domi- 
nation of  the  European  Union,  could 
mark  the  end  of  the  traditional 
Piaris-Bonn  axis  that  has  shaped  Eu- 
ropean construction.  Lionel  Jospin, 
the  Socialist  first  secretary  and  new 
prime  minister,  was  due  to  meet  Mr 
Blair  and  other  left-of-centre  leaders 
in  Sweden  on  Thursday. 

The  Socialist  triumph  will  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  Europe’s  most 
critical  political  question:  the  future 
of  monetary  union,  which  Mr  Jospin 
has  promised  to  review.  His  party's 
commitments  on  unemployment, 
shorter  working  weekB  and  no  wage 
cuts  are  incompatible  with  the  Maas- 
tricht conditions.  Mr  Jospin  will  face 
conflict  first  with  President  Jacques 
Chirac  and  then  witii  EU  officials  on 
these  issues,  though  he  shows  no 
sign  of  being  deterred  by  that. 

“It’s  a demand  for  real  change . . . 
a demand  for  an  economic  and  so- 
cial policy  at  die  service  of  man," 
Mr  Jospin  said  after  his  win.  He  had 
been  out  of  parliament  since  losing 
his  seat  near  Toulouse  In  the  1993 
rightwing  landslide. 

The  victory  — a month  to  the  day 
after  the  Labour  landslide  in  Britain 
— was  a personal  triumph  for  Mr 
Jospin  and  unexpected  revenge  for 
his  defeat  by  Mr  Chirac  in  the  1995 
Presidential  poll. 


Victory  is  mine  . . . Lionel  Jospin  shows  Ills  feelings  after  the  left’s  triumph 
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In  the  garden  of  the  House  of 
Latin  America,  where  the  Socialists 
celebrated  their  victory,  Albert 
Ginioux,  a printer  in  his  30s,  said 
die  main  tiling  now  was  to  give 
work  to  young  people.  “We  must 
enter  Europe,  but  it  must  be  a 
human  and  social  Europe.  It  mustn’t 
be  die  Bundesbank  which  decides,” 
Ambrolse  Perrin,  a Socialist  offi- 
cial, said:  “It’s  an  absolute  rejection 
of  the  right,  with  their  policy  of 
cheating,  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  another." 

The  Socialists  won  back  about 
200  of  the  constituencies  they  lost  In 
the  1993  landslide,  and  the  leftwing 
triumph  was  also  confirmed  by  vie- 

- .1  r .» 


tories  for  38  Communists  and  seven 
Greens  — the  first  environmental 
candidates  to  enter  parliament.  The 
leader  of  Les  Verts,  Dominique 
Voynet,  is  expected  to  become  envi- 
ronment minister. 

The  result  also  promises  to  see 
the  biggest  number  of  women  in 
parliament  since  they  were  given 
the  vote.  There  were  just  33  women 
in  the  former  National  Assembly  — 
the  lowest  proportion  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union  — but  there  will  now  be 
more  than  100 , 1 

With  the  right  both  humiliated 
. and  divided,  the  return  of  the  left  will 
, have  a devastating  effect  on  Interna] 
policy — with  a halt  to  privatisations, 


Chretien  clings  opi  to  power  in  Canada 


Anne  Mcllroy  In 

Shawlnlgan, Qugbqc  ,j,  , ... 

THE  Canadian  primri  "minister, 
Jean  Chrritiep,  and  his  liberal 
Party  salvaged  a majority  goveriv 
"tent  In  this  week’s  national’  elec- 
tion, but  face  a' House  of  Commons 
deeply  divided  along  regional  lines. 

The  Liberals*  slim  majority  of  155 
seats  out  of  a total  of  301  is  based  on 
heavy  Bupporf:  ip  Ontario,  tjhe  mrist 
Populous  province,  where  they  re- 
peated their  1993  election  perfor- 
niance  and  won  almost  every  seat. 

Atlantic  1 Canada,  a1  liberal 
fortress  in  1993,  booted  out  many 
Liberal- MPs,:  including  two  senior1 
rabinef  ministers:  In  expressing' 
“ttff  Mfcr ‘at  the  Liberals’  deficit- 
cutting  measures,  eastern  voters 
graced  the  Conservatives  and. 
jhe,  New. .Democratic  party  (NDP).. 
lne  leftwing.  NDP  were  the  biggest 
surprise  of  the  ' Canadian  election/ 


I stunning' pollsters  , and  pundits  by 
: wirifilng  21  Seats,  one'more  than  the 
! Conservatives,.  .•  ' ; 

; In  western  Canada,  ’ the  ‘ Reform1 
: pftrty  dorilinatdd,  winning  60  seats 
to,  become  the  official  opposition! 

, Reformers  did1  dot  realise  their 
dream  of  becoming  a itatloftal  party, 
but  they  killed ’the' Liberal  party's 
dream 'rif  strdpgtiterilng  theft''  sup- 
port In  a region  where  many  people 
• feel  ' excluded  frri'rn  the  natiohaT 
corridritsbfpoweif.  ' ,:1'1  '■ " 

■ In  Quebec',  the1  sfebaratist"  Bloc 
; QltebricolS  took  44 'seats  out  'of '75, 

< but  slipped*  substantially  in  popular 
■ su^pb'rtl'‘The  Liberals  made1  the 
gains  they  Were.  looking  for  ip  pre- 
I domiriihtty'  francophone 1 regiriris 
; and  wbrri  quick'to,trtimpet,theli‘  feat 
as  a breaktiirrilikh'.'  ■'  11 

Hbwever,  it  'fifes  a nehrereckjfig 
evening  for  the  Liberals  witii  little  to' 
I celebrate  until  their  majority  Was, 
j declared  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 


Mr  Chretien  avoided  the  worst- 
' case  scenario  for  his.  own  political 

j feture  when  he  Salvaged  a' mftjoHty 

: government  and'  won  his  own  deat 
in'  Saint-Maurice.  put  hd  cobid  still 
; face  totigh  questions  Within  his  riWri 
i party  tbout  thO  policies  thaf'fin- 
' ^dred  Voters  and  'a  campaign  that 
nearly  cost  the  liberals  in  election.' . 

The  slim  margin'  of  victory  will  be 
troubling  'to  the:  liberals,  1 whb 
witched  the  prime  minister  gamble 
oh  ah' eafly' election  arid  abho&t  lope, 
j But  it  was  a proud  Mr  CHrStieh'  Wh6 
spoke  to  cheering  suii&orterS  iri  his 
s headqu^terd'when  We/ arrived  to 
i celebrate  victory:  " ’/■ 1 ’ 1 

He  ^breaded  that  thidwas’the  fltet 
1 time  in'  almost  half  a tiehttiry  that 
voters  had  " elected  bfiCk-to-bkck 
Liberal  tiiajoritles'.  He'  'pledged ; to 
govern  for  the  “whole  'cbuiitry":lfi 
: the  Interests  Of  all 'regions, 1 ' ’*  "• 

; He  Also  singled  out  the'CorisehfeJ 
live  lebder'Jean'Charest/  whd'hfc 


a rise  lu  the  ininimuin  wage  and 
talks  to  inUxiduce  a 35-hour  week.  An 
emergency  programme  to  create 
700,000  jobs  for  young  people  will  be 
put  into  action,  but  the  right’s  auster- 
ity budget  will  be  shelved. 

Mr  Chirac  had  hojjed  to  take  the 
opposition  off  guard,  but  it  was  his 
own  GnulUst-KPR  movement  which 
was  caught  unprepared.  After  the 
first  round,  he  had  to  snek  his  prime 
minister,  Alain  Jupjid,  while  his  ploy 
in  calling  In  a more  acceptable  sub- 
stitute, Philippe  S6guln,  the  National 
Assembly  speaker,  also  flopped. 

Kohl  feels  heat,  fJagft  3 ' 
Comment,  page  12 


said  helped  the  federalists  win, “a 
strong  majority"  of  votes  in  Quebec. 
Although  Mr  ChrdtJen  had  attacked 
Mr  Chsrest  during  the  campaign^ 
he  reached  out  to  his  fellow  federal-1 
fat  from  Quebec,  using  Mr 
Charest’s  success  to  highlight  the 
sovereigntists'  loss  of  ground  in 
Quebec. 

Mr  Chretien  had  no  compliments 
for  the  Reform  party  leader,  Preston 
Manning,  whom  he  came  close  to 
calling  a racist  over  a campaign  tele- 
vision ad  that  suggested  Quebec 
politicians  should  no  longer  be 
elected  as  prime  minister. 

The  Liberals  bled  support  from 
the  moment  when  Mr  Chtetien 
called  amearfy.  election  only  three- 
and-a-half  years;  into  bfa  mandate. : i 

Mr  Chretien  sold  lilmself  as  mod-; 
erate  leader. ■. who  would  stay  the .. 
course,  the  experienced!  caretaker » 
whp  coultl  ovlercqmd  the  regional  f 
divisions  highlighted  in  final  weeks 
of  the  campaign  and  who  could  be 
counted  bn  to  balance  the  books* 

. ;and  protect  social  programmes. 


Oklahoma 
bomber 
found  guilty 

Alex  Duval  Smith  and 
Martin  Walker  In  Washington 

Timothy  mcveigh,  the  Gulf 
war  veteran  found  guilty  on 
Monday  on  all  counts  in  the  wor>t 
act  of  terrorism  in  American  his 
tory,  returned  to  court  this  week  to 
hear  deliberations  on  whether  he 
will  be  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
1995  bombing  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
federal  building. 

McVeigh,  aged  29.  who  snl  impas- 
sively in  the  Denver.  Colorado, 
court  us  Judge  Richard  Mat  sell  n-ad 
the  verdict,  was  found  guilty  on  nil 
11  conspiracy  and  specimen  munl«T 
charges  in  the  bombing  mi  April  IP. 
1995.  in  which  168  pi -opto  died  in  tin- 
Alfred  P Murmh  federal  building. 

Survivors  and  relative*  ul"  the 
bmnb  victims  were  iinuiiitnnu*  in 
Iheir  kick  of  surprise  and  relief  ;ii 
the  verdict,  which  cmiu-  alter  loin 
days  of  deliberations  and  ;i  trial  that 
lasted  25  days. 

Dan  McKinney,  a victim's  relative 
who  watched  the  denouement  of  the 
trial  live  on  n television  sereen  in 
Oklahoma  City,  said:  "Without  any 
qualms  at  all,  this  man  should  face 
the  death  penalty.  We  lost  10H  peo- 
ple in  tills  bomb  and  no  one  should 
have  to  live  through  wlml  we  have 
lived  through." 

President  Bill  Clinton  issued  a 
statement  in  which  lie?  praised  both 
legal  teams  but  declined  to  comment 
on  the  verdict.  This  is  n very  ini|Mir- 
tant  nnd  long  overdue  day  for  the 
survivors  and  families  of  those  who 
died  in  Oklnlionm  City,"  he  suld. 

Even  though  McVeigh  already 
faces  the  dentil  penalty  under  fed- 
eral law  lifter  the  verdict,  he  will  be 
tried  again  under  Oklahoma  slate 
law  at  (he  cud  of  Hie  summer,  along 
with  his  co-defcndant,  Terry 
Nichols,  aged  42. 


Clinton’s  90ft  6 
spot  for  Britain 


UK  Immigration 
rules  to  be  eased 
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Child  labour  in  Asia 
needs  adult  solutions 


^MOVR  report  on  child  labour  in 
f India  (Sweatshop  labour  tar- 
nishes football,  May  18)  misses  the 
key  point;  that  children  stitch  foot- 
balls because  they  are  poor.  Manu- 
facturers should  improve  pay  and 
working  conditions,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  is  that  many  children  heed 
to  work,  and  this  will  only  change  if 
the  structural  causes  of  poverty  are 
addressed. 

Save  the  Children’s  recent  re- 
search on  the  football  industry  in 
Sialkot,  Pakistan  showed  that  81  ]ier 
cent  of  children  stitch  balls  to  meet 
basic  needs,  sucli  as  food,  clothing 
and  education.  In  many  cases  chil- 
dren do  not  attend  school  because 
llieir  families  could  not  survive 
without  the  extra  income  they  earn. 

A consumer  boycott  would  drive 
children  into  more  exploitative 
forms  of  work  and  could  have  sen- 
ops  effects  on  family  incomes.  The 
Sialkot  programme,  offers  alterna- 
tives to  ensure  that  family  incomes, 
and  therefore  children,  do  not 
suffer.  The  involvement  of  sports 
communities,  international  organi- 
sations, non-governmental  organisa- 
tions and  the  government  offers 
hope  of  success.  Hut  it  is  the  back- 
ing of  sports  companies  that  will  be 
needed  to  control  exploitation. 

Public  outrage  must  watch  for  ex- 
ploitative practices,  but  if  children's 
rights  are  to  be  most  effectively  pro- 
tected, it  is  best  directed  atthe  root 
causes  of  poverty  that  drive  chil- 
dren to  work  in  Lhe  Hi  st  place. 

David  Husselbee, 

Save  the  Children, 

Islamabad,  Pakistan 


~J~ HE  moral  outrage  shown  by 


Christian  Aid  and 
against  child  labour 


Clare  Short 
in  India  ob- 


scures the  real  reason  for  the 
poverty;  the  unequal  relationship 
between  North  and  South.  It 
ntfve  to  blame  just  one  sports  com 
pany  for  the  poverty  suffered  by 
people  in  the  South.  It  is  even  more 
naive  to  believe  that  Ms  Short, 
minister  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Northern  countries,  has  a serious 
concern  for  children  suffering  in 
India.  Her  crocodile  tears  hide  her 
responsibility  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  Third  World:  a relationship  that 
will  continue  as  long  as  she  can  dic- 
tate to  people  in  the  South  how  they 

I should  and  should  not  earn  their 
money. 

' Parasathl  Teare, 

Gender  Watch,  London 


/NDIA  is  facing  an  economic  crisis 
For  every  vacancy,  there  are  at 
least  2,000  applications.  Families  liv- 
ing In  rural  areas  of  Bihar,  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  Orissa  are  worst  hit 
and  the  wages  earned  by  their  chi] 
dren  are  their  only  source  of  in 
come.  India  has  passed  many  laws 
banning  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren but  unless  the  government  can 
provide  alternative  employment  for 
the  parents,  it  would  be  morally  in- 
defensible to  enforce  them. 

Randhir  Singh  Bains, 

Gants  Hill,  Essex 


AS  AN  activist  working  to  eradi- 
/i  cate  child  labour  in  India,  il  is 
my  experience  that  |jarents,  when 
they  earn  a living  wage,  send  their 
children  to  school.  Historical  evi- 
dence in  Britain  and  other  devel- 
oped countries  poinLs  to  the  same. 
(Dr)  Rukmini  Rao, 

Deccan  Development  Society, 
Hyderabad,  India 
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Quebec  at  the 
heart  of  Canada 


POLITICIANS  and  the  media 
have  made  it  appear  that  In 
Canadian  politics  it  is  a question  of 
"Quebec"  versus  the  “rest  of 
Canada”.  They  have  painted  them- 
selves into  a corner.  Canada  is  noth- 
ing if  not  a federal  state.  French 
Canada  and  English  Canada  are  so 
Interlocked  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  one  province  to  secede  will 
tear  apart  the  fabric  of  both. 

Some  of  the  Fathers  of  Confeder- 
ation were  unwilling  to  face  this  fact 
with  the  result  that  while  minority 
rights  were  guaranteed  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  everywhere 
else  they  were  not.  And  since  1867 
there  have  been  battles  over  lan- 
guage and  education  in  Manitoba, 
New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  to  mention  only 
the  most  notable. 

English  Canada  has  been  saying 
one  thing  and  doing  another  ever 
since  the  Confederation.  It  is  there- 
fore not  at  all  remarkable  that  the 
people  of  Quebec  have  more  than 
once  considered  the  possibility  of 
secession. 

If  the  province  of  Ontario  will  not 
declare  itself  a bilingual  province;  if 
Alberta  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
one  of  our  founding  languages  in  its 
legislature;  if,  in  several  provinces, 
French  Canadians  have  to  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  where 
they  can  educate  their  children  in 
French  — If  all  these  things  are  true 
there  is  really  no  moral  justification 
for  Confederation  to  continue. 

Allen  Ronaghan, 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 


rHE  Quebec  separation  issue  re- 
igniles  conflicting  passions  in 
the  west  and  in  Quebec,  gives  the 
Liberals  an  excuse  to  hide  from 
their  shabby  performance  and  al- 
lows the  other  riglitwing  parlies  lo 
avoid  the  economic  issues  that  are 
so  crucial  to  our  future.  Meanwhile 
Canada's  only  truly  liberal  alterna-' 
live,  the  social-democratic  New  De- 
mocratic party  (NDpj,  is  fighting 
for  survival,  unable  to  gel  its  mes- 
sage across  because  of  the  Lolal 
domination  of  die  media  by  corpo- 
rate interests..  In  ail  likelihood  this 
media  monopoly  will  once  again 
persuade  most  Canadians,  to  vote 
against  their  own  interests. 

R M Sanford, 

Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 


disenfranchise  die  indigenous  popu- 
lation with  his  present  policies. 
Marie  Fisher,  David  Fisher, 

Cashmere,  Queensland,  Australia 


A S A- German  citizen  resident  in 
/i  Australia  and  an  interested  wit- 
ness to  the  debate  on  Aboriginal 
Land  Rights,  I consider  Dion  Giles's 
comments  (May  4)  concerning  the 
invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
German  sixth  army  in  the  second 
world  war  nalVe  and  hypocritical. 

Australia  today  is  the  product  of 
an  invasion  that  has  left  the  majority 
of  its  original  inhabitants  In  a des- 
perate state.  This  invasion  was  car- 
ried out  not  only  by  soldiers,  but 
also  settlers  whose  motivation  was 
hunger  for  land.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  resultant  mur- 
der, enslavement  and  subjugation  of 
aboriginal  people  was  tantamount  to 
genocide. 

It  would  seem  that  even  now 
many  Australians  do  not  have  the 
honesty,  integrity  or  courage  to  ac- 
knowledge the  violence  and  dispos- 
session suffered  by  Aborigines,  nor 
do  they  recognise  that  just  compen- 
sation is  required.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  Germany,  which  pays 
millions  of  marks  a year  in  compen- 
sation to  Holocaust  victims. 

May  I therefore  suggest  Mr  Giles 
direct  his  energy  toward  the  injus- 
tices in  his  own  backyard  before 
condemning  those  of  another  coun- 
try, the  vast  majority  of  whom  had 
no  choice  at  the  lime  but  lo  serve  in 
the  military  and  obey  orders. 
Gertmud  Norton, 

Wagga  Wagga,  /VS IV,  Australia 


Big  Brother  at 
the  ballot  box 


No  apology  for 
sins  of  the  past 

I A/£  WISH  to  disassociate  our- 
V V selves  publicly  from  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Australian  prime 
minister,,  John  Howard,,  towards 
Aborigines.  His  apology  at  the  con- 
ference on  reconciliation  to  the' 
thousands  of  Aborigines  taken  from 
thejr,  parents  under  a past  policy  of 
forced  assimilation  (June  1)  was 
spurious  and  hypocritical  since  he 
refuses  to  apologise  officially  on  be- 
half of  the  government. 

Tfyese  people  are  still  suffering 
the  consequences  of  this  heartless 
policy,  which  took  children  by  force 
from  their  families  and  placed  them 
In  Institutions  where  mapy  of  theip 
suffered  physical,  mental  and  sex- 
ual abuse  ps  well  ap  losing  family 

links  and  culture.  

Far  from  .demonstrating  qny  red 
remorse  for  the  horrible  wrongs 
perpetrated  by  .past  governments, 
Mr  Howard  only  seeks  to  further. 


~J~HD  debacle  uf  the  recent  elec- 
/ lion  in  Indonesia  inviLes  cumixu- 
ison  with  those  held  in  the  former 
Eastern  bloc  slates:  tile  result  is 
known  in  advance  and  opposition 
groups  are  not  allowed  lo  pul  up 
candidates.  Much  pluy  has  been 
made  of  the  demise  uf  the  commu- 
; nisi  slates  and  many  would  claim 
roles  in  iis  facilitation.  But  where 
are  those  who  will  give  similar  assis- 
tance to  the  people  of  Indonesia, 
Burma  and  so  ninny  other  stales 
i around  the  world  that  are  domi- 
nated by  military  Allies? 

The  privileged  in  these  countries 
must  be  pwprc  of  the  long-term 
need  lo  reform.  It  is  not  difficult  lo 
find  examples  of  those  in  the  armies 
and  the  ruling  Elites  bolstering  their 
own  economic  advantage  and  con- 
trol before  what  they  see  a?  the  in- 
evitability of  at  least  the  beginnings 
of  democratic  reform.  There  are 
those  within  such  Elites  and  apolo-. 
gists  elsewhere  who  claim  a . need 
for  the  stability  of  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment to  enable  economic  growth 
and  development . ' [ 

But  I lfron’t  lie  holding  my  breath. 
A brief  cpnsjderation  of  a developed, 
country  such  as  firjtajn,,  where. , a 
dominant  economic  elite  controls  a 
massive  proportion  of  the  land,  spd 
resources,  and  where  10  par  cent  of 
the  population  are  currently  termed 
as  living  jn  Third  Wprld  conditions, 
should  be.  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  the  inefficacy  of  suph  theory. 

There  (s  a need  for  developed  and 
democratic  states  to  take  , a strong 
moral  stand,  backed  by  suitable,  eb-, 
t}on,  to  ensure', that  the  many  people 
around  the  world  who  ;^re  effec- 
tively in  drains  can  have  some  hope 
for  a better  future.  , 

(Dr)  bqvid  Blest,  , j.  * 

University  of  Tasmania,  /'  . , ' , 
Launceston,  Australia 


Briefly 


I 'OSSERVATORE  Romano  should 
L_  print  the  reports  of  the  paual 
nuncio  who  is  accused  of  complicity 
in  torture,  murder  and  kidnapping 
during  Argentina's  "dirty  war"  (Vafr 
can  says  its  envoy  is  innocent,  June 
D.  II  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to 
understanding  the  Catholic 
Church’s  response  to  manifest  evil 
as  much  as  for  what  the  report  says 
as  what  they  don't  say.  That  was 
Pius  XH’s  problem,  in  his  case  con- 
cerning  the  Nazis. 

Sometimes  what  you  don't  say  is 
more  important  than  what  you  do 
say. 

Geoff  Mullen, 

McMahons  Point,  NSW,  Australia 


DAVID  SHARROCK  (Blair  takes 
new  hope  to  Ireland,  May  25) 
refers  lo  the  upcoming  poll  In  Ire- 
land as  a "general  election".  This  is 
a serious  misuse  of  language.  When 
a state’s  electoral  laws  systemati- 
cally exclude  22  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple born  within  the  state — and  who 
now  live  elsewhere  — from  partici- 
pation, such  a poll  is  most  decidedly 
nol  a “general"  election. 

The  current  Irish  government 
and  the  opposition  have  shown  in 
recent  years  that  they  intend  to 
continue  this  discrimination  against 
non-resident  Irish  citizens  indefi- 
nitely. Yet  these  same  people  are 
quite  content  to  send  ixirliamentary 
delegations  abroad  to  judge 
whether  other  states'  elections 
should  be  decreed  "free  and  far", 
including  slates  that  allow  their  non- 
resident citizens  tile  right  lo  vote, 
such  as  South  Africa. 

Daithi  ()  Colchitin. 

Sythicy,  Australia 


I WARMLY  welcome  Robin  Cook's 
/ decision  to  cm!  the  manufacture, 
side  and  export  uf  land-mines(June 
I).  So  why  are  the  military  chiefs 
guing  in  stock  these  devilish 
weapons  foi-  another  eight  years? 
Frank  Alluttu, 

Manchester 


r^IFTEEN  years  ago,  merely  pos- 
/ sessiug  a copy  of  the  Guardian 
was  regarded  by  some  ns  a reason 
for  MI5  surveillance.  Now  they  are 
. recruiting  from  its  pages  (May  25). 
Can  I assume,  therefore,  that  I have 
joined  the  Establishment? 

David  Mitchell,  , 

Peltaugh,  Suffolk 


OVER  recent  years  your  “Spot 
the  Reference  to  Eric  Cantona 
has  been  a regular  feature  of  the 
Weekly,  He  was  even  used  in  the 
subscription  ad  alternately  with  Nel- 
son Mandela — greatness  indeed! 

Now.  he  has  gone,  but  who 
knows,  he  may  slip  back,  into  the 
Weekly  in  another  guise.  After  all*  it 
is  said  he  will  act  anon. 

E Slack,  . 

Castanet,  France  . . 
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Kohl  battles  to  stop  euro  delay 


tan  Traynor 

CHANCELLOR  Helmut  Kohl, 
his  project  for  the  euro 
thrust  into  greater  uncer- 
tainty than  ever,  tried  on  Monday  to 
dispel  doubts  about  the  scheduled 
launch  of  the  single  European 

currency. 

He  stuck  to  his  controversial  plan 
to  use  the  national  gold  reserves  to 
help  Germany  qualify  this  year  for 
the  euro  and  implied  that  the  French 
left’s  election  triumph  would  not 
delay  the  launch  of  monetary  union. 

But  after  several  days  of  repeated 
blows  to  the  chancellor's  credibility, 
the  German  opposition  prepared  to 
humiliate  Mr  Kolil  farther  In  a 
parliamentary  vote  expected  on 
Wednesday  on  a resolution  support- 


Clampdown 
in  Kenya 


Scott  Straus  In  Nairobi 


LESS  than  24  hours  after  police 
broke  up  a democracy  rally  in 
Nairobi,  triggering  a day  of  rioting 
in  the  Kenyan  capital,  four  opposi- 
tion leaders  were  placed  under  tem- 
porary house  arrest  last  Sunday. 

Police  surrounded  the  homes  of 
Kjjana  Wamalwa,  Raila  Odinga,  Ken- 
neth Matiba  and  Paul  Muite,  four  of 
the  government's  most  outspoken 
critics,  after  protesters  threatened 
to  disrupt  "Self-Government"  Day 
celebrations. 

The  four  were  released  after  the 
celebrations.  The  intention  was  nol 
to  arrest  us  [but]  to  prevent  us  get- 
ting to  Uhuru  Park,"  Mr  Muite  said. 

Opposition  to  the  government 
festivities,  which  were  held  under 
heavy  security  and  included  an  ad- 
dress by  President  Daniel  arap  Moi, 
failed  to  materialise. 

Church  and  opposition  leaders 
have  stepped  up  pressure  for  consti- 
tutional reform  in  the  run-up  to  the. 
general  election  later  this  year. 
They  say  changes  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  includes  repressive  laws 
dating  from  the  colonial  period,  are 
needed  before  free  elections  can 
take  place,  ; 

Last  weekend  Mr  Mol  again, 
ruled  out  constitutional  reform  be- 

has  been  used  to  prevent'  opposition : 
rallies,  would  soon  be  reviewed  by; 
parliament  .'  ; 


ing  recent  Bundesbank  statements 
repudiating  gold  revaluation.  It  also 
hopes  to  unseat  the  finance  minis- 
ter, Theo  Waigel  who  pulled  out  of 
making  a speech  on  Europe  on 
Monday. 

The  combination  of  sudden  politi- 
cal changes  in  France  and  Britain 
and  the  German  government’s  bat- 
tle with  the  Bundesbank  over  panic 
measures  to  curb  the  budget  deficit 
have  triggered  a credibility  crisis  for 
Mr  Kohl  and  placed  a big  question 
mark  over  the  euro's  prospects. 

"Anyone  who  calls  for  a delay  [in 
the  euro's  launch  in  1999]  must  be 
dear  about  the  consequences,"  Mr 
Kohl  told  a monetary  conference  in 
Switzerland  on  Monday.  The  ef- 
forts for  a united  Europe  have  to  be 
resolutely  continued.” 


Despite  fierce  opposition  from 
the  Bundesbank,  he  said  the  gov- 
ernment wanted  to  revalue  the  gold 
reserves  this  year  to  provide  wind- 
fall profits  that  would  help  to  keep 
the  budget  deficit  below  the  3 per 
cent  ceiling  needed  to  qualify  for 
monetary  union. 

The  opposition  accused  Mr  Kohl 
of  trampling  on  the  "most  sacred 
prindples”  of  Germany’s  post-war 
political  consensus  and  announced 
parliamentary  motions  calling  on  him 
to  Back  Mr  Waigel  and  back  the  cen- 
tral bank's  position  on  gold  policy. 

Senior  opposition  Social  Democ- 
rats admitted  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  toppling  Mr  Waigel.  But 
the  second  motion  could  be  more 
embarrassing. 

A joint  motion  by  the  Sodal  De- 
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Marchers  In  Hong  Kong  mark  the  1989  killings  In  Tiananmen  Square. 
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prisoner,  Wei  Jingsheng,  who  is  being  dented  medical  treatment  for 
hear  t problems.  Lost  month  he  celebrated  his  47thblrthday  ~ his 
19th  In  Jail.  He  is  not  due  to  be  released  until  2008  H PHdfra  sobaYYp! 


Taliban  driven  out  of  key  Afghan  city 


mocrats  and  Greens,  it  asks  the 
lower  house  to  adopt  as  a parliamen- 
tary resolution  last  week’s  Bundes- 
bank statement  resisting  the 
government's  gold  move. 

That  means  government  support- 
ers will  lutve  to  vote  against  a 
central  bank  headed  by  n Christian 
Democrat  which  enjoys  great  popu- 
lar esteem.  Such  a move  could  cost 
the  chancellor  dear. 

‘This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  federal  republic  that  a 
government  haB  tried  to  solve  its 
budget  problems  by  interfering  with 
the  Bundesbank's  independence," 
mild  the  Greens'  leader,  JoBchka  Fis- 
cher. "The  damage  is  enormous." 

The  left’s  attacks  were  echoed  on 
the  right  The  federation  of  German 
commercial  banks  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Bundesbank  and  called 
on  tiie  government  to  back  down. 

Larry  Elliott,  page  1 0 


Asean  to 
admit  Burma 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


THE  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (Asean)  is  going 
ahead  in  the  face  of  strong  Western 
disapproval  with  plans  to  admit 
Burma  as  a full  member  in  July, 
along  with  Cambodia  nnd  Laos. 

The  decision  by  Aseau’s  seven 
foreign  ministers,  meeting  in  the 
Malaysian  capital  Kuala  Lumpur, 
rebuffs  a letter  reportedly  sent  by 
the  United  States  vice-president.  A! 
Gore,  setting  out  Washington's 
objections. 

The  US  and  the  European  Union 
have  cautioned  that  Asean’s  high 
standing  may  be  compromised  by 
giving  diplomatic  comfort  to 
Bnrmn's  junta  at  a time  when  Its 
human  rights  abuse  makes  it  n tar- 
get for  Western  sanctions.  Burma  Is 
also  one  of  .the  world’s  biggest 
heroin  suppliers. 

Asean  leaders  nlso  dismissed  a 
Videotaped  appeal  by  Burma's  oppo- 
sition leader  and  Nobel  pence  Inure-  , 
ate,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  to  defer; 
Biirmcs6  membership  until  the 
junta  undertook  political  Reform. 
She  warned  that  Burma’s  admission: 
would  make  Us  generals  "more  oh-1 
durntc  nnd  oppressive  than  ever". 

. Several  Ascail  Countries  Wfcre  uh- 
etta y about  adhilttirig  Cambodia  nt  a! 

-time  uilion  .Wttoi-  fintifllct  baiTLill  lib 

co-prime  ministers  la  fuelling  a 
surge'  In  political  violence  that  coiild 
erupt  into  open  warfare. 


David  Loyn  In  Maxar-I-Sharff , 
andagenolaa,  , ■ . 

ETHNIC  Uzbek  forces  drove  the 
Taliban  from  the  northern 
Afghanistan  city  of  Mazaro-Sharif 
fast  week  after  a ferocious  l^hour 
battle,  dealing  the  Islamic  militia  one 
°f  Its  worst  setbacks  since  it  seized 
foe  capital  Kabul  In  September. 

The  ethnic  Uzbeks,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Abdul  Malik,  who  had  staged 
an  ostensibly , .pro-Taliban  mutiny 
against  the  opposition  warlord  Gen-' 
aral  Abdul  Rashid  Dostam'a  few  days 
writer,  turned  on  their  new  allies. 

The  Taliban,  who  only  arrived: 
two  weeks  ago,  had  created  resent- 
ment among  the  city's  residents  byi 
frymg  to  impose  their  strict  version- 
oi  Islam.  The  Uzbeks  were  angry 
_ cause  the  Taliban  had  not  given 


them  respect  Making  no  conces-1 
don  to  local  seiidtivlties,  the  Taliban, 
had  disarmed  Irregular  militias,  asi 
they  have  done  elsewhere. 

Among  the  Uzbek  fighters  there' 
are  only  two  ranks: ' general  and 
commander.  Every  street-corner 
warlord  in  diarge’of  a dozen  men  Is 
a commander,  and  the  right  to  bear 
arms  is  sacrosanct 

The  Taliban’s  northern  allies 
turned  on  them  not  because  of  their; 
draconian  curbs  on  women1  but  to: 
preserve  the  right  to  carry  guns. " 

In  tiie  tensei  atmosphere  of  the 
early  Evening  bn  Tuesday  last  week,, 
when  it  was  still  hot  clear  whether 
the  Taliban  alliance  would  hold  or 
not,  the  streets  were  full  of  gunmen. 
They  were  weighing  up  tiie  options 
as  the  Taliban  took  on  the  sritell 
grodp  of  rebel  militia.  The  "north- 


The  Week  


PRESIDENT  Clinton  fncca  em- 
barrassing questioning  nftcr 
the  United  Staten  supreme  court 
ruled  that  the  sexual  hiinisBmeut 
ense  brought  against  him  by 
Paula  Jones  should  go  ahead. 

Washington  Post,  pagel  6 


A BOMB  exploded  In  n 

crowded  market  place  In  the 
Algerian  capital,  Algiers,  killing 
10  people  and  injuring  40. 

Epidemic  of  death,  page  1 2 


TURKEY’S  Islamist  prime 
minister,  Necmettin 
Erbakan,  said  his  crumbling 
11 -month-old  coalition  are  to 
seek  early  elections  to  solve  the 
crisis  touched  off  by  army  de- 
mands for  a crackdown  on 
Islamist  activism. 


era  army’  commander  bn  theedr- 
ner,  20  shopB  away,  nervously  fib-' 
gered  his  radio.  His  men  had! 
backed  the  alliance  with  the  Taliban 
to  get  rid  of  thdr  last  leader,  Gen- 
Dostam.  Nbw  they  wefre  ahgify.  In' 
the  three'  days1  since  'tiie  T^libhn’a: 
arrival,  he  had  personally  gone  Into1 
his  village  to  ghre  out  giiite  after  thej 
Taliban  had  taken  them  away.  ' 

The  backlash  against'  the  ThUbto^ 
was  not  ordered.  It  was  spontaneous, ; 
Gen  MtUlk  spent  half  the  night  trying, 
to  keep  control,  assuring  the  Taliban 
governor  of  the  north  of  his  support- 
But  at  two  o'clock  last'  Wednesday 
morning  he  arrested  tiie  goVemhr  as 
the  alliance  collapsed.  The  Tbliban 
foreign  minister,  Mullah  Mbham- 
mad  Ghoua,  Is  mining  ' find'  must 
now  be  assumed  ::to" among 
hundreds  df  Taliban  dead. 


Th^  most  surhenl  sight  of  that 
mad  nlgttt  was.  of  Gfenferal  Malik’s, 
father,  Ghafor  Pah  id  van.  He  was 
casually  sitting  on  a djriped  b’e&chi 
chair  on  a street  cdrifer,  wearing 
soft  blue  slippers,1  as  the 1 bullets: 
whistled  aitaind  our  he&ds.  His 
. contempt  forthp'Thllbanfyas  clear. 


LI  imtllUKMlMlI  \{*  1 1 \ rd»/T|  Mil  ill 


a peace  with  this  man,  even  If  his  ton , 
wdiited  It  They  doty  know  they  will, 
have  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  If; 
thej^  ire  to  control  all  the  country.1  : 
’ 1 ' Meanwhile  Taliban  forces  were 
repotted  to  have  captured  tiie  towni 
of;  PuH-Khumri  after  crossing  the 
strategic  Salang  Pass.  The  town,  on 
tiie  nialh  highway  from  Kabul,'  was 
held  by  forces  of  Syed  Jafar  Naderi, 
allied  to  the  Dogtam-Jed  opposition.  ' 
But  the  Taliban  information  min- 
ister, Amir  Khan  Mutaql,  said  thay 
had  lost  the  town  of  Jabal-os-Siraj  to 
opposition  bommimder  Ahmad 
Shah  Massoud.  "■ 


THE  Peruvian  congress  voted 
to  remove  three  constitu- 
tional court  judges  who  ruled  In 
January  that  President  Fujimori 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  for 
a third  term  in  2000. 


CARL BILDT,  the  international 
community’s  high  represen- 
tative in  Bosnia,  hns  been  re- 
placed by  the  former  Spunish 
foreign  minister  Curios  Westen- 
dorpt  who  takes  over  on  June  20. 

Comment,  page  I 


TWO  Austrian  soldiers  serv- 
ing with  the  United  Nations 
force  were  shot  dead  while  on 
foot  patrol  on  tlio  Golnti  Heights 
between  Syria  nnd  Israel. 


MARCUS  Wolf,  the  commu- 
nist bloc’s  fabled  cold  war 
spy,  was  found  guilty  of  abduc- 
tion nnd  ussmilt  by  u western 
German  court,  six  years  after  lie 
turned  himself  over  to  the  au- 
thorities in  reunified  Germany, 


BETIYSHABAZZ,  the  widow 
of  Mnlcolm  X,  was  “near 
dentil”  In  a Bronx  hospital  after 
being  burnt  in  a fire  allegedly 
started  by  her  young  grandson. 


AanWxtUiN  a*... 

Ruaslnn  peacekeeping  force' 
in  the  breakhwny  Georgian  region 
6f  Abkhazia  killed  10  cdUcngucs 
and  wbtinded  three  before  turn- 
ing the  gun  oh  himself. 


sbahdal  was  dealt  a blow  when  a 
Socialist  MP,  Patrick  Morin  u, 
published  evidence  given  In  pri- 
vate to  the  commission  set  up  to 
detertnliie  whether  officials 
' helped  to  cover  up  the  activities 
of  sex  abusers. 


Fade,  ri-Jathall,  twice  pririie  ■ 
minister  of  Iraq  and  foreign 
minister  when  that  country’s  1 , 
monarchy  wds  overthrown  In  1 
1958,  has  died  Inlbnls,  sited  94, 
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Freetown  battle  shatters  peace  hopes 


Claudia  McElroy  In  Conakry 
and  agendas  In  Freetown 

THE  Nigerian-led  intervention 
force  in  Sierra  Leone 
launched  a naval  bombard- 
ment of  (he  capital,  Freetown,  on 
Monday,  shattering  hopes  of  a nego- 
tiated agreement  with  the  leaders  of 
last  week's  military  coup  to  restore 
democratic  government 
Staff  at  Freetown’s  Connaught 
hospital  said  20  people  had  been 
killed  in  the  seafront  Aberdeen  dis- 
trict  Terrified  residents,  who  fled 
carrying  bundles  of  possessions, 
said  several  more  civilians  had  been 
killed  in  crossfire. . 

Rebels  massed  around  a beach- 
side  hotel  in  Aberdeen  guarded  by 
Nigerian  troopB  where  about  1,000 
West  Africans,  Lebanese  and  Asians 
had  taken  refuge.  In  the  city  centre, 
rebels  of  the  Revolutionary  United 
Front  (RLfF)  and  Sierra  Leonean 
soldiers  secured  strategic  positions 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack. 

The  Nigerians  said  they  had 
taken  over  the  airport  at  Lungi, 
north  of  the  capital,  which  had  been 
under  uneasy  joint  control  since  the 
coup.  Witnesses  said  the  Nigerian 
troops,  who  are  mostly  positioned 
east  of  Freetown,  were  moving  west 
through  the  bush  towards  the  muti- 
neers’ stronghold. 

Government  hoops  roamed  the 
streets  in  civilian  clothing  — a sign 
that  they  feared  a Nigerian-led  inva- 
sion and  would  slip  into  the  civilian 
population  once  It  began. 

The  Nigerian  ships  began  their 
bombardment  at  dawn  after  talks 
between  Nigerian  and  British  diplo- 
mats and  the  coup  leaders  at  the 
Beafront  military  headquarters  col- 
lapsed last  Sunday. 

It  sparked  off  fighting  in  the  city 
between,  on  the  one  aide,  Nigerian, 
Guinean  and  Ghanaian  troops,  and 


One  of  several  hundred  rebels  wandering  the  streets  of  Freetown 


on  the  other  the  Sierra  Leone  army 
and  RUF  rebels. 

The  attack  came  after  Major 
Jolinny  Paul  Koroma,  Sierra  Leone’s 
new  head  of  state  and  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Revolutionary 
Council  (AFRO,  declared  himself 
the  leader  of  a 20-man  military  ad- 
ministration, with  the  rebel  leader 
Foday  Sankoh  as  vice-chairman.  Maj 
Koroma  promised  a transition  to 
democracy  within  18  months. 

A Western  diplomat  dismissed  the 
creation  of  the  AFRC  as  "rearranging 
the  deckchairs  on  the  Titanic"  to  re- 
assure the  army’s  lower  ranks  and 
the  RUF,  which  has  joined  forces 
with  the  coup  leaders  but  reportedly 
opposed  a negotiated  settlement 


While  the  ousted  president, 
Ahmad  Tejan  Kabbah,  is  in  Guinea, 
uniformed  rebels  have  been  unsuc- 
cessfully trying  to  persuade  Guinea 
to  stay  out  of  the  intervention. 

Meanwhile  the  United  Nations 
secretary-general,  Kofi  Annan,  and 
leaders  at  the  Organisation  of 
African  Unity  summit  in  Zimbabwe 
on  Monday  implicitly  endorsed 
Nigeria’s  assault  on  Freetown  by 
saying  all  steps  must  be  taken  to  re- 
store democratic  government  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

“Where  democracy  has  been 
usurped,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to 
restore  it  to  the  people.  Neighbour- 
ing Btates,  regional  groups  and  in- 
ternational organisations  must  all 


Kabila  sworn  in  as  president  I Bolivians  back  ex-dictator 


Chris  McQreal  in  Kinshasa 

LAURENT  KABILA  was  sworn  in 
as  the  new  Congo’s  president 
last  week  under  o decree  he  enacted 
only  two  days  earlier  legalising  his 
ascension.  But  the  former  Zalre’9 
chief  justice,  who  administered  the 
oath  of  office,  had  trouble  adjusting 
to  die  new  reality.  During  die  cere- 

rtirtn,,  Ha  i^»_Kllhlla  wi*h_ 

old  country  with  the  new. 

To  the  rival  chants  of  supporters 
and  dissenters,  Mr  Kabila  was 
sworn  in  before  about  35,000  people 
in  Kinshasa’s  largest  stadium. 

In  the  absence  of  a constitution, 
he  pledged  fidelity  to  the  country 
and  to  his  own  decree,  which  gives 
him  virtually  limitless  powers  to  rule 
by  decree  until  elections  are  held. 

fa  his  acceptance  speech  — his 
first  mqjor  pronouncement  since  the 
victorious  Alliance  of  Democratic 
Farces  marched  into  Kinshasa  last 
month  — he  rejected  calls  for  an 
early  ballot  and  laid  out  a two-year 
timetable  for  a presidential  election. 

He  was  sworn  in  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice, Mungulu  Tamalgane-  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr  Tamaigane  addressed 
Mr  Kabila  as  “Joseph"  — Mr 
Mobutu’s  original  name. 

He  met  with  derision  from  die 
crowd,  including  a group  of  women 
waving  placards  praising  the  new 
president.  Just  weeks  ago  (he  same 
group  was  known  as  die  “Mothers 
of  tile  MPR",  Mobutu  Sose  Seko’s 
old  parly.  But,  as  oqe  of  them  pul  it: 


<rWe  always  support  the  leader,  who- 
ever he  is." 

After  his  installation,  Mr  Kabila 
said  his  victory  marked  the  end  of 
the  flagrant  violation  of  human 
rights  and  the  backward  inarch  of 
the  Mobutu  years. 

The  growing  impoverishment  of 
the  population,  the  destruction  of 
our  infrastructure,  the  looting  of  the 
-national  wealthhv.  farripnera-j-  that 
period  is  over.  This  is  the  beginning 
or  a new  era,  a rebirth,"  he  said. 

Mr  Kabila’s  two-year  programme 
covered  the  election  of  a constituent 
assembly  and  the  writing  of  a new 
constitution,  culminating  in  presi- 
dential elections  in  April  1999. 

The  new  president  scorned  for- 
eign pressure  for  an  early  ballot, 
saying  that  he  would  not  bow  fo 
"dictates  from  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  dictatorship1’. 

He  said:  "W?  are  not  in  a hurry, 
not  at  all.  We  ne^d  order.  We  need 
to  organise.  They  want  the  Alliance 
. to  organise  elections  right  now. 
Let’s  wait  a little  bit  on  this  issue  of 
democracy.  We  a^e  not,  prolonging 
the  previous  regime  If  we  construct' 
a new  state  based  on  wiping  out. 
Mobutuisin." 

Not  everyone  likes  the’  idea. 
Several  hundred  students  in  the  sta- 
dium denounced  the  new  govern- 
ment anil  the  high-profile  Rwandan 
presence  in  the  Alliance.  They  fo- 
cused on  the  foreign  minister,  Biz- 
ima  Karahn,  a Tutsi  and  therefore 
Widely  presumed  to  be  Rwandan, 
although  lie  denies  it 


Gavin  O'Toole 

THE  victory  of  Bolivia's  for- 
mer dictator  General  Hugo 
Banzer  Sudrez  In  presidential 
elections  last  Sunday  makes  it 
clear  that  the  country's  Impover- 
ished electorate  Is  tired  of  the 
breakneck  pace  of  radical  eco- 
nomic reform. 

Democrdtica  Nadonailsta 
(ADN),  foiled  to  win  an  outright 
majority  and  will  face  die  runner- 
up  in  a congressional  vote  on 
August  4. 

Unofficial  results  compiled  by 
the  media,  which  are  considered 
reliable,  put  Juan  Carlos  Durfin 
of  the  ruling  Movimiento 
Nacionaliata  Revoluclonario  in 
second  place. 

But  the  strength  of  Gen 
Banzeris  party  in  congress  — the 
ADN  won  52  congressional  seats 
out  of  a total  of  157  — suggests 
that  he  is  in  a strong  position  to 
achieve  his  ambition  of  regaining 
the  presidency  through  demo- 
cratic elections.  He  has  fought 
elections  five  times  and  in  1985 
— despite  winning  at  the  ballot 
box  — was  thwarted  by  congress. 

The  United  States  will  be 
relieved  that  another  leading 
contender,  Jaime  Paz  Zamora  — 
a former  president  and  die 
candidate  of  the  centrist . ' 
Movimiento  Izquierda 
Revoluclonurio,  whose  cadres 


were  die  main  target  of  repres- 
sion under  Gen  Banker's  dicta- 
torship — did  not  win  second 
place. 

Last  year  Washington  denied 
him  a visa  because  of  alleged 
links  to  the  illegal  drugs  trade. 

He  has  rejected  the  allegations. 

The  outgoing  president, 
Gouzalo  Sdnchez  de  Lozado,  may 
Inadvertently,  have  lncrpna»A 
support  for  Gen  Banzer  by  con- 
centrating his  attacks  on  Mr  Paz 
Zamora. 

The  provisional  results  gave 
Gen  Banzer  22  per  cent,  Mr 
DuiAn  18  per  cent  and  Mr  Paz 
Zamora  17  percent, 

Gen  Banzeris  victory  shows 
that  the  voters  are  weary  of  Mr 
SAnchez  de  Lozada’s  neo-liberal 
reforms,  which  have  largely  de- 
manded the  inflated  state  sector 
fashioned  by  the  general,  and 
have  sought  to  address  Ids 
regime’s  legacyof  debt. 

An  unorthodox  privatisation 
programme  has  brought  the 
government  into  conflict with  the 
left  and  unions,  and  pushed 
prices  beyond  die  reach  of  many 
Bolivians.  The  country  is  the 
poorest  in  the  western  hemi-  1 
sphere  after  Haiti. 

After  seizing  power  in  a bjopdy 
coup  in  August  1971,  Gen 
Banzer  Imprisoned  and  exiled 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  period  of  repressive  , 
dictatorship,  known  as  the 
Banzerato,  lasted  until  1978. 


Opposition 
crushed  in 
Indonesia  poll 


PHOTOGRAPH:  COPINNE  DUFKA 

play  their  parts  to  restore  Sierra 
Leone's  constitutional  and  democra- 
tic government,"  Mr  Annan  said. 

He  said  Africa's  leaders  "ex- 
pressed their  revulsion  at  the  coup 
against  a duly  elected  government 
by  a military  clique”. 

None  of  the  assembled  leaders 
seemed  outwaj-dly  doubled  by  the 
irony  of  looking  to  Nigeria’s  military 
regime,  which  came  to  power  in  a 
coup,  to  restore  democracy  in 
Sierra  Leone. 

Last  week  United  States  marines 
evacuated  more  than  800  foreigners 
from  Sierra  Leone.  The  US  embassy 
was  closed  and  staff  transferred  to 
Conakry,  the  capital  of  neighbour- 
ing Guinea. 


I recorded  its  most  crushing  victory 
in  last  week’s  general  election,  al- 
most wiping  out  one  of  the  two 
minority  parties  in  the  process,  ac- 
cording to  results  announced  on 
Monday. 

Senior  party  officials  said  that 
even  they  were  surprised  by  the 
margin  of  victory.  Golkar  won  74 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  six  percentage 
points  more  than  in  the  last  election, 
in  1992.  But  the  Indonesian  Demo 
crude  Party  (PDI)  was  almost  anni- 
hilated, attracting  only  3 per  cent  of 
the  voters. 

Abdul  Gafur,  one  of  the  seven 
Golkar  chairmen,  said:  'The  result 
surprises  us  because  according  to 
our  calculations  we  thought  we 
could  have  only  got  70  or  71  per 
cent." 

Observers  dismissed  Mr  Gafiir's 
assertion  that  Golkar  would  now  be 
in  a stronger  position  to  influence 
the  decision-making  process. 

Cornelius  Lay,  a political  analyst, 
said:  “Golkar's  position  won't  really 
be  changed  by  this  result,  because 
the  house  of  representatives  has  no 
real  power  at  all.  What  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  is  the  ilesl  ruction  of 
PDI." 

This  time  last  year,  under  (lie 
leadership  of  Megawati  Sukarno- 
putri. PDI  appeared  to  be  a credible 
opposition  party.  Tills  election  has 
shown  that  by  removing  her  the 
government  has  snuffed  out  all 
viable  opposition. 

Megawati  was  ousted  in  a govern- 
ment-sponsored party  coup  last 
June.  Opposed  to  her  successor, 
Suryadi,  she  said  she  would  not 
vote  in  the  election  and  told  her 
supporters  not  to  back  the  PDI. 

Mr  Lay  said:  “The  tiny  PDI  vote 
shows  how  many  people  still  look  to 
Megawati  as  their  political  leader.  It 
also  destroyed  Suryadi's  political 
credibility.11 

The  United  Development  Party 
(PPP),  the  only  other  parly  allowed 
by  law,  increased  its  share  of  the 
vote  from  17  per  cent  to  more  tiw 
23  per  cent.  Despite  this,  many  of  its 
supporters  protested  about  the  re- 
sults, complaining  of  electoral  fraud. 

Indonesians  were  voting  for 

I^UU-.  io  <UI  -W.J  aeaXB  O 

500-seat  house  of  representative* 
The  other  75  seats  are  reserved  for 
the  armed  forces.  There  were  also 
elections  for  local  representative 

bodies.  ...I 

Meanwhile  Indonesian  troops 
were  scouring  the  hills  of  Last 
Timor  in  search  of  separatist  rebels 
who  killed  17  soldiers  and  police 
officers  in  an  ambush  last  Saturday.  • 

In  the  worst  single  attack  m toe 
territory  for  many  years,  rebecs, 
threw  a grenade  into  h lorry  carry- 
ing 26  policemen  and  two  swf 
back  to  the  territory’s  capital,  m. 
Twelve  were  killed  immediately 
five  otfiers  were  shot  dead  w»j 
trying  to  escape  the  blazing  veluci  • 
The  11  remaining  passengers  were 
all  wounded.  .=  . 

The  ambush  occurred  just  out 
side';  the  town  of  Baucau,  M? 
east 'of.  Dill.  •,«! 

Major-General  A Rlayi, 
tary  commander  for  eastern  Indo 
sin,  said  scores  of. soldiers  \W 
deployed  to  .search  for  the  row 
but  no  one  had  been  arrested.  ; 

Washington  Post,  page  16 >. 
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Bullets  to 
go  with 
breakfast 

KINSHASA  DIARY  ~~ 

Chris  McQreal 

BREAKFAST  will  never  be  the  I 

same  at  Kinshasa's  Intei^  i 
continental  hotel.  First  the  rebels' 
arrival  heralded  the  end  of  the 
almond  croissants.  Then  came 
the  business  with  the  grenade. 

Just  about  the  only  person  not 
disturbed  by  the  little  metal  ball 
clattering  on  to  the  tiled  floor  and 
wandering  Ha  way  laboriously 
under  the  breakfast  tables  was 
file  young  soldier  who  dropped 
it  He  was  more  Interested  in 
opening  his  first  beer  of  die  day. 

The  regular  clientele  of  local 
businessmen  and  foreign  diplo- 
mats sat  frozen  and  incredulous 
until  their  liberator  finally 
slouched  his  way  over  to  recover 
his  misplaced  explosive  and 
made  off  to  blitz  the  buffet 
Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution that  revived  Zaire  as  the 
re-christened  Congo  are  now 
basking  in  Kinshasa's  top  hotel. 

With  them  have  come  young  sol- 
diers from  the  rural  interior  who 
have  seen  nothing  like  it  And,  for 
all  the  decrepit  state  of  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko’s  defeated  troops,  the 
hotel  hits  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  their  conquerors. 

Laden  under  an  array  of 
weaponry,  rebels  wander  the 
lobby  wide-eyed  at  the  fine  suits 
and  electronic  gadgets  decorating 
the  opulent  shops.  The  lifts  are  a 
particular  source  of  fascination 
and  confusion.  And  the  prosti- 
tutes in  their  mini-skirts  and 
make-up  have  left  some  rebels 
close  to  a state  of  apoplexy. 

The  “Inter”  had  not  filled 
more  than  a few  dozen  rooms  at 
a time  in  years.  The  end  of  the 
war  has  brought  a new  boom,  if 
filling  the  hundreds  of  rooms  iB 
what  matters.  Quite  who  is  pay- 
ing is  another  matter. 

Half  the  hotel  Is  owned  by 
the  government,  which  used  to 
mean  Mr  Mobutu.  His  much  de- 
spised son,  Kongulu  found  it  a 
favourite  hangout  for  entertain- 
ing whoever  took  his  fancy  at , 
someone  else's  expense,  . 

The  younger  Mobutu’s  final , .. 
vlrit  tp  the  “Inter”  began  at  3am 
the  morning  the  rebels  moved 
into  Kinshasa.  He  jumpg4 from  .. 
an  armoured  car  and  stormed 
into  the  hotyl  in.  search  of  an  etv  . 
rant  army  captain  and  the  prime 
ministers  family  to  settle  old , 
scores.  Kongulu  found  neither, 
and  a few  hqurs.later  bolted 
across  the  riyer  to  Brazzaville.  He 
left  behind  a $1  million  hotel  bill. 

The  hotel's  manager  Is  uncer: 
tain  if  the  new  qrderils,any  jaore . 
credit-worthy  as,  U does  its  best; 

to  compete  witbKqnguhi's,,.  

spending.  The  rebels  even  got  (he 
hotel  tp  arrange  Laurent  Kabila's . 
inauguration  last  weds  In  die  qb- .... 
tence  (rfanyoneln  J£Jnsfi«sawith , 
recent  first-hand  experience  pf 
swearing-in  presidents. 
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...  . it  | ^ ^ Ireland  being  regarded  ns  economi- 

Irish  voters  ready  for  a change  saassiisisffis 

their  country  described  ns  the 


Mary  Holland 

IRELAND’S  2.7  million  voters  go 
to  the  polls  on  June  6 to  elect  166 
MPa  In  41  multi-seat  constituen- 
cies. The  latest  polls  suggest  John 
Bruton’s  coalition  government  will 
be  ousted  by  a partnership  of  Fl- 
anna  Fail,  led  by  Bertie  Ahern,  and 
die  Progressive  Democrats  — • 
whose  leader,  Mary  Harney,  Is 
tipped  to  become  Ireland’s  first 
woman  deputy  prime  minister. 

According  to  last  Saturday's  Irish 
Times,  support  for  Ftanna  Fail  and 
the  Progressive  Democrats  stands 
at  49  per  cent,  compared  with  39  per 
cent  for  the  government  parties. 
But  with  14  per  cent  of  voters  unde- 


cided the  outcome  will  be  close,  and 
may  produce  a hung  parliament 

There  were  six  independent 
deputies  in  the  last  Dali  (parlia- 
ment) and  could  be  10  or  more  In 
the  next.  The  Green  Party,  which 
had  one  deputy,  could  win  four  or 
five  seats.  Sinn  Fein  could  take  one 
seat  in  Cavan  Monaghan  and  possi- 
bly another  in  Dublin. 

Mr  Bruton's  “rainbow  coalition" 
— including  the  conservative  Fine 
Gael,  Dick  Spring’s  moderate  Labour 
Party  and  the  much  more  radical  De- 
mocratic Left  — was  formed  in  1994 
after  the  fall  of  Albert  Reynolds’s 
scandal-riven  government  So  voters 
are  being  given  a clear  choice.  This 
has  been  underlined  by  Mr  Spring 


ruling  out  the  possibility  of  a Labour- 
Flanna  Fail  government  though 
many  see  the  combining  of  two  left- 
wing  parties  as  more  natural  than 
the  groupings  on  offer. 

Much  of  the  campaign  has  been 
taken  up  with  each  side  emphasis- 
ing the  potential  for  splits  in  the 
other.  But  now  Mr  Ahern  appears  to 
have  impressed  on  Ms  Harney  the 
need  for  a joint  approach  on  the 
main  Issues  and  a discreet  silence 
on  the  rest 

The  government  has  a high  satis- 
faction poll  rating  of  57  per  cent 
The  economy  Is  booming,  and  the 
Central  Bank  predicts  a growth  rate 
of  5.7  per  cent  in  1997  and  Inflation 
down  to  1.8  per  cent.  After  years  of 


Ireland  being  regarded  ns  economi- 
cally depressed,  it  has  been  a psy- 
chological boost  for  the  Irish  to  hear 
their  country  described  ns  'The 
Emerald  Tiger" . 

Yet  the  electorate  seems  prepared 
to  behave  ns  il  hns  done  since  1961) 
and  to  “vote  agin  the  government'  . 
The  drop  in  support  for  Labour  from 
19  per  cent  al  the  last  election  to  11 
per  cent  means  (list  the  party  stands 
to  lose  a number  of  the  33  seats  it 
won  in  1992,  an  all-time  record. 

Revelations  of  “sleaze"  — pay- 
ments to  politicians  and  purlieu  by 
big  business  — have  contributed  to 
public  cynicism.  Other  issues,  partic- 
ularly a scandal  related  to  the  bluotl 
transfusion  service,  have  contributed 
to  the  image  of  an  arrogant  and  un- 
caring government  — 77ie  Observer 

Blair’s  apology,  page  10 
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bank  offshore 

have  instant  access  to  my  money 
need  the  International  ‘ 
Debit  Card  from  '■ ’?  -.v;- ' -V’',- 

Standard  Chartered  Or 


If  you  keep  money  offshore,  you  may  have  oil  l ho  confidence 
of  knowing  it  is  in  a secure  environment  earning  a competitive 
rate  of  interest.  But  what  about  gelling  your  hands  on  il  when 
you  need  it?  Your  offshore  bank  is  probably  a long  way  away  and,  until  now,  getting  access 
to  your  money  may  have  been  a slow  and  cumbersome  process. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEBIT  CARD 

. Our.  International  Debit  Card  can  help  to  put  your  offshore  money  right  Into  your  I lends  giving 
you  easy,'lnstant  access  to  it  from  around  the  world.  '' ' , .( 

■ The  Card  bears  Ihe  VISA  symbol,  allowing  you  to  withdraw  local  currei  icy  from  over  240,001) 
24-hpur  VISA  cash  machines  around  the  globe  atftJ  to  rnaka  direct  paymonjs  from  yovir  qffahnrp 
bank  account  for  goods  and  services  at  over  12  million'  outlets  worldwide  - whorovdr  you  ■ • • 

. , j | I . • ■ • . i i l . . I 

see  tjje, VISA  symbol.  .... 

1 Available  with  our  Sterling,  US  Dollar  and  now  with  our  Deutsche  Mark  Accounts,  ! ho 

il  ' I ||  . I • ' . ■ I I I ■ i , : . i 

International  Debit  Card  can  help  put  your  offshore,  funds  right  Into  your,  pocket..  • ; . , ; , . . . , i 
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, tight,  tfyou  don't  Have  a gun. 

• While  men  with  weapons  wander  > 
hi  and  out  unhindered,  everyone 
I*  searched  with  the  excepv,. , 
tion  <£  some  of  Mr  Mobutu’s  for-, 

I mer  associates.  The  guards  arq  , 

tavfag  a ftarfitime  sheading  old,  , 
i habitsas  they  dutifully  salute  and 

WHVQ  them  thrmidh  ftio  rlnAtv 
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For  more  information  about, our  International  Debit  Card  and  our  Sterling, 

US  Dollar  and ' 'Deutsche,  Mark  A6c6uhts,:  bleas'e  return  the'  coupbn  below  to: ' : ‘ 

i.  . . ■ i .i  • , . .r  i . i 1 ■ .I,.--  ■ i . (•  ; • ■!.  ' i . i i ' 

.■Mrs  Ruth-Martin,  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Ltdj.PO' Box  830r  ..  .■  « 

Conwdy  Stre^,  St  Heller,  Jersey Channdh ^lahidfi,  'br’cgll  us  oh 
• Jersey  +44  (0)  1 534  507001.-  Fax:  +44  (0)  1 534  5071 12.-  - ' ■ • i " ■ ■ 1 * 

'-Um  el  Dm  Card'll  ilMaol'ta  mewndHori*  duarliM  in  **  appCMM  Intanudehai  Daba  Cud  IWui  a CrndMfln*.  The  MtuniVonil  D«bll  Cud  It  imIbM  lb  Bxirt  UikM 
•,  AaoeuilOii*tsiMnwMhW0  a niHtaunrtGUQObUMUmwDMIMOO  on  CMUMeeirttWidW  Jutoy  OftlMdlBW>danlCtielaftdBMk  (Cl)  Uni  tad.  |.  ■ 
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Clinton  makes  a new  friend  at  NolO 

MOST  British  journalists  I * • 

and  diplomats  in  Washing- 
ton spend  half  their  time 


MOST  British  journalists 
and  diplomats  in  Washing- 
ton spend  half  their  time 
wincing  at  any  use  of  that  hack- 
neyed old  phrase  “the  special  rela- 
tionship", and  one  recent  British 
ambassador  here  actually  banned  it 
from  his  embassy.  But  I have  never 
been  so  convinced  of  its  continuing 
power  as  when  Bill  Clinton  remi- 
nisces warmly  about  his  affection- 
ate respect  for  John  Major. 

In  public  and  in  private,  in  formal 
Oval  Office  interviews  or  just  off- 
the-record  chats  in  the  White  House 
or  aboard  Air  Force  One;  Clinton  alj 
ways  speaks  fondly  of  the  last 
British  prime  minister.  This  is  re- 
markable. The  political  relationsliip 
between  the  White  House  and 
Downing  Street  was  desperately 
strained  when  Clinton  was  elected. 
Conservative  party  officials  had 
shared  their  polling,  and  their 
advertising  strategies  and  even 
some  researches  into  Home  Office 
files  in  their  attempt  to  help  get 
George  Bush  reelected.  White 
House  staffers  such  as  George 
Stephanopoulos  and  Rahin  Em- 
manuel held  grudges  far  longer 
than  Clinton,  whose  anger  fades  as 
fast  as  it  flares. 

The  well-known  rows  over  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  visa  for  Gerry 
Adams  provoked  incandescent  Clin- 
tonian rages.  And  White  House  offi- 
cials probably  read  too  much  into 
the  Clinton  storms,  as  dutiful  aides 
tend  to  do.  But  in  retrospect  I am 
convinced  that  the  most  serious  de- 
terioration in  relations  took  place  in 
the  bitter  rows  over  Bosnia. 

'This  is  our  worst  crisis  with  you 
mid  French  since  Suez,"  I was  told 
in  the  spring  of  1995  by  a senior 
State  Department  official,  and  at 
one  grand  official  dinner  at  Blau- 
House,  a Pentagon  general  at  my 
table  said  Nato  would  be  dead  by 
the  time  he  retired.  We  now  have 
on-the-record  confirmation  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  United 
States  viewed  this  crisis. 

The  June,  1995  Nato  meeting  in 
Brussels  was  without  question  the 
most  dismal  I have  ever  attended," 
recalled  the  then  defence  secretary 
"William  Perry,  writing  in  the  last 
British  Defence  Review.  “Paralysed 
into  inaction,  Nato  seemed  to  be  ir- 
relevant in  dealing  with  the  Bosnian 
crisis.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Nato 
was  in  the  process  of  unravelling.” 

Three  developments  saved  Nato. 
The  first  was  Clinton's  judgment 
that  the  alliance  could  not  be  sus- 
tained in  its  traditional  form,  and  his 
belief  that  it  would  have  to  be  en- 
larged into  eastern  Europe  and 
transformed  into  a pan-European  se- 
curity system  if  it  were  to  survive. 
The  second  was  the  Croatian  offen- 
sive of  that  summer  which  tilted  the 
battlefield  against  the  Serbs,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  US  air 
strikes,  the  Dayton  peace  accord 
and  the  commitment  of  US  troops. 
The  third  was  the  Clinton-Major 
link. 

"John  Major  carried  a lot  of  water 
for  me  and  for  the  alliance  over 
Bosnia.  I know  he  was  under  a tot  of 
political  pressure  at  home,  but  he 
never  wavered.  He  was  a truly  de- 
cent guy  who  never  let  me  down," 
Clinton  told  me  in  the  Oval  Office 
: last  month.  “We  worked  really  well 
. together,  and  Igotto  like  him  a lot" 
There  is,  by  contrast,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  nostalgia  for 
Major's  ministers.  One  former  for- 
eign secretary  is  still  known  In  the 
1 State  Department  os  “Douglas 
j Ttird”,  and  Malcolm  Rifkirid  was 
seen,  with  much  justice,  as  an  arro- 


Matteis  of  state  . . . Prime  Minister  Blair  listens  as  Bill  Clinton  addresses  the  British  Cabinet,  the  first 
USprealdenttodoso,  in  Downing  Street  photograph:  scottapplewhitc 


gant  stuffed  shirt  And  I treasure 
that  passage  in  the  memoirs  of  Clin- 
ton's Labour  Secretary,  Robert 
Reich,  about  the  “deadly  bore"  of  at- 
tending the  1994  Detroit  jobs  sum- 
mit with  Ken  Clarke. 

Clinton's  soft  spot  for  Major  is  the 
more  striking  because  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  president  feels  lie  is 
still  clearing  up  the  debris  left  by 
yesterday’s  men.  Clinton  is  too  cau- 
tious, even  in  private,  to  criticise 
George  Bush,  and  is  courting 
Bush's  personal  support  to  get  the 
revised  Nato  treaty  ratified  by  the 
US  Senate,  just  as  he  deployed  Bush 
to  campaign  for  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  Gatt 
world  trade  pact. 

But  it  was  from  Clinton's  staff 
that  I first  heard  the  quip  that  the 
unhappy  legacy  of  the  Bush-Major 
years  in  foreign  policy  was  “to  see 
that  Saddam  Hussein  kept  power 
and  Mikhail  Gorlrachev  lost  It".  And 
Clinton  reckons  that  his  early  for- 
eign policy  disasters  in  Somalia  and 
Bosnia  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
Bush  inheritance,  despite  Bush's  In- 
flated reputation  as  “the  foreign  pol- 
icy president". 

Major  also  had  a very  good  rela- 
tionship with  Bush,  and  Bush's  na- 
tional security  adviser  Brent 
Scowcroft  reckons  that  Major  was 
“one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  reli- 
able foreign  leaders  I ever  dealt 
with".  Major  probably  came  as  a re- 
lief after  the  hectoring  ways  of  Mrs 
Thatcher,  but  after  a rocky  Start, 
Bush  even  got  on  well  with  her.  I re- 
call him  getting  quite  misty-eyed  at 
a White  House  ceremony  after  she 
had  lost  office. 

The  hard  fact  is  that,  however 
much  we  may  say  Britain  has  lost 
weight  in.  world  affairs,  or  that  Ger- 
many has  become  more  important 
and  that  Britain  now  matters  to  file 
degree  that  it  can  be  useful  in  Eu- 
rope, there  is  a secret  weapon  in 
Anglo-American  affairs.  And  the  cu- 
rious chemistry  of  the  Clinton- 
Major  connection  illustrates  it 
unusually  well.  The  two  men  got  on, 
in  part  because  as  responsible  and 
professional  politicians  they  had  to 
craft  some  kind  of  working  relation- 
ship, but  also  because  British  and 
American  leaders  have  a great  deal 
of  business  to  conduct  The  con- 
stant connections  through  Nato  and 


over  Bosnia  and  in  dealings  with 
Russia,  reinforced  by  the  Group  of 
Seven  leading  industrial  nations, 
and  intensified  by  Northern  Ireland, 
meant  that  Clinton  was  more  in 
touch  with  Major  than  with  any 
other  foreign  leader. 

And  since  this  was  all  done  in  a 
common  language,  in  which  they 
could  understand  nuances  and 
tones  of  voice  in  a way  that  is  sel- 
dom achieved  through  interpreters, 
they  developed  a growing  sympathy 
almost  despite  themselves  and  their 


inn™* 

The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

policy  differences.  They  could  com- 
miserate over  their  joint  problems 
with  their  own  fractious  parties,  and 
liad  some  triumphs  to  share,  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  in  Bosnia, 
sweetening  their  encounters  with  ! 
mutual  congratulation. 

Barring  accidents,  this  Anglo- 
phone chemistry  Bhould  work  for 
Clinton  and  Blair,  as  well,  and 
should  do  so  with  remarkable  speed 
as  this  year’s  American-run  G7  sum- 
mit at  Denver  gives  way  to  the 
British  chairmanship  of  what  we 
must  now  call  the  G8  for  next  year. 
Since  that  will  happily  coincide  with 
Britain's  European  presidency,  in 
which  Blair  Mil  be  pushing.  Clin- 
ton’s own  hopes  for  a swift  enlarge- 
ment of  the  European  Union  to 
match  the  Nato  expansion,  the  Bill 
and  Tony  show  seems  feted  to  be- 
come very  Intimate  very  feat  And  if 
Blair  finds  some  thoughtful  way  to 
exploit  Clinton'B  soft  spot  for  Mojof, 
it  could  go  even  better. 

But  we  should  not  get  carried 


away.  The  myth  of  Bill-and-Blair 
synergy,  of  the  Clinton  clone  win- 
ning his  way  to  Downing  Street  with 
the  advice  and  slick  polling  skills  of 
the  avuncular  Clinton  campaign, 
has  been  carefully  nurtured  by 
aides  on  both  sides.  It  is  a whopping 
embellishment  of  the  truth. 

Beyond  the  disparities  between  a 
presidential  and  a parliamentary 
system,  there  are  three  salient  dif- 
ferences between  the  first  two 
Anglo-American  leaders  to  have 
been  born  since  the  second  world 
war.  The  first  is  that  Blair  com- 
mands his  parly,  which  has  been  re- 
built into  a genuine  and  energised 
mass  membership,  and  can  equally 
command  his  legislative  majority. 
By  contrast,  Clinton  came  to  power 
despite  his  Democratic  parly  estab- 
lishment and  believes  he  was  re- 
peatedly let  down  by  the  Democrats 
in  Congress.  He  has  relied  on  Re- 
publican votes  to  enact  his  free 
trade  strategy,  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  and  reform  welfare. 

The  second  difference  is  that 
Blair  appears  to  lack  the  human 
fralltjes  that  have  weighed  down  the 
Clinton  presidency,  such  as  last 
week’s  revival  of  the  Paula  Jones 
lawsuit  for  sexual  harassment  Far 
more  important  than  the  fact  that 
each  baby-boom  lawyer-politician  is 
married  to  an  ambitious  and  high- 
achieving  woman  lawyer  is  the  con- 
trast between  Blair's  self-control 
and  Clinton’s  Indiscipline.  Clinton's 
resilience  in  overcoming  these  re- 
peated embarrassments  is  hugely 
impressive,  but  Blair  looks  likely  to 
avoid  this  steady  bleeding  of  Clin- 
ton’s energies  and  credibility. 

The  third  key  difference  Is  tim- 
ing. The  tiro  men  share  file  project 
of  modernising  tired  old  progres- 
sive parties  and  moulding  them  into 
election-winning  teams  accommo- 
dating social  change  and  free-mar- 
ket  economies.  But  Clinton  came 
first,  charting  not  only  the  opportu- 
nities but  the  pitfalls  which  lie  in 
wait  in  a postmodern  social  democ- 
racy. Blair  knows  better  than  to  take 
risks  by  rewarding  a controversial 
new  constituency,  as  Clinton  did  by 
defending  the  rights  of  gays  in  the 
military  in  his  first  weeks  in  office. 

But  Blair's  team  have  also 
learned  from  Clinton's  setbacks. 
Again  there  are  three  main  lessons. 
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The  first  was  to  avoid  the  wrangllne 
between  left  and  right  during  the 
Cluiton  team's  first  100  days,  and  ao- 
cc-pt  the  initial  advice  of  Federal  Re- 
serve board  chairman  that  the 
economy  would  best  be  revived  by 
orthodox  economics. 

Clinton  ditched  his  campaign 
plans  for  a Keynesian-slyle  stimulus 
trackage.  Instead  he  raised  taxes 
and  cut  spending,  for  which  the 
markets  rewarded  him  by  cutting 
interest  rates  and  paving  the  way  for 
five  years  of  economic  recovery  and 
job  creation.  By  giving  the  Bank  of 
England  its  independence,  Blair  and 
liis  Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown 
have  signalled  that  they,  too,  accept 
llie  power  of  markets  over  modern 
government. 

The  second  lesson  has  been  the 
need  for  tight  political  control  over 
tile  nerve  centre  of  executive  gov- 
ernment. In  the  role  of  political  ap- 
pointees in  key  posts  once  filled  by 
the  professional  civil  service.  Down- 
ing Street  under  Blair  (as  under 
Thatcher)  looks  more  and  more  like 
the  White  House.  Clinton’s  early 
disasters  were  hatched  in  a White 
House  whose  staff  were  disorgan- 
ised, whose  meetings  were  undisci- 
plined and  which  tried  to  do  too 
many  things  at  once.  Blair's  rigor- 
ous agenda  of  legislative  priorities 
owes  a lot  to  Ginton's  bumpy  start. 

The  third  lesson  is  more  per- 
sonal: to  keep  the  unelected  First 
Lady  out  of  the  political  area,  de- 
spite her  impressive  attributes  and 
the  need  to  signal  an  understanding 
of  gender  politics.  Clinton  told  me 
last  month  that  he  reckoned  a big 
mistake  of  his  first  term  was  to 
tackle  health  reform  first  and  wel- 
fare reform  later.  The  price  he  paid 
was  to  waste  the  talents  of  his  wife 
on  too  grandiose  a goal.  The  moral 
for  Blair  and  his  wife  Chcrie  was 
clear,  but  the  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  women  MPs  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  also  spares  the 
prime  minister  the  need  to  reward 
the  women’s  vote  by  promoting  one 
emblematic  female. 

But  the  biggest  difference  of  all 
between  the  two  men  lies  in  the 
area  where  Blair  is  less  the  Btudent 
than  the  example  for  Clinton.  Since 
the  failure  of  health  reform,  Clinton 
ha9  shied  away  from  ambitious  do- 
mestic schemes.  Blair,  in  pursuing 
devolution  for  Scotland  and  Wales 
and  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  embarked  on  a stunning  reor- 
ganisation of  the  institutions  of  the 
British  state. 

Blair,  enriched  by  a towering  par- 
liamentary majority,  knows  what 
power  he  has  to  reform  home  af- 
fairs and  to  keep  his  promise  to  re- 
store Britain  to  the  centre  of 
European  affairs.  Clinton's  own 
grand  strategies  for  Nato,  Europe 

; and  a global  free  trade  agenda  stand 
in  cruel  contrast  to  the  emaciation 
of  his  domestic  project,  an  imbal- 
ance imposed  upon  him  by  those 
early  and  pioneering  mistakes  from 
which  Blair  can  now  benefit 

Blair  has  one  more  advantage 
over  Clinton.  He  has  learned  how 
not  to  manage  a party  in  parliament 
i from  Major,  whose  honest  talents 
and  best  intentions  over  Europe 
1 were  constantly  sabotaged  by  M*.  ; 
own  Eurosceptics.  And  how  Gto 
ton’s  own  negotiatioh  of  a balanced  , 
budget  with  the  Republicans  and  his 
decision  to  renew  China’s'  Most 
Favoured  Nation  trading  status  are  ; 
under  assault  from  Congressman 
Dick  Gephardt,  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House.  Indeed;  if  one 
faint  cloud  can  be  discerned  on  me  . 

Anglo-American  horizon,  it  coulee  . 

Clinton’d  open,  envy  of  Blair’s  grip! 
over  the  British  Lpbour  party. 
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A young  mother  opens  her  door  to  a stranger  who 
flings  acid  in  her  face.  Her  crime?  Being  a woman 


Marwa  Kamal  is  so  badly  scarred  that  she  feels  she  has  to  hide 


Shyam  Bhatla  In  Cairo 

SAWSAN  Abdel  Hamid,  a 25- 
yeanold  mother  from  the  A1 
Aneriya  suburb  of  Cairo, 
hides  her  blind  eye  behind  a patch 
made  from  her  mother's  curtains. 
She  is  another  victim  of  the  vicious 
arid  attacks  against  women  that 
have  spread  through  Egypt. 

Hundreds  have  been  horribly 
scarred,  triggering  a campaign 
among  doctors,  social  workers  and 
women's  activists  seeking  tougher 
laws  to  punish  the  attackers. 

Abandoned  by  a husband  who 
cannot  bear  to  look  at  her.  Hamid 
rarely  leaves  her  mother's  home  for 
fear  the  neighbours  will  mock  her 
injuries.  Acid  burns  have  etched 
deep  marks  on  her  chest  and  ear 
and  disfigured  half  her  face.  “It 
would  have  been  better  to  have 
died,"  says  this  quietly  spoken 
woman,  who  has  a four-year-old 
daughter.  “I  have  no  life  to  speak  of: 

1 spend  all  my  days  at  home,  away 
from  the  eyes  of  other  people.  I feel 
lam  worth  nothing." 

The  attack  happened  when  she 
answered  a knock  at  her  door  and  a 
stranger  — a tnan  in  his  mid-forties 
— threw  a saucepan  of  brown  liquid 
at  her.  He  is  still  at  large,  and 
Hamid,  who  has  endured  15  opera 
lions  on  her  face,  is  now  bankrupt. 
Her  only  brother,  Nasser,  sold  his 
car  to  pay  for  operations  but  says  lie 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a glass  eye 
that  might  encourage  her  to  emerge 
from  her  isolation. 

Psychiatrists  say  there  are  many 
explanations  for  this  form  of 
violence.  “Arid  attacks  ore  most 
often  the  result  of  male  jealousies," 
says  Dr  Abdallah  Mansour  of  the  A1 
Nadim  Centre  for  the  Management 
and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Victims  of 
Violence.  “Usually  when  there  is  a 
jealousy  It's  because  the  wife  is 
attractive  to  others.  Perhaps  the 
husband  has  a problem,  like  impot- 
ence." 

He  cites  the  case  of  19-year-old 
Marwa  Mohammed  Kamal,  disfig- 
ured when  her  fianc6  attacked  her 
with  acid  after  she  broke  off  their 
engagement.  Despite  operations, 
she  is  still  so  badly  scarred  she  feels 
she  has  to  hide  one  side  of  her  face. 


Her  fi4-year-old  father  has  had  lu 
sell  the  family  home  to  pay  for  his 
daughter’s  treatment  “Now  we  only 
have  God  to  stand  with  us,"  he  said. 

The  sulphuric  acid  attacks  have 
focused  attention  on  what  human 
rights  activists  and  sociologists  see 
as  a frightening  growth  in  violence 
against  women,  motivated  by  sexual 
and  economic  frustration  and  by  the 
ideals  of  some  Islamic  militants. 
Acid  attacks  were  once  the  pre- 
ferred punishment  of  Islamic  terror 
ists  against  young  women  seen  as 
offending  religious  sensibilities  by 
wearing  make-up  and  mini-skirts. 
Now  they  have  spread  to  the  secular 
ranks  of  frustrated  lovers  and  angry 
husbands  and  fathers. 


Dr  Ainal  Hamdy,  une  of  Cairo’s 
best  known  plastic  surgeons,  sees 
an  average  of  two  new  patients 
every  week  and  has  operated  on  50. 
He  says:  “Sulphuric  acid  is  used  to 
destroy  a woman  so  she  never  mar- 
ries again.  It's  also  cheap  and  easy 
to  carry.  One  patient  lost  both  her 
eyes  after  being  attacked  by  her 
drug-addicted  husbnnd  because  she 
wanted  a divorce. 

'The  acid  eats  away  at  the  mus- 
cles, bones,  membranes  and  vital  or- 
gans. It's  very  expensive  to  trent 
because  we  are  talking  about  multi- 
ple operations,  which  cost  thou- 
sands of  Egyptian  pounds."  Dr 
Haindy  has  joined  forces  with 
women’s  rights  groups  to  press  the 


government  to  ban  over-the-counter 
sales  of  acid.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  popularly  used  as  a do- 
mestic and  industrial  cleaner,  can 
be  bought  with  no  questions  asked 
for  less  than  $1.50  a litre. 

Most  of  Hanuly's  patients  arc  op- 
erated upon  fi-ee  of  charge  at  his 
government-run  hospital.  But  those 
who  opt  for  private  care  may  find 
they  have  to  sell  tlicir  personal  pos- 
sessions to  pay  for  the  prolonged 
treatment.  Dr  Galil  Grace,  another 
burns  specialist,  says  the  cost  of  one 
operation  in  a private  clinic  can  ex- 
ceed $8,000  in  a country  where  the 
average  monthly  salary  is  equiva- 
lent to  $125. 

“I  had  a women  whose  face,  neck 
and  chest  and  both  arms  were  af- 
fected." said  Dr  Grace.  “I  did  three 
operations.  We  had  to  build  an  eye 
socket.  You  can  imagine  the  cost." 

Sentences  on  those  attackers 
who  arc  caught  are  extremely  le- 
nient. Kamal's  ex-fianed  was  sen- 
tenced to  only  three  months' 
imprisonment. 

Dr  Hamdy  comments:  “The  solu- 
tion lies  with  our  government, 
which  should  make  acid  more  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
penalty  should  be  at  least  10  years 
in  prison." 

Feminists  hope  the  publicity  gen- 
erated by  acid  attacks  will  raise 
awareness  of  the  other  types  of 
violence  routinely  used  against 
women.  A survey  by  Egypt's  Na- 
tional Population  Council  discov- 
ered that  at  least  one  in  three 
married  women  had  been  beaten  by 
llieir  husbands.  The  unpublished 
report  has  embarrassed  the  govern- 
ment and  is  being  kept  under  wraps, 

Working  women  must  be  careful 
not  to  offend  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  those  Egyptian  men  who 
believe  n woman's  place  is  at  homo. 
Indeed,  Islamic  fury  is  offered  by 
some  police  inter  ruga  to  lx  iis  the 
only  possible  explanation  for  the  at- 
tack on  Hamid.  Some  neighbours 
believe  she  was  attacked  by  n Mus- 
lim fnnntic  who  did  not  approve  of 
her  leaving  home  without  n veil.  Her 
brother  has  a simpler  explanation: 
“I  wish  I could  catch  the  mun  re- 
sponsible for  destroying  my  sister's 
life.  He  must  be  criminally  insane." 


I T*S  SIMPLE,  cheap  mid  hru- 
I tally  effective:  a bottle  of  acid 
thrown  in  n woman's  fnce  nml 
the  damage  is  permanent, 
write 8 Ishai i Jonhi.  From 
Chinn  to  Cnnndn,  India  mul 
Jamaica  — uml  even  In  Britain 
— increasing  numbers  of  men 
nre  taking  revenge  on  women. 

In  Bangladesh  there  were  9t» 
attacks  Inst  year,  ntid  ninny  more 
in  India.  In  Jaipur,  capital  of 
Knjnsthan,  1 (i-ycar-nld  Shivmii 
Jadcjn  was  on  her  way  to  an 
exam  when  two  young  men 
threw  sulphuric  acid  in  her  face. 
She  had  spurned  a local  politi- 
cian's son  — and  paid  for  It  with 
her  looks. 

But  not  all  attacks  are  sexually 
motivated.  TWo  years  ago  in 
Madras,  India,  V S Chnndrnlckh, 
a well-known  woman  civil  ser- 
vant, was  attacked  by  supporters 
of  Ms  Jnyaliilillia,  chief  minister 
of  the  state  of Tamil  Nadu,  as 
part  of  a political  vendetta.  And 
at  the  peak  of  the  separatist 
insurgency  in  Indian-adminis- 
tered Kashmir,  secessionists 
threatened  acid  attacks  on 
women  who  did  not  cover  them 
solves  completely  in  public. 

In  Bangladesh,  niLric  rather 
than  sulphuric  is  the  ncid  of 
choice.  Nurmi  Nahnr  was  a 1 5- 
year-old  schoolgirl  and  a local 
beauty  when  she  was  attacked  I iy 
a man  whose  romantic  advances 
she  had  spurned.  Today  she 
keeps  her  fare  veiled. 

In  the  shanty  (owns  of 
Kingston  in  Jamaica  there  luive 
heen  several  cases  of  “hiihy 
mothers"  — teenagers  wlm  have 
had  children  by  notoriously 
promiscuous  men  — Hi  rowing 
acid  on  rival  lovers.  And  in 
Shanghai,  n teacher  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  pouring 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  on 
her  lover’s  wife  und  daughter. 

lu  Scallund,  Ionise  Buddy 
wuH  blinded  by  add  thrown  by  u 
thug  hired  by  her  former  hus- 
band. And  lu  Toronto,  Canada, 
Turin cu hz  Kulndzlej  and  Ilnllun 
Szpaln  were  jailed  for  10  years 
earlier  tills  year  nfter  blinding 
ono  of  Szpnln's  love  rivals. 


Where  literacy  is  written  in  the  wind 


Complacency  is  costing 
Kerala  its  title  as  India's 
most  literate  state,  writes 

Suzanne  Goldenberg 

LIKE  most  of  the  village  women, 
S Raman!  has  the  chafed  palms 
°f  a lifetime's  hard  work  coaxing 
tough  coconut  husk  through  a apln- 
nbig  wheel  to  turn  it  info.  rope.  But 
8jie  has  another , talent  an  ability 
sbe  carefully  nurtures  by  collecting 
old  newspapers  and  writing  to  a 
“tother  working  in  the  Gull 
“Today,  I qan  keep  my  secrets 
my  family  life  private.  If  1 have 
something  to  say  to  my  brother,  I 
don't  have  to  tell  it  first  to 
strangers,"  she  said. 

In  most  parts  of  India,  where  the 
national  literacy  rate  for  women  is 
it  would  be  practically 
unthinkable  for  someone  like  Mrs 
«amani  to  read  and  write.  Not  so  In 
J^rala,  where  foe  rate  touches  90 


per  cent,  and  people  are  ashamed  If 
they  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

But  having  conducted  perhaps 
the  world's  most  successful  cam- 
paign for  mass  literacy,  and  having 
declared  the  state  folly  literate  in 
1991,  campaigners  are  finding  to 
their  dismay  that  people  are  forget- 
ting what  they  have  learnt 

“Something  disastrous  happened. 
We  made  our  people  literate,  but  we 
didn’t  attend  to  their  needs  for  con- 
tinuing education,”  said  K Sivadasan 
.PiQai,  who  for  the  past  40  years  has 
been  one  of  the  state’s  leading  liter- 
acy campaigners. 

It  tbok  more  than  a century  to 
teach  Keralites  to  read,  and  it  was 
due  more  to  the  efforts  of  social  re- 
form movements  which  emerged  in 
the  1870s  than  to  the  government. 

Ten  years  ago  campaigners  deter- 
mined to  start  by  making  a single  vil- 
lage fully  literate  within  months.  “We 
told  them,  You  should  become  liter- 
ate so  you  won't  be  exploited  by  oth- 
ereVMrPillaisaid. 


Thousands  of  volunteers  de- 
scended on  the  village,  primers  on 
civil  rights  and  agriculture  were 
written.  The  experiment  worked, 
and  the  campaigners  then  set  out  to 
teach  an  entire  town,  and  then  a dis- 
trict, to  read. 

In  1991.  the  communist-led  gov- 
ernment supported  an  even  more 
ambitious  Initiative  to  make  the 
whole  state  literate:  1.2  million  peo- 
ple graduated  from  the  course,  sup- 
posedly able  to  write  a simple  letter 
People  still  remember  with  pride 
the  date  on  wliich  total  literacy  was 
declared;  they  are  less  certain  how 
the  dream  was  lost 
T have  never  found  a greater  de- 
gree of  complacency  than  in  Kerala. 
Haring  become  89.9  per  cent  liter 
ate,  and  haring  felt  themselves  the 
models  for  a nation,  they  lapsed  into 
a stupor,"  said  Bhaskar  Chatterjee, 
director  of  the  National  Literacy 
Mission  in  New  Delhi.  ’ : 

Mr  Pillai  estimates  that  tiiree- 
qdarters  of  the  12  million'  pedple 


made  literate  in  the  last  big  cam- 
paign have  lost  their  skills.  Among 
them  are  Mrs  Rmnani's  classmates. 

Three  of  them  pore  over  a news- 
paper headline  in  Malayolnm,  the 
local  language,  slinking  their  heads 
in  confusion. 

Kerala's  declining  literacy  could 


serve  ns  a cmilhuiury  Ink-,  except 
dial  standards  in  the  rest  nf  India 
nre  even  worse.  The  tint  fount  liter- 
acy rale  Is  52.2  per  cent  whereas  in 
China,  the  rate  is  approaching  HO 
per  cent.  What  is  even  more  unset- 
tling is  that  literacy  remains  the  pre- 
serve of  tlie  powerful. 

Although  the  government  hah 
promised  to  make  India  fully  literate 
within  the  10  years,  Iti  reality  its 
alms  are  for  more  'moriesl.  Literacy 
programmes  get  5 per  cent  of  the 
national  education  budget,  which  in 
turn  represents  less  than  4 per  cent 
df  ifcv&rnmerit  spending. 

"“We  belieVe  that  a crude  literacy 
rate  of  75  per  cent  for  a target  popu- 
lation aged  15  to  35  is  all  we  need  for 
the  nation,”  1 Mr  Chatterjee  said. 
"After  that  literacy  becomes  self-per- 
petuating, because  literate  parents 
will  send  their  children  to  school." 

But  for  Mrs  Ramanl's  classmates 
. it  may  be  too  late.  1 forgot  most  of 
the  alphabet.  .1  can  just  about  write 
my  name,"  said  H Srilata,  a weaver. 
“My  daughter  has  a BA,  but  it  would 
j be  a stroke  of  luck  if  she  found 
work,  so  what  can  I hope  for?" 
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Head  teachers’  enemy 
survives  sacking  call 


guardian  weekly! 


THE  GOVERNMENT  brushed 
aside  the  first  protest  from  the 
leaching  profession,  its  natural  sup- 
porters, when  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  David  Biun- 
kett.  rejected  a unanimous  vote  of 
no  confidence  by  head  teachers  in 
Chris  Wuodhead,  the  chief  inspec- 
tor of  schools. 

Mr  Woodhead  has  attracted  the 
hostility  of  most  of  the  teaching 
unions  because  of  his  condemnation 
of  an  estimated  15,000  incompetent 
teachers  and  his  belief  in  the  need  to 
reform  what  he  regards  as  a compla- 
cent profession..  The  National 
Association  of  Head  Teachers 
(NAHT).  in  a conference  motion,  de- 
manded his  removal  from  office, 
claiming  that  head  teachers,  staff 
and  governors  had  lost  confidence 
in  him. 

But  Mr  Blunketf,  speaking  at  the 
same  conference,  confirmed  that 
Mr  Woodhead  would  not  only  keep 
his  job  but  also  become  joint-vice- 
chairman of  a task  force  that  is 
being  set  up  to  "evangelise"  more 
effective  classroom  techniques. 

“Let  no  one,  no  sceptic,  no  cynic, 
no  energy-sapper,  erode  the  enthu- 
siasm and  hope  that  currently 
exist,"  said  Mr  Blunkett,  who  will 
personally  head  the  new  task  force. 

Mr  Woodhead  will  share  the  vice- 
chairmanship  with  Professor  Tim 
Brighouse,  chief  education  officer 
of  Birmingham  and  an  nrch-critic  of 
the  Woodhead  inspection  regime 
which,  he  claims,  creates  a “reign  of 
terror"  in  schools. 

The  Government  demonstrated 
its  policy  of  "zero  tolerance"  of  fail- 
ure by  closing  St  Richard,  a compre- 
hensive school  in  Camden,  north 
London,  which  it  said  had  let  its 
pupils  down  by  failing  to  raise  its 
standards  during  nearly  three  years 
of  remedial  measures. 

It  is  also  introducing  a fast-track 
procedure  for  getting  rid  of  incom- 
petent teachers.  The  schools  minis- 
ter, Stephen  Byers,  said  the 
Government  refused  to  join  the 
“conspiracy  of  silence"  about  a mi- 
nority of  teachers  who  were  damag- 
ing children's  opportunities,  and  the 
time  taken  to  secure  s dismissal 
should  be  reduced  from  the  current 
18-24  months  to  around  six  months. 


SIR  ROBIN  Butler,  the  cabinet 
secretary  and  head  of  the  Civil 
Service,  blocked  the  appointment  of 
Jonathan  Powell,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's chief  political  aide  to  the  job  of 
principal  private  secretary  to  the 
prime  minister. 

The  post  Is  traditionally  held  by  a 
politically  neutral  civil  servant  and 
for  Sir  Robin,  already  .concerned 
about  the  number  of  political  ap- 
pointments in  Downing  Street,  it 
was  a move  too  far. 

Earlier,  Sir  Michael  Belt,  head  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
warned  that  only  three  political  ap- 
pointments could  be  made  to  senior 
Downing  Street  posts.  If  Labour 
wanted  more,  it  should  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament.  Sir  Michael  is 
responsible  for  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Service  code,  which  requires 
that  posts  be  filled  on  the  principles 
of  fairness  and  open  competition. 

Since  the  election.  Labour  has 
moved  many  members  of  its  cam- 
paign team  into  Whitehall  .jobs, 
including  Tony  Blair's  press  secre- 
tary, AJastqir  Campbell. 


BILL  GATES,  founder  of  the 
computer  giant,  Microsoft,  was 
reported  to  be  setting  up  a multi- 
million pound  research  campus  in 
Cambridge  which  could  rival  Cali- 
fornia's Silicon  Valley. 

The  world's  largest  computer 
software  firm  examined  a number 
of  European  sites  for  its  next  "big 
project"  and  settled  on  Cambridge 
because  of  its  long  academic  her- 
itage and  reputation,  A secret  deal 
was  negotiated  between  Microsoft 
executives  and  a group  of  acade- 
mics, including  the  best-selling  au- 
thor, Professor  Stephen  Hawking, 
who  Is  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge.  One  of  his  for- 
mer pupils  was  Nathan  Myhrvold, 
now  Mr  Gates's  right-hand  man. 

If  the  deal  goes  ahead,  it  will  be 
the  largest  investment  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


HOURS  after  the  Government 
announced  its  intention  to  re- 
view the  contentious  law  on  surro- 
gacy, two  gay  men  from  Greater 
Manchester  revealed  that  they  were 
using  gay  contacts  and  scouring 
magazine  advertisements  to  seek  a 
surrogate  mother  who  would  bear 
them  a “family  child".  They  insisted 
that  they  had  a “Gad-given  right"  to 
be  parents  and  were  looking  for  a 
mother  or  a lesbian  couple  who 
would  have  a child  by  artificial  in- 
semination and  share  his  or  her 
upbringing. 

Their  efforts  to  adopt  or  foster 
have  been  refused  on  disability 
grpunds.  Russell  Conlon,  aged  39, 
has  osteoarthritis  and  osteoporosis, 
while  his  partner,  Chris  Joyce,  32, 
has  epilepsy. 

Mr  Joyce  would  be  the  donor  if 
surrogacy  went  ahead. 


THE  DEBATE  on  the  alleged 
marketing  of  alcoholic  drinks  to 
teenagers  intensified  when  a distrib- 
ution company  refused  to  abandon 
the  launch  of  sachets  containing 
neat  spirits,  despite  a report  con- 
demning them  as  irresponsible. 

Pierhead  Purchasing  said  it 
would  press  on  with  its  nationwide 
launch  of  Totpaks,  sachets  manufac- 
tured in  South  Africa  and  each 
containing  30ml  of  spirits  at  up  to 
40  per  cent  proof.  The  company  said 
they  were  aimed  at  elderly  people, 
hikers,  anglers  and  campers  who 
would  find  it  inconvenient  to  carry  n 
glass. 
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Some  of  the  women  sent  to  Australia  as  orphans  50  years  ago,  arriving  in  London  photo  davidches^ 

Exiled  orphans  seek  lost  families 


Sarah  Boseloy 

A GROUP  of  women  sent  to 
Australia  as  orphans  50  years 
ago  returned  to  Britain  last 
week  on  a journey  to  discover  their 
roots  and  meet  the  families  they  had 
never  known. 

There  were  emotional  scenes  as 
the  40  women  arrived  at  Heathrow 
airport  to  be  met  by  friends  and  rel- 
atives. All  the  women  had  been 
abandoned  to  orphanages  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  by  mothers  not 
able  to  care  for  them  because  of  fi- 
nancial and  social  pressures. 

Most  were  sent  to  Perth  in  1947 
aboard  the  cruiser  Oaterley  with 
other  British  emigrants,  in  hopes  of 
a better  life  where  the  future 
seemed  brighter  than  in  Britain, 
deep  in  depression  after-  the  second 
world  war. 

The  women,  now  aged  54  tu  04, 
wer?  brought  up  by  the  Sisters  of 
Nazareth  at  Nazareth  House  at 
Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 

Many  were  not  told  they  were 
embarking  on  a new  life.  Eileen 
Ashby,  aged  57.  who  was  eight 


Degree  to  end 
dodgy  dealing 

IT  IS  a posh  new  degree  that 
could  be  a nice  little  runner . . . 
and  put  paid  to  the  dodgy  used 
salesmen  who  have  gone  through 
the  Arthur  Daley  university  of 
life,  writes  James  Meikle, 

The  motor  industry  is  to  get  a 
degree  course  in  car  dealership. 
Twenty-two  students,  sales  peo- 
ple already  employed  in  the  Ford 
network,  will  this  week  start  a 
three-year  part-tinie  BSc.  They 
will  be  taught  management,  mar- 
keting and  business  skills  as 
well  as  customer  care  — rather 
than  how  to  promise  “one  care- 
ful lady  owner”  and  “genuine 
low  mileage”. 

Mike  Allmond,  manager  pf 
Re  MIT,  the  training  company  of 
the  Retell  Motor  Industry 
: Federation,  which  is  backing  the 
course,  said  the  days  of  Arthur  , 
Daley  (the  shady  businessman  . 
in  TV's  Minder)  were  gone  and  ' 
forgotten.  “You  can’t  con  the 
customer  and  have  them  back.  . 
The  reality  is  that  the  motor  re- 
tailer Is  a reputable 'trader  who 
has  to  rely  on  quality  of  service.” 


when  she  was  sent  from  an  orphan- 
age In  Cheltenham,  Gloucester- 
shire, said:  “I  did  not  have  a clue 
what  was  happening.  What  does  an 
eight-year-old  know?  I was  just  put 
on  to  a coach  with  in  Cheltenham. 

“We  ended  up  in  Southampton 
and  spent  six  weeks  on  a boat 
When  we  arrived  someone  said  we 
were  in  Australia,  but  it  could  have 
been  anywhere.  We  ended  up  at 
another  orphanage  and  I really 
thought  I was  back  at  the  same 
one." 

Mrs  Ashby,  who  is  making  the 
journey  with  her  husband  Brian, 
aged  51.  said  she  newer  knew  until 
years  Inter  what  had  happened.  She 
then  began  the  search  for  her  Irish 
mother,  with  whom  she  was  n- 
uniti-d  six  years  ago.  Her  mother 
has  since  died. 

“It  was  not  until  years  later  1 re- 
alised how  far  we  had  come.  We  hud 
no  records  mid  had  been  taken 
away  from  our  homeland.  U was  not 
until  after  I left  the  orphanage  at  IH 
that  I went  buck  for  information," 
Mrs  Ashby  said,  but  the  orphanage 
had  no  record  of  where  she  came 


from  except  a birth  certificate  with 
the  wrong  name  on  it. 

She  said  her  mother  had  been 
sent  to  England  when  she  became 
pregnant  and  had  left  her  there  as  a 
baby. 

"As  a child  l was  bitter  about 
everyone  who  had  mums  and  dads, 
and  1 wanted  to  know  why  nobody 
wanted  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.  I fell  I had  been  robbed  of  fam- 
ily life.  No  one  has  ever  really  said 
sorry  Hum*. 

"I  don't  blame  my  mother  for  any- 
thing and  just  feel  she  1 tad  a bell  of  a 
hard  linn-.  The  British  government  I 
has  got  a lot  to  answer  for.  sending  \ 
tis  mil  without  any  records.  At  the 
time  I just  thought  I was  going  on  ■ 
holiday." 

In  general,  the  women  do  not  fed  | 
bitter  rilnml  their  1 1 vat  men  t becatK  i 
of  the  happiness  they  found.  ”1W  | 
had  a marvellous  lime  in  Australia  , 
said  Valerie  Slanden,  aged  58.  'll  is  • 
a beautiful  country  and  it  could  not 
really  have  been  belter.  It  felt  very 
strange  coming  here."  She  is  hpP' 
mg  l<i  meet  her  sister  for  the  firsi 
lime  in  45  years. 


Cases  of  soldiers  shot  as 
cowards  to  be  reviewed 


David  Fairhall 

THE  prospect  of  more  than  300 
soldiers  executed  for  cowardice 
and  desertion  in  the  first  world  war 
being  officially  pardoned  was  Inst 
week  welcomed  on  behalf  of  ex- 
servicemen  by  the  Royal  British 
Legion. 

A review  of  the  305  cases,  many 
of  them  involving  shell-shocked 
youngsters  who  had  qo  chance  to 
prepare  a defence  and  no  right  of 
appeal  before  feeing  a firing  9quad, 
was  ordered  by  the  armed  forces 
minister,  John  Reid.  The  minister 
warned  that  this  was  a complicated 
legal  and  moral  issue,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  buijd  up  premature 
hopes  among  surviving  relatives! 

Investigations  have  also  ..shown 
that  at  least  five  of  the  305  soldiers 
were  under  age  and  shqiijd  not 'have 
been  serving  according,,  to  army 
rules  at  the  time. 

The  legion  said  that  In  the  light  of 
current  medical  evidence  those  exe- 
cuted for  ( fowardice  during,  the 
1914-18  war  sliou  Id  be  pardoned,  j 
Andrew  MacKinlay,  Labour  MP 


for  Thurrock,  who  has  long  cam- 
paigned for  n posthumous 
has  meanwhile  tabled  a motion  in 
Hit*  House  of  Commons  which  ne 
believes  may  find  support  from  a 
majority  of  MPs,  • . 

Dr  Reid  was  amopg  those  wno 
backed  an  eariier  Commons  mow  | 
by  Mr  MacKinlay  to  have  the  men 
pardoned.  His  new  motion  aW 
that  even  if  a few  of  those  execufej 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  ® 
dards,  "time,  compassion  anrt  jus- 
tice dictates  that  all  these _ soldiers 
should  now  be  treated  as  vicbmso 

the  conflict".  , .•  __ 

Mr  MacKinlay  said  that jnow 
executed  were  denied  natural  J ^ 
tice  because  they  had 
prepare  a defence  — ' for 
by  producing  medical 
shell-shock  — were,  not 
represented,  and  had  no  w1 . . 

Pln  his  minisfeiial  announcement, 

' Dr  Reid  said:  “From  where 
today,  we  can  only  imajpn 
horror  of  life  in  the  trenches.  _ , 


Fury  at  Camelot  pay  rises 


Andrew  Cutf 

THE  National  Lottery  opera- 
tor, Camelot,  was  this  week 
embroiled  In  fresh  crisis  as  it 
emerged  that  four  senior  executives 
are  to  receive  large  bonuses  on  top 
of  salary  rises  averaging  40  per  cent. 

Directors  will  receive  bonuses  to- 
talling almost  £700,000  for  the  year 
ending  March  1997,  a period  when 
profits  fell  from  £51.1  million  to 
£46.8  million,  and  when  £143  million 
less  was  raised  for  good  causes. 

The  payments  will  be  made  to 
chief  executive  Tim  Holley  and  ex- 
ecutive directors  David  Rigg,  Peter 
Murphy  and  David  Clark  in  two  in- 
stalments. 

Camelofs  hopes  of  restoring  con- 
fidence in  its  running  of  the  lottery 
were  dashed  on  Monday  when  the 
Heritage  Secretary.  Chris  Smith, 


rejected  proposed  concessions  over 
directors'  pay  and  company  profits. 

Mr  Smith  summoned  Sir  George 
Russell,  Camelofs  chairman,  to  dis- 
cuss the  pay  rises  and  bonuses.  Sir 
George  offered  to  donate  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  bonuses  to  charity  and 
to  consider  plans  to  move  the  lot- 
tery towards  a non-profit  operation. 

But  after  meeting  for  more  than 
an  hour,  Mr  Smith  rejected  the  olive 
branch,  which  he  said  ignored  the 
key  issue  of  excessive  and  unjustifi- 
able payouts  to  directors. 

He  has  given  directors  until  the 
end  of  the  week  to  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  offer  to  hand  back  at 
least  part  of  their  pay  rises. 

Mr  Smith  said:  “Camelot  came 
armed  with  the  small  concession 
that  they  should  make  a donation 
from  their  profits  equivalent  to  the 
bonuses  ...  I don't  believe  that 


addresses  the  public  anxiety  and 
concern  that's  being  shown,  nnd  1 
was  disappointed  that  they  hadn’t 
come  armed  with  anything  else." 

He  reiterated  his  warning  that 
failure  to  address  this  anger, 
demonstrated  by  hundreds  of 
protest  calls  to  his  department, 
would  harm  the  lottery.  “If  people 
don’t  retain  confidence  in  the  lot- 
tery then  they  won’t  play  it." 

The  meeting  took  place  amid 
speculation  that  fury  over  the  pay 
rises  was  behind  the  £4.5  million 
drop  in  lottery  ticket  sales  for  last 
Saturday's  draw,  but  Camelot, 
blamed  the  hot  weather. 

The  dispute  may  have  reached  an 
impasse,  with  Sir  George  saying  he 
lias  gone  as  far  as  possible.  Describ- 
ing the  meeting  as  "constructive", 
he  said  the  salary  and  bonus 
arrangements  were  built  into 


directors’  employment  contracts 
and  could  not  be  overturned. 

Mr  Smith,  who  has  already  out- 
lined plans  to  transfer  the  running 
of  tiie  lottery  to  a not-for-profit  oper- 
ator, said:  The  key  message  is  that 
the  National  Lottery  is  for  the  prize 
winners  and  for  the  good  causes.  It 
is  not  for  profiteering.  1 am  very 
angry  Indeed.” 

He  did  not  rule  out  tenninnting 
Camelofs  contract  early,  even 
though  it  would  be  a legal  minefield. 

A Downing  Street  spokesman 
said:  "The  Prime  Minister’s  reaction 
is  the  same  as  that  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  buy  lottery  tickets  up  and 
down  the  country — one  of  outrage." 

A spokesman  for  the  Virgin 
Group  chairman.  Richard  Branson, 
who  unsuccessfully  bid  to  run  a 
non-profit  lottery,  said:  “If  ever  the 
directors  of  Camelot  have  created  a 
good  argument  for  an  immediate 
windfall  tax,  tike  that  to  be  faced  by 
the  privatised  monopoly  utilities, 
this  is  it" 


Clarke  gets  a boost  as  Tory 
leadership  race  hots  up 


Rebecca  Smlthera 

THE  final  lap  of  the  Tory  leader- 
ship race  began  last  weekend 
with  the  former  party  chairman  Sir 
Norman  Fowler  pledging  his  back- 
ing for  shadow  chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke’s  hid  to  succeed  John  Major. 

The  latest  endorsement  of  the 
only  centre-left  candidate  in  the 
contest  — and  Hie  bookies' 
favourite  — is  seen  as  a consider- 
able coup  by  Mr  Clarke’s  campaign 
team,  because  Sir  Norman  is  on  the 
centre-right  of  the  party. 

In  a less  surprising  move,  the  for- 
mer deputy  prime  minister,  Michael 
Heseitine.  also  pledged  his  alle- 
i gianceto  Mr  Clarke. 

In  a strongly  supportive  state- 
ment, Sir  Norman  said  he  is  back- 
ing Mr  Clarke  because  he  is  a 
proven  Commons  performer  nnd 
the  opponent  most  feared  by 
Labour,  and  will  have  most  appeal  to 
the  "middle  ground"  where  the 
Tories  have  lost  so  much  support. 
With  nominations  due  to  open  at 


noon  on  Thursday  for  the  first  ballot 
on  June  10.  final  campaigning 
reaches  a climax  this  week. 

Meanwhile  two  of  the  rightwing 
contendere  in  the  contest  offered  mi 
olive  branch  to  Mr  Clarke,  saying 
they  would  be  happy  to  have  him  in 
their  front  bench  teams.  But  both 
Peter  Lilley  and  John  Redwood 
played  down  suggestions  that  their 
camps  were  in  discussion  with  fel- 
low contender  Michael  Howard’s 
team  over  combining  forces  to  en- 
sure neither  Mr  Clarke  nor  centrist 
candidate  William  Hague  won  the 
leadership. 

Blit  Mr  Hague  last  week  claimed 
a further  boost  to  his  campaign  to 
lead  the  party  when  the  former 
Scottish  secretary.  Michael  Forsyth, 
declared  his  support  for  the  former 
Welsh  secretary. 

All  six  candidates  promised  to  de- 
clare the  sources  of  their  campaign 
finance  after  Sir  Gordon  Downey, 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  for 
Standards,  made  plain  that  new 
rules  would  require  it. 
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Runaway ...  A protester  Is  led  away  by  police  having  been  wrested 
at  Flywood  Camp,  Manchester  airport  i’hoiogram  i:  Mikp  scwfll 


PM  offers  hope  to  jobless  Bailiffs  bullish  at  Manchester 


Rebecca  Smlthera 

THE  PRIME  Minister  on  Mon- 
day offered  a “new  bargain” 
with  Britain  to  help  get  the  “forgot- 
ten millions"  Into  work,  but  made  it 
clear  that  people  will  have  to  learn 
to  help  themselves  under  his  reform 
of  the  welfare  system. 

Tony  Blair  promised  "empower- 
ment, not  punishment"  to  help  en- 
tourage lone  parents  to  find  jobs, 
his  proposals  received  a cautious 
tricorne  from  pressure  groups, 
who  said  they  would  fight  any 
woves  to  make  attendance  at  a Job- 
Centre  compulsory.  They  called  for 
J national  childcare  strategy  rather 
than  a "piecemeal"  scheme  funded 
0)’  lottery  ca9h. 

In  his  first  major  speech  outside 
Westminster  since  the  general  elec- 
J'on,  Mr  Blair  set  out  a philosophy 
■or  modernising  the  welfare  state 
. er  than  presenting  any  new  pol- 
ity proposals.  He  spoke  from  the 
farefelly  chosen  backdrop  of  a 
J*®,  Jawing  estate  In  Southwark, 
south  London. 

He  flagged  up  the  Government's 

^elfere  to  ^rk"  Budget  - which 

L^as  rcnttfmed  for  July  2 — when 


the  Chancellor  will  announce  plans 
to  help  put  250,000  jobless  young 
people  Into  work  or  training  funded 
by  the  windfall  tax.  ' ■ 

“This  new  alliance  of  interests  lo 
build  on  ‘one  nation  Britain’  can 
only  be  done  on  a basis  of  n new  bar- 
gain between  us  all  as  members  of 
society,"  he  said.  ‘The  basis  of  this 
modern  civic  society  is  an  ethic  of 
mutual  responsibility  or  duty  . . . 
You  only  take  out  If  you  put  in. 
That’s  the  bargain." 

Mr  Blair  underlined  figures 
showing  that  5 million  people  of 
working  age  live  in  homes  where 
nobody  works  while  more  than  a 
, million  had  never  worked.  In  addi- 
tion, Britain  had  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  single  parent  families  in 
Europe.  Central  to  helping  them 
back  to  work  is  improved  childcare, 
where  the  Government  plans  to  en- 
courage more  after-school  clubs; 
funded  by  the  private  sector  and  lot- 
tery cash.  1 

Anne  Longfield,  director  of  the 
Kids’  Clubs  Network,  said:  "The 
majority  of  lone  parents  want  to 
work  but  cannot  even  begin  to 
search  for  a job  without  childcare 
support." 


David  Ward 


I remain  In  tree  houses 
and  tunnels  on  the  site  of 
Manchester  airport’s  second 
runway  after  raids  by  bailiffs 
over  the  past  week. 

"We  expect  to  finish  clearing 
all  the  trees  by  Wednesday 
morning,”  said  Randal  Hibbert, 
the  under-sheriff  of  Cheshire 
commanding  the  eviction. 

The  last  protester  at  the  Sir 
Cliff  Richard  OBE  Vegan 
Revolution  camp  emerged  from 
his  tuitnel  on  Monday  after  six 
days.  Seven  other  protesters  re- 
main underground  at  Flywood,  ■' 
Including  three  in  CakelioJe,  the 
most  complex  tunnel  on  the  she. 

About  20  activists,  Including 
one  in  a hammock  70ft  up,  are 
left  in  two  tree  houses  at  River 
. Rats,  the  sixth  and  last  camp  on 
the  site  to  face  eviction. 

As  climbers  this  week 
| trimmed  trees  next  to  the  80ft 
ash  in  which  the  houses  are 
built,  other  protesters  outside 
the  security  fence  shouted  en- 
couragement to  colleagues. 


The  final  three  Flywood  resi- 
; dents  — Including  Phil,  who  had 
Btood  on  a branch  70ft  up  with  a 
l noose  round  his  neck  — came 
down  on  Monday  after  they  and 
six  colleagues  living  In  the  four 
1 decker  Bnttlestar  Galnctica  tree 
house  took  to  the  upper  boughs 
on  Sunday  night. 

Meanwhile  Swampy,  the  sub- 
terranean environmental  ac-  - 
tivist,  slipped  back  on  to  the 
protest  stage  under  the  noses  of 
security  guards  on  Monday. 

Five  months  after  his  high- 
profile  eviction  from  the  Falrmile 
camp  on  the  route  of  the  A30 
. dual  carriageway  in  east  Devon, 

■ Swampy  helped  reoccupy  the 
site  in  a move  that  caught  the  ;- 
Anglo- German  road  building 
consortium  unprepared. 

Poor  air  quality  and  fenr  of  a 
, cave-in  drove  Swampy  out  of  the 
his  latest  hole  in  the  ground  ' 
within  hours.  He  said  the  deci- 
sion to  abandon  the  Manchester 
runway  protest  and  return  to1 
Devon  hod  been  worthwhile. 

“We  want  to  show  them  that 
even  though  they  evict  us  one: 
time  we  will  be  back." 
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In  Brief 

DOCTORS  monitoring  mi  out- 
break of  E.  coli  poisoning  lit 
Falkirk  hospital  iti  Scotland  luivc 
Identified  six  new  ruses,  while 
health  officials  In  England  arc 
investigating  two  outbreaks  in- 
volving children.  The  number  of 
people  who  died  ns  a result  of  an 
E.  coli  outbreak  in  Scotland  last 
yenr  is  now  a record,  niter  the 
dentil  of  the  20th  victim. 

GWYN  JONES,  ii  fanner  who 
triumphed  in  sheep  dog  tri- 
als across  Britain,  was  fined 
£2,000  after  being  found  guilty 
of  five  charges  of  causing  unnec- 
essary suffering  to  five  collies. 

LYNNE  KELLY,  the  woman  til 
the  centre  of  a hitter  legal 
battle  over  her  unborn  baby,  has 
had  her  pregnancy  terminated. 


A POST-ELECTION  jump  in 
house  prices  and  strong  de- 
mand for  home  loans  have  seen 
price  tags  mi  house  prices  jump 
iiy  1 .2  per  cent  during  May  — 
three  times  the  rise  recorded  the 
previous  month. 


THE  academic  George  Main 
was  appointed  ns  chairman 
of  the  new  Low  l’ay  Commission 
on  (lie  day  a report  by  the 
Employment  Policy  Institute 
claimed  a minimum  wage  of 
£.’1.75  could  be  introduced  with- 
out adding  lo  dole  queues. 


THE.  Criminal  Cases  Review, 
investigating  alleged  iiiiscnr- 
ringes  of  justice,  is  receiving 
cases  at  the  rale  of  seven  a day. 


Kathleen  atkinson,  the 

nurse  at  the  centre  of  nil  lu- 
cgiiry  Into  the  deaths  or  several 
patients  tit  Newcastle's  Royal 
Victoria  Infirmary,  hns  been 
charged  with  (wo  attempted  in  or- 
ders and  incitement  lo  murder. 


Cl  IRIS  SMITH,  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  signalled 
nil  early  cml  to  Channel  4'h 
funding  formula  payments  to 
ITV  when  he  ordered  an  urgent 
review  of  the  arrangement. 

A CRAZE  for  “lift-surfing”  in' 
tower  blocks  hnd  claimed  Its 
first  victim,  Paul  Illingworth, 
aged  10,  who  fell  eight  floors 
. down  a concrete  shaft  on  the 
estate  he  Hvccl  in  near  leeds.  • • ' 

STEPHEN  MARTIN,  aged  41, 
and  David  Mitchell,  aged  34, 
became  the  first  British  expedi- 
tion to  succeed  In  n»  unsup- 
ported attempt  to  reach  the 
: North  Pole. 

■ Women  reach  Pole,  page  £5 

THE  West  End  production  of 
Ibsen’s  A Doll  House,  at  first 
denied  permission  to  transfer  to 
Broadway,  won.  four  Tony  awards. 

I • : -•  

, ""n  — 1 — ■ 

TWO  'British  nurses  accused  ■ 
of  murdering  an  Australian 
S colleague  have  offered  to  set  up 
i a trust  fhnd  In  memory  of  the  ; • 
victim  if  they  are  reprieved.-  -1-'- *■  * 
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Armed  services 
fear  tough  cuts 


David  Falrhall 


BRITISH  service  chiefs  facing 
a six-monlh  “strategic  de- 
fence review”  were  last  week 
fearful  that  Whitehall’s  accountants 
have  their  sights  on  the  British  ar- 
moured division  in  Germany,  and 
the  navy's  long-range  surface  fleet. 

The  Defence  Secretary,  George 
Robertson,  launching  an  overhaul  of 
Britain's  £22  billion  defence  budget, 
admitted  that  pulling  troops  out  of 
Germany  was  seen  by  some  people 
as  a good  way  of  saving  money. 

And  observer  say  Die  navy’s 
“blue  water"  surface  ships  could  be 
vulnerable  to  Treasury  raids  be- 
cause individual  cancellations  can 
save  large  sums  and  the  future  fleet 
is  not  fully  determined. 

Mr  Robertson  acknowledged  that 
it  was  not  realistic  to  expect  any  in- 
crease in  spending.  But  he  pledged 
the  Government  -would  try  to  reach 
a national  cross-party  consensus  in 
which  foreign  policy  commitments, 
not  Treasury  cash  limits,  would  dio- 
tate  the  shape  of  the  armed  forces. 

Tlie  review  would  be  "foreign 
policy-led"  and  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence would  work  closely  with  the 
Foreign  Office.  Opposition  parties 
and  the  parliamentary  defence  com- 
mittees would  also  be  consulted. 

Mr  Robertson  said:  "I  do  not  wont 
this  to  be  a Labour  strategic  defence 
review.  I want  It  to  be  Britain’s  de- 
fence review." 

But  the  shadow  defence  minister, 


Nicholas  Soaines,  said:  "There  is  no 
consensus  with  Labour  on  defence. 
The  Conservative  party  opposes  the 
defence  review  and  will  be  warning 
people  that  everything  'under  re- 
view' is  under  threat  from  Labour." 

Mr  Robertson  remarked  on  the 
value  of  retaining  a capability  for 
Tfigh-lntensily"  warfare,  even  If 
British  , forces  are  usually  engaged 
in  low-intensity  peacekeeping  — ■ a 
message  that  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  on  him  by  soldiers  he 
met  in  Bosnia  last  month. 

He  singled  out  the  British  forces' 
peacekeeping  skills  as  one  of  the 
strengths  on  which  to  build. 

The  review  will  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a moratorium  on  defence 
equipment  decisions.  Labour  is 
aware  that  an  estimated  400,000 
jobs  are  supported  by  the  MoD’s 
£3  billion  equipment  budget  This  is 
one  reason  the  RAF  top  brass  are 
more  relaxed  about  the  defence 
review  than  their  army  or  navy 
counterparts. 

It  was  left  to  the  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament  and  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats'  defence  spokesman, 
Menzies  Campbell,  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  Britain's  nuclear  force  could 
be  scaled  down.  Referring  to  the 
security  pact  signed  by  Russia  and 
Nato  last  week,  and  President  Boris 
Yeltsin's  promise  to  disarm  missiles 
pointed  at  the  West,  Mr  Campbell 
said:  "Any  review  of  Britain's  defence 
needs  must  include  rigorous  scrutiny 
of  the  level  of  our  nuclear  capability.” 


Satellite  shows  ice  blocks  raining  on  Earth 


ICE  blocks  weighing  as  much  as  20 
tonnes  have  been  seen  hurtling 
through  space  towards  Earth,  writes 
Clare  Longrigg. 

They  were  photographed  by  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration satellite  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Earth’s  atmosphere, 
where  they  melted. 

The  discovery  vindicates  the 
claims  of  American  astronomer 
Louis  Frank,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  who  first  revealed  the  exis- 


tence of  the  phenomenon  in  1986. 
His  claim  that  a satellite  had 
recorded  chunks  of  ice  entering 
Earth's  atmosphere  attracted  only 
scorn  from  his  colleagues. 

He  said  that  Nasa's  Dynamics  Ex- 
plorer satellite  had  spotted  icy 
chunks  plunging  into  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  rate  of  20  a minute,  but 
other  astronomers  dismissed  his 
claims  as  a misinterpretation  of  the 
satellite's  observations. 

Now  his  findings  have  been  inde- 


pendently confirmed  by  a second 
Nasa  satellite.  Thomas  Donahue  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  one  of 
Dr  Frank's  most  vociferous  critics  in 
the  past,  said:  "All  in  all,  the  obser- 
vational evidence  is  overwhelming-' 
Not  only  have  the  ice  "mini- 
eoinets"  been  photographed  by  satel- 
lites. but  pictures  also  show  holes  in 
tlie  ultraviolet  emissions  that  radiate 
from  Earth.  These  appear  to  be 
caused  when  the  ice  melts  and  gen- 
erates clouds  of  water  vapour. 


And  they  smiled  and  smiled 


Apology  for  British  role  in  Irish  famine 


1 SKETCH 

Simon  Hoggart 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  arrived 
In  Downing  Street  last  week, 
hobbled  out  of  the  car  and 
started  smiling.  Mrs  Clinton 
aralled  too.  So  did  Tony  and 
Cherie  Blair.  Goodness,  how 
they  smiled.  They  did  not  Btop. 

It  must  have  been  painful 
smiling  all  the  time.  When  they 
posed  outside  No  10  they  looked 
like  participants  in  a mass 
Moonie  wedding. 

Mr  Clinton  was  very  glad  to  he 
among  us.  No  wonder,  since  it 
meant  a full  24  hours  more  with- 
out anyone  mentioning  Paula 
Jones.  So  It  was  unkind  of  a pho- 
tographer to  shouts  "Could  you 
get  down  on  one  knee,  please?” 

The  other  photographers 
laughed  their  heads  off,  but  the 
Clintons  and  Blairs  Just  kept  on 
smiling.  The  president  had  a 
walking  stick,  calling  to  mind  the 
old  American  Jokes  "How  does  a 
Razorback  [Arkansan]  count  to 
20?  Takes  his  boots  off.  And  21? 
Drops  his  pants."  Now  President 
Clinton  can  count  to  22. 

They  went  inside.  I checked 
out  the  llmo.  Just  an  ordinary 
armour-plated  Cadillac  Fleet- 
wood  Brougham  runabout.  In' 
the  back  was  a folder  marked 
i "For  die  President:  Information”, 
which,  if  It’s  like  other  American  . 
guidebooks  to  London,  may  be 
highly  misleading:  "Prime 
Minister  Blair  hates  informality. 

. Address  him  as  Tour  Sublime 
1 1 Excellency1  >. . . passengers  on  ■ 

' the  Tube-will  love  to  see  pictures 
of  your  grandchildren-. .. 11  - 


Inside,  Mr  Clinton  swept  into 
the  Cabinet  room.  Tony  Blair, 
still  smiling,  welcomed  him.  "We 
are  absolutely  delighted  to  have 
you  here.  It  1b  a very  great  day 
for  us."  Then  he  said  tt  again. 
Brown-nosing  is  the  small  change 
of  International  diplomacy. 

The  president  made  a little 
joke,  about  wanting  to  have  a 
179-scat  majority.  The  Cabinet 
laughed  sy  cop  han  tically,  and 
when  he  had  finished  they 
thumped  the  table.  A colleague 
described  it  as  "a  dignified  bang- 
ing”, which  1b  something  Mr 
Clinton  knows  all  about 

The  wives  headed  off  to  the 
Globe  Theatre  to  see  part  of 
Henry  V.  Its  famous  line,  "Once 
more  into  the  breeches,  dear 
friends,"  is  an  Important  watch- 
word in  the  Clinton  household. 

The  husbands  went  to  the 
White  Room  and  smiled  at  each 
other.  Mr  Clinton  said  he  had 
read  the  Labour  manifesto.  "The 
future,  not  the  past.  For  the 
many,  not  the  few.  Leadership, 
not  drift."  He  wns  getting  the 
message.  Verbs  lose  elections. 

Later,  they  appeared  In  the 
Rose  Garden.  Bees  bused, 
sirens  whined.  Then  the  presi- 
dent  strained  credulity  one  last 
1 time.  He  was  so  glad  he  had 
come  in  time  to  aee  Britain’s 
"unique  and  unspeakably  beau- 
, tiful  spring”.  But  at  that  point, 
the  only  time  he'd  been  outdoors 
1 was  on  his  ride  from  tlie  airport 
Now  I live  near  Hounslow.  No  ■ 
one  has  ever  called  it  unspeak- 
ably beautiful,  even  in  nice 
, weather.  But  thiB  was  a summit 
: meeting,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  reality. 


David  8harrook 


BRITAIN  failed  the  Irish  people 
in  the  famine  which  claimed 
more  than  1 million  lives  150  years 
ago,  Tony  Blair  said  at  the  weekend, 
in  a move  to  heal  a long-standing 
Anglo-Irish  wound  that  was  wel- 
comed by  Dublin. 

Mr  Blair  became  tlie  first  prime 
minister  to  acknowledge  die  malign 
role  played  by  tlie  British  govern- 
ment'during  tlie  famine  of  1845, 
when  the  potato  crop  failed  due  to  a 
blight  and  millions  starved,  but 
produce  web  exported  to  England 
under  armed  guard.  Tlie  population 
of  the  island  halved  through  death 
and  emigration,  and  lias  never 
recovered. 

In  a statement  read  out  at  The 
Great  Irish  Famine  Event,  an 
evening  of  music  and  dance  in  Mill- 


street,  Cork,  last  Saturday  to  com- 
memorate the  tragedy  and  celebrate 
the  Irish  diaspora,  Mr  Blair  sBid  the 
famine  had  left  deep  scars. 

That  1 million  people  should 
have  died  in  what  was' then  part  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  tlie  world  is  something  that 
still  causes  pain  as  we  reflect  on  it 
today,”  he  said. 

"Those  who  governed  in  Inndon 
at  the  lime  failed  their  people 
through  standing  by  while  a crop 
failure  turned  into  a massive  human 
tragedy.  We  must  not  forget  such  a 
dreadful  event  It  Is  also  right  tiiat 
we  should  pay  tribute  to  tlie  ways  in 
which  the  Irish  people  have  tri- 
umphed in  the  face  , of  this  cata- 
strophe. Britain  in  particular  has 
benefited  Immeasurably  from  the 
skills  and  talents  of  Irish  people.”  ■ 

Mr  Blair  added:  ‘‘Let  us  therefore 


today  not  only  remember  those  who 
died,  but  also  celebrate  the  re- 
silience and  courage  of  those  Irish 
men  and  women  who  were  able  to 
forge  another  life  outside  Ireland, 
and  the  rich  culture  and  vitality  they 
brought  with  them. 

“Britain,  the  United  States  and 
many  Commonwealth  countries  are 
richer  for  their  presence." 

Tlie  statement,  which  came  as  a 
si  uprise,  was  read  out  by  the  actor 
Gabriel  Byrne.  Uter,  the  Irish  presi- 
dent, Mary  Robinson,  lit  a candle  to 
honour  the  dead  and  the  emigrant. 

The  Irish  prime  minister,  John 
Bruton,  warmly  welcomed  Mr 
Blair's  statement,  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  his  policy,  of  developing 
: much  closer  links  across  the  tnsa 
Sea.  The  Prime  Minister  Is  to  be 
complimented  for  the  thought  and 
care  shown  in  this  statement, 


Protestant  mob  kills  off-duty  policeman 


THE  loyalist  marching  season  in 
Northern  Ireland  claimed  its  first 
police  fatality  last  weekend  when  an 
off-duty  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
officer  was  kicked  to  death  by 
Protestants  angry  at  the  rerouting 
of  a parade  In  a Catholic  village, 
writes  David  Sharroek 
The  killing  of  Constable  Gregory 
Taylor  coincided  with  a resumption 
of  activity  by  the  IRA,  which  aban- 
doned a land-mine  in  west  Belfast 
The  surge  ip  violence  came  as 
South  Africa  hosted  . a weekend 
peace  conference  that  drew  repre- 
sentatives from  nine  i parties  from 
.Northern  Ireland,  and  only  a few 
days  before  all-party  talks  on  the 
: province's  future  resume.  The  latest 


developments  suggest  that  a diffi- 
cult summer  of  parades  is  in  store. 

Constable  Taylor  had  been  social- 
ising with  a fellow  officer  in  Kelly's 
Bar,  Ballymoney,  Co  Antrim, . and 
another  Mend  when  an:  argument 
erupted  about  the  RUC’s  handling 
of  a loyalist  demonstration  in  the. 
Catholic  village  of  Dunloy.  . 

Some  , of  the  hundred  people  in 
. the  bar,  including  members  of  a toy- . 
. alist  flute  band,  began  abusing  the. 
men  about  the  violence  during  an. 
Apprentice  Boys  parade  tern  weeks 
1 earlier,  and  were  thrown  outi  . . 

As  the  two  policemen  left  the  pub 
; with  their  friend,  Constable  Taylor 
was  seized,,  punched  and  kicked  to 
; the  ground.  He  was  dead  on  arrival 


he  41-year-old  officer 
C's  long  service  and 
t medals  and  was  mar- 


i  cmiaren. 

been  at  the  centre  ot 
last  summer’s  W* 
ig  season,  whefl 
lents  refused  to  tdlpw 
■ange  orders  through 
r consent. 

a Catholic. church  fa 
Distant  town  of  Bair 

weekend,  hurling sec’ 
t worshippers.  •■■Jr 
a 93  tier  cent  Prate* 
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Rules  for  immigrants  to  be  relaxed 


Alan  Travis 

THE  Government  is  to  scrap 
the  notorious  "primary  pur- 
pose" immigration  rule  that 
has  ruined  family  life  for  thousands 
qf  genuine  couples. 

A formal  announcement  of  the 
.decision .taken  at  a Cabinet  meeting 
,two  weeks  ago  is  to  be  made  by  the, 
, Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  as  the 
final  details  are  worked  out  about 
fiie  treatment  of  hundreds  of  cur- 
rent applicants.  Home  Office  minis- 
ters have  already  instructed 
officials  to  adjourn  all  pending  im- 
migration appeal  cases  in  which  the 
only  issue  1b  “primary  purpose" 
until  the  announcement. 


The  rule  was  Introduced  in  1980 
to  refuse  entry  to  a person  wanting 
to  marry  a British  citizen,  if  it  was 
Judged  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  im- 
migration officer  that  “the  primary 
purpose”  of  the  marriage  was  to  set- 
tle in  Britain. 

Critics  have  called  it  the  catch-22 
of  the  immigration  system,  with  ap- 
plicants having. to  prove  a negative' 
— that  they  were  not  getting  mar- 
ried simply  to  come  to  Britain.  They 
, Bay  It  has  created  more  hardship  for 
Britain's  ethnl?  -minorities  than  any 
other  immigration  rule  as  it  particu- 
larly discriminates  against  those 
who  have  arranged  marriages. 

.A  Home  Office  spokeswoman 
confirmed  last  week  that  ministers 


intend  to  implement  their  manifesto 
commitment  to  reform  the  rule.  Mr 
Straw  has  told  Keith  Vaz,  the  MP  for 
Leicester  East,  that  he  wants  to  "re- 
move the  arbitrary,  ineffective  and 
unfair  results  that. can  follow  the 
primary-purpose  ride”. 

It  1b  believed  a decision  was  taken 
by  Cabinet  to  introduce  the  reform 
by  announcing  a change  in  the  immi- 
gration rules.  Reform  is  likely  to 
switch  the  burden  of  proof  on  to  the 
immigration  officer  to  prove  that  a 
marriage  Is  bogUB  before  he  or  she 
can  refuse  entry.  Applicants  will  still 
have  to  meet  the  other  existing  crite- 
ria — that  they  have  previously  met 
their  intended  partner,  that  it  will  be 
a genuine  marriage  and  will  not  be  a 


burden  on  the  taxpayer  — before 
they  are  allowed  into  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  initially  tlie 
change  will  apply  only  to  marriages. 
Ministers  are  also  considering  the 
situation  of  those  in  long-term  com- 
mon law  marriages  and  stable  gay 
and  lesbian  relationships. 

Further  reforms  of  tlie  immigra- 
tion system  are  expected  to  include 
the  restoration  of  appeal  rights  to 
grandparents  and  other  family  visi- 
tors who  are  refused  viBas  to  come 
to  Britain  for  births,  weddings  and 
funerals. 

Another  candidate  for  primary 
legislation  expected  next  year  1b  the 
regulation  of  unlicensed  Immigra- 
tion advisers,  who  give  applicants 
expensive  and  inaccurate  advice  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  on  legal  aid. 

Keith  Best,  chief  executive  of  the 
Immigration  Advisory  Service,  wel- 
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corned  the  decision,  saying  the 
primary  purpose  rule  had  caused 
“both  injustice  and  resentment  to 
the  ethnic  communities  settled  In 
tills  country,  particularly  those  who 
want  to  marry  someone  from  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  It  in  exciting 
because  It  puts  to  an  end  this  very 
unfair  tcsL  of  having  to  prove  n 
negative." 

He  said  the  change  would  not 
lead  to  Britain  "opening  up  the  flood- 
gates" and  added  thaL  minty  cases 
“end  up  with  the  entry  clearance  of- 
ficer making  a subjective  judgment 
which  often  is  wrong.  'Hie  Immigra- 
tion Advisory  Service  wins  more 
than  half  such  eases  on  appeal." 

At  present  more  than  till  per  cent 
of  applications  from  finncdcs  are  re- 
jected on  primary  purpose  grounds 
and  58  per  cent  from  potential 
husbands. 


Pensions 
split  for 
divorcees 


Richard  Miles 


SEPARATING  couples  will  he 
allowed  to  split  their  pensions 
at  the  point  of  divorce  under  legisla- 
tion expected  to  be  announced  this 
week  by  the  Social  Security  Secre- 
tary, Harriet  Harman. 

The  Pension  Sharing  Bill,  sched- 
uled to  reach  the  statute  bunks  by 
April  2000,  will  give  former  partners 
an  entitlement  of  up  to  half  their  for- 
mer spouse's  pension  fund  from  the 
moment  their  divorce  is  ratified  by 
the  courts. 

Under  current  law,  the  courts  may 
“earmark"  a proportion  of  a person's 
pension  fond  for  the  Bpouse  for  pur- 
poses of  a divorce  settlement,  but  the 
transfer  of  pension  rights  takes  place 
only  on  retirement  Furthermore, 
the  claimant  loses  the  pension  rights 
if  he  or  she  remarries. 

The  biD,  expected  to  be  Intro- 
duced within  a year,  trill  also  end 
the  different  treatment  that  divorc- 
ing spouses  receive  In  Scotland, 
where  judges  may  take  pensions 
into  account  when  deciding  how  the 
marital  assets  should  be  divided. 

. But  the  Pension  Sharing  Act 
might  come  too  late  for  people  who 
seek  a divorce  before  2000.  since 
the  Governnjent  has  given  no  tadk' 
cation  that  the  new  rights  wifi  be  ap- 
plied retrospectively.. 

Building,  pn  proposals  earlier  this 
year  by  her  Conservative  predeces- 
sor Peter. Llfley,  Ms  Hannan  be- 
lieves that  peprions-eplftting  at  the 
point  of  dMce  is,  file  only  way  to 
/ensure  that  women  arc  given  Buffi- 
| ; dent  retirement  .Income  iwhen  .they  I 
separate  froqi  tnplf  Husbands.  . , , 

The , courts  wifi(  still  have  < the 
power  to  decide  How  much  of, the] 

: .pension  fond  is  assigned  to  the.di- 
. yorced  spquse.  Ho wever,  If  the  pen- 
; sion  Is  split  father  than  earmarked,  | 

: then  the  wife's  rlghfawfll  opt  dry  up 
a the  husband  dies  qffor  retirement, 
■norifshe.reniarries.,,  ( . ..  . 

. Penslop  acporfa.sald.  lt, was  also 
Ppssiblo,tiiat  tHe  blU.  would  afloyr  a 
Wo\j8o]s.,entlre  pension  foi\d  fo  be 
token  intp  account  for  ,the  fijvorce 
.settlement,  rather  than  the  prppor- 
I ,W.of  fijq  fond  built  up  since  the 
i pegmfong  of  the  coqple's  marriage.  , 
i ■««  Saflie  .Qufo  ot  Fairshares,.  an  or-  \ 
l Senisatiop  which,  ilias  ,pampaigned  ] 
far  the,  pension  rights  pf  divorced  | 
1 wpinennYfekpmqd  the  pja.ij  to.  a?cej- ! 

^fa-fafrpductlon  °f  pensipns-split- ! 
‘ '>"*$»>«  .JWifo,  (Warned  - rtijat  . cprreqt 1 
,tlfai  /Pension  fund  >yas 

critical  to  the  new  system.  ■■  I . .:' 
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French  vote 
; for  a new  deal 

FOREIGN  observers  are  inevitably  prone  to  em- 
phasise the  french  general  election's  effects  on  i 
I 1 European  relations  and  on  the  international  situa- 
tion rather  than  Its  Immediate1  domestic  conse- 
! quences.  Yet  the  emphatic  victory-  of  Lionel 
j Jospin's  Socialist  on  June  1 la  less  a European- or 
an  International  event  than  a specifically  French 
one.  Once  again,  as  they  have  done  on  several 
occasions  in  itecent  years,  the  FYench  electorate 
have  thrown  out  the  politics  of  austerity  and  re- 1 
asserted  their  wish- to  preserve  the  welfare  state 
and  maintain  high  levels  :of  state  support  for  Indus- 
- try  and  agriculture.  Some  will  see  that  as  part  of  a 
revolt  against  European  monetary  union.  Others 
will  interpret  It  as  another  chapter  In  a global  shift 
away  from  the  right  and  towards  the  left.  Perhaps 
it  is  both  of  these  things.  But  in  the  tint  instance  It 
is  a statement  by  voters  that  what  they  have  they 
intend  to  hold. 

The  victory  of  the  French  left  owes  less  to  Mr 
Jospin’s  positive  achievements,  though  they  are 
many,  than  to  President  Jacques  Chirac's  negative 
ones.  Voters  never  like  to  be  sent  to  the  polls  ear 
Her  than  is  necessary,  especially  by  a government 
(hat  has  felled  to  deliver  on  Its  promises.  Having 
given  the  right  a five-year  term  in  1993  and  then 
conferring  the  presidency  on  Mr  Chirac  two  years 
ago,  the  voters  were  entitled  to  assume  that  they 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  reconsider  until 
1908.  By  going  to  the  polls  a year  early  with  unem- 
ployment rising,  Mr  Chirac  took  a stupid  risk  with 
his  own  power-base,  for  which  he  has  now  been  se- 
vere^ punished.  In  the  first  round,  Mr  Chirac's 
rightwing  alliance  took  only  36  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

In  the  second  round  last  Sunday,  In  spite  of  a 
higher  turnout  that  was  supposed  to  improve  the 
right’s  chances,  his  RPR-UDF  coalition  lost  almost 
half  Its  seats.  With  five  years  of  liis  septennat  still 
to  run,  Mr  Chirac  could  be  beginning  the  longest 
lame-duck  presidency  in  history.  He  ha9  no  one  to 
blame  for  that  but  himself. 

Mr  Jospin's  victory  is  nevertheless  remarkable. 
When  the  Socialists  lost  in  1993,  most  observers 
i wrote  the  obituary  of  the  party  created  by  Francois 
Mitterrand  around  20  years  earlier.  Ideologically 
] uncertain,  tainted  by  corruption,  riven  by  faction, 
and  Increasingly  remote  from  everyday  realities, 
the  Socialist  party  seemed  to  be  in  terminal  crisis. 
Yet  within  four  years  Mr  Jospin  has  given  it  the 
- new  direction  it  seemed  to  lack.  A creditable  show- 
j ing  in  the  1 995  president^  race  was  followed  by  a 
; decisive  victory  in  the  contest  for  the  party  leader 
| ship.  Mr  Jospin’s  personal  honesty  and  austerity, 

; allied  with  his  pragmatic  contmitment  to socialist 
. policies,  have  now  won  him  the  party’s  first  elec- 
; total  success  without  Mitterrand  in  the  bfatory  of 
j modern  France.1 

; The  result  will  presumably  now  be  a long  period 
, of  political  cohabitation  between  a Gaulllst  presi- 
dent and  a largely  Socialist  government'  President 
| Chirac  knows  more  than  anyone  living  about  such 
! cohabitation , having  been  prime  minister  twice  in 
| such  circumstances  during  the  Mitterrand  presi-  1 
dency.  Those  episodes  suggested  that  (his  french 
; version  of  coalition  government  was  uneasily  man- 
, ageabie,  providing  that  each  partner  acknowledged 
| the  controlling  influence  of  the  president  over  for; 

. eign  affairs  and  the  prime  minister  over  domestic 
I i polity.  And  this  time  the  European  single  currency, ' 

! nominally  a matter  for  the  president,  will  loom  over 
every  domestic  decision  that  the  new  prime  minis- 
ter tries  to  take.  Something  will  have  to  give  and,  as 
the  markets  sensed  on  Monday,  that  something  is 
; at  least  89  likely  to  be  France’s  willingness  to  accept 
me  constraints  of  the  Maastricht  single  currency 
t criteria  as  the  blunting  of  the  Jospin tgpvernraentfs 
ambitious  job  creation  schemes.  . 

Outside  France,  It  Is  too  easily  assumed  by 
• Eurosceptics  that  the  election  tolls  the  bell  for  the 
.single  currency.  It  does  not  Mr  Jospin’s  first  re- 
, spouse  to  his  party's  victory  was  to  promise  “a  re- 
f orientation  of  a European  project,  which  has  my 
. support*,  words  that  suggest  a readiness  to  amend 
and  loosen  the  Maastricht  criteria  rather  than  to 
postpone,  let  alone  abandon,  the  single  currency. 
Nevertheless,  the  left's  victory  is  a blow  to  the 
thrust  and  direction  of  French  1 domestic  and 
European  policy  alike.  If  it  Is  to  fulfil  its  promises, 
the  Mitterrand-Chi  rac  policy  of  the  ‘'strong  franc" 
will  have  to  weaken,  and  such  weakening  will  in- 
escapably threaten  Europe's  prospects  of  complet- 
ing monetary  union  according  to  the  Maastricht 
criteria  and  timetable.  But  french  political  opin-  i 
ion,  Mr  Jospin  included,  remains  committed  to  the  I 
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euro.  Most  oh  the  french  left  seem  likely  to  opt  for 
'Softening  the  austerity  rather  than  for  wrecking  the 
single  currency.  Chancellor  Kohl  too  seems  ready 
’ to  accommodate  such  a policy,  if  he  can  settle  hlB 
differences  with  the  Bundesbank. 

The  intriguing  question  from  the  British  per-; 
spective  is  whether  the  Socialist  victory  can  help  to 
"create  an' effective  new  leftwing  synergy  in  Europe 
with  Labour's  ascendancy  in  Britain.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  happen.  Means,  motive 
and  opportunity  all  exist  as  a result  of  Mr  Jospin's 
and  Mr  Blair’s  victories. ' The  two  governments' 
have  a common,  jobs-oriented  agenda  and  a' 

I European  Union  single  market  in  which  to  make  it 
| work.  Granted,  the  two  parties  hate  been  pushed 
along  different  paths  by  their  countries’  differing 
recent  histories.  But  never  before  has  there  been 
the  prospect  df  five  years’  simultaneous  left-of- 
centre  governmeht  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
The  real  question  is  not  whether  the  British  and 
french  governments  can  co-operate,  but  how. 

A problem  that 
won’t  go  away 

LAST  week  was  an  important  and  productive 
one  for  Nato,  signing  an  historic  charter  on  a 
new  relationship  with  a suspicious  Russia  and  dis- 
cussing in  detail  which  of  the  new  east  and  central 
European  democracies  should  be  invited  -.o  join. 
But  the  16  members  of  what  is  stil.  . died  The 
Alliance  are  having  much  less  succes>.  ...  dealing 
with  what  most  people  think  is  th.  gravest 
European  security  issue  of  our  post-cold  war  times 
— Bosnia. 

Repeating  a tired  stock  phrase  of  international 
diplomacy,  Nato  foreign  ministers  meeting  in 
Portugal  expressed  “serious  concern”  about 
where  the  halting  Dayton  peace  process  was  going. 
And  President  Bill  Clinton  told  reporters  in 
London  that  “if  we  work  like  crazy”  it  would  still  be 
possible  to  meet  his  June  1998  deadline  for  with- 
drawing Nato’s  30,000-strong  Stabilisation  Force 
(S-for). 

The  president’s  remarks  may  signal  the  start  of  a 
new  crisis  over  a problem  that  just  won’t  go  away. 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  Cook  has 
made  clear  that  the  UK  will  not  keep  its  5,000 
men  in  Bosnia  if  the  United  States  withdraws  its 
8,000-strong  contingent  France  would  not  feel 
any  different  Carl  Bildt,  the  outgoing  international 
mediator,  warned  that  a premature  pullout  would 
leave  a security  vacuum. 

So  as  the  clock  ticks,  the  talk  is  getting  tougher. 
Madeleine  Albright,  the  US  secretary  of  Btate,  has 
again  thrown  the  Spotlight  on  the  vexed  issue  of  war 
criminals  in  her  forthright  meeting  with  Balkan 
leaders  last  weekend:  four  years  after  it  was  set  up 
fry  the  United  Nations,  the  Hague  Tribunal  has  in- 
dicted 75  people,  including  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leader  Radovan  Karadzic  and  his  army  comman- 
der, General  Ratko  Mladic.  But1  like  most  of  the’ 
ojher  suspects  they  remain  at  large.  Only  pipe  peo- 
ple have  been  arrested  and  sent  to  The  Hague. 

S-for  is  hot  mandated  to  ferret  out  suspected ' 
war  criminals,  and  prospects  for  creating  a snatch 
squad,  whose  work  would  certainly  he  harder  and 
more  dangerous  than  it  sounds,  have  foundered 
'on  both  military  and  diplomatic  caution.  Yet  many 
people,  believe  that  is  exactly  what  highly-trained 
special  forces,  such  as  Britain’s  SAS,  are  for.  And 
nailing  any  of  the  big  names  could  give  badly' 
needed  impetus  to  the  work  of  Mr  Bildfs  Spanish 
replacement,  Carlos  Westandorp,  who  it  is  widely 
feared  maynot  have  the  necessary  clout  vis-A-via 
tiie  Americans. 

Mr  Westendorp  has  his  work  cut  out:  under  the 
Dayton  accord,  Bosnia  is  supposed  tube  a;  single 
state  comprising  autonomous  Serb  dud  Muslim-' 
Croat  territories.  But  the  interethnic  central  cabi- 
;net  and  presidency  have  so  far  foiled  to  carry  out 
most  of  the  agreement's  major  provisions.  Few 
refugees  have  been  able  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  the  delivery  of  reconstruction  aid  has  been 
held  up  by  disputes  among  rival  ethnic  groups: 
Bosnian  leaders  still  cannot  agree  on  a central 
bank,  a stogie  currency  or  a national  telephone 
system.  There,  Is  no  single  Bosnian  passport 
Scarcely  atv  of  the  “joint  institutions,”  in  which 
Muslim,  Serb  mid  Croat  members  are  supposed  to 
govern  together,  are  working. 

Not  only  governments  need  to  act  Western 
media  Interest  in  Bosnia,  so  intense  and  lnflin»nri»i 
while  the  fighting  still  raged,  has  fallen  off  sharply. 
With  another  dangerous  deadline  looming,  “seri- 
ous concern"  alone  is  juat  not  enough. 


Algeria  overwhelmed 
by  epidemic  of  death 


Victoria  Brittain 

ALGERIA'S  election  Oils  week 
takes  place  in  a country  held 
to  ransom  by  terror  — dally 
assassinations,  car  bombs,  rail  sabo- 
tage. The  terror,  like  the  election, 
marks  the  struggle  between  the  gen- 
erals in  power,  and  a deep-rooted  Is- 
lamic movement  which  refuses  to  lie 
down  and  die,  despite  a massive  mili- 
tary campaign  to  stamp  it  out 
Algeria's  influence  on  the  other 
countries  of  the  Maghreb,  and  far 
wider  in  the  Arab  world,  Is  immense 
— hence  the  acute  anxiety  In  west- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States 
about  this  hidden  struggle  with 
Islam.  A radical  Islamic  government 
in  Algeria  would  be  a geo-political 
| upheaval  of  more  seismic  propor- 
tions than  the  Iranian  revolution  20 
years  ago. 

Two  rival  visions  of  the  future  of 
this  oil-rich  Mediterranean  country 
are  fighting  for  legitimacy  this 
week.  On  the  one  hand,  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Lamine  Zeroual  is 
claiming  “normality"  by  holding 
these  legislative  elections.  On  the 
other,  the  banned  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  (FIS)  has  launched  a detailed 
proposal  for  direct  talks  with  the 
generals,  a ceasefire,  and  interna- 
tional mediation,  as  the  only  chance 
of  ending  the  killings  and  permit- 
ting a real  election. 

For  five  years,  since  the  FIS  were 
on  the  point  of  winning  the  last 
legislative  elections  and  they  were 
cancelled  by  the  generals,  Algeria 
has  been  consumed  by  violence. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  killed.  Thousands  more  have 
fled  into  exile.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional puts  the  figure  of  deaths  at. 

I 60,000;  other  researchers  suggest  a | 
figure  as  high  as  80,000. 

The  truth  is  that  no  one  knows! 
how  many  have  died,  or  in  what  cir- 
cumstances, or  at  whose  hands.  Ini-! 
dally  it  was  simple:  the  radicnl 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) 
claimed  the  killings  of  numerous1 
prominent  secular  intellectuals,  and : 
many  of  the  car  bombs  that  shat-, 
tered  the  centre  of  Algiers  and  other  I 
; tpwns.  The  FIS,  whose  top  leaders: 
Abbassi  Madanl  and  All  Bel  Had): 
have  been  imprisoned  since  June 1 
30,1991,  and  which  is  outlawed  in-! 
side  Algeria,  has  repeatedly  de- ' 
bounced  the  killings  from  exile  Ini 
Germany,  Britain  and  the  US,  but, 
gone  .virtually  unheard.  The  FIS'b; 
own  armed  wing,  the  Islamic  Salva- 1 
tion  Army  (AIS),  has  attacked  only 
military  installations  and  made  little ; 
Impact,  although  the  government' 
last  week  announced  a major  sweefc ' 
against  them  to  the  south.  - | 

Gruesome  stories  of  kiDdr 
dwarfs,  home-made  guillotines,  I 
massacres  in  country  districts  qfj 
dozens  of  people  in  a single  night  by  j 
bands  of  100  or  more  Islamic  | 
youths;  of  women’s  throats  slit;  <Jf 1 
small  children  decapitated;  of  I 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  Islamists , 
killed  in  fire  fights  with  the  author)- , 
ties,  are  the  everyday  fare  of  Alger- 1 
lan  newspapers.  The  picture  that  ' 
emerges  Is  of  a secular  government 
at  war  with  ruthless  Islamists.  It  is  a 
picture  which  fits  neatly  with  West- ■ 
ern  stereotypes  of  Islam.  ; 

But  there  is  a growing  credibility 
problem  with  these  stories  of  mas- 
sacres, based  on  military  commu- 
niques and  with  virtually  no  reliable 
first-hand  reports.  Nor  do  the  occa- 


sional interviews  given  to  Western 
journalists  by  fierce  young  raen 
claiming  to  be  from  the  GIA  ring 
true  to  Algerians.  The  GIA  has  long 
since  fragmented  Into  small  regional 
groups,  led  by  men  in  their  early  20s 
whose  past  history  Is  frequently  of 
petty  theft  or  desertion  from  the  mil- 
itary. Their  violent  crimes  are  often 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
government’s  civil  defence  groups. 

The  infiltration  of  the  GIA  by  the 
security  services,  and  the  manipula- 
tions and  intragroup  killings  that 
have  resulted,  are  behind  the  pheno- 
menon of  frightened  ex-policemen 
seeking  asylum  abroad,  hiding  from 
the  ghosts  of  atrocities  committed 
by  the  regime  in  the  name  of  the 
GIA.  Not  all  of  them  of  course  have 
really  turned  against  the  state,  and 
the  paranoia  and  confusion  of  shift- 
ing alliances  in  the  exile  community 
is  a reflection  of  the  insecurity  Alge- 
rians live  under  at  home. 

The  major  political  assassinations 
since  1992  are  part  of  this  picture  of 
seemingly  inexplicable  violence 
from  which  the  Islamists  are  not  the 
beneficiaries.  Mohamed  Boudiaf, 
brought  back  from  exile  to  be  presi- 
dent after  the  crisis  of  the  cancelled 
election,  was  a man  carrying  the 
prestige  of  the  liberation  war  years 
and  the  determination  to  clean  the 
dark  corners  of  military  power.  He 
was  assassinated  at  a public  meeting 
surrounded  by  his  bodyguards.  It  is 
hal'd  to  find  an  Algerian  who  be- 
lieves the  official  story  that  it  was 
the  sole  responsibility  of  his  body- 
guard, Lembarek  Boumaarafi,  an  Is- 
lamist, but  with  no  links  to  an 
Islamic  organisation.  The  powerful 
ti-ade  union  leader,  Abdelhaq  Ben- 
hamoudn,  murdered  just  as  he  was 
about  to  head  the  newly  created  Na- 
tional Democratic  Rally  party  of  the 
government,  died  Implicitly  blaming 
le  pouvoir  (the  power) . 

THIS  violence  on  so  many  lev- 
els has  brought  a sea  change, 
in  mood  since  the  presidential 
elections  of  1995,  In  which  the  [ 
turnout  of  75  per  cent  was  iyidely[ 
seen  as  n rejection  of  extremism.; 
There  wns  then  a mood  of  optimism  i 
that  President  Zeroual  would  be  able , 
to  curb  the  “eradicated"  among  his  J 
generals,  bent  on  stamping  out  the; 
FlSand  fee  GIA  at  any  price.  , . ’ 

Tne  situation  has;, changed  'even I 
more  dramatically  since  1992  when , 
the  cancellation  of  the  elections  the: 
FIS  would  have  won  was  brtadly  ; 
welcomed  by  secldar  sdtiely,;  and . 
particularly  by,  Wortieri  who  feared1 
"an  Islamic  dicfatbrahipV  'V 
The  wasted  liVes  of  the  desperate 
youths1  of  fee  GIA,  or 'thd  well- 
educated  young  FIS  in  'exile,  ate  an 
Indictment  of  fed  gbvernrtienfs  tfiili- 
■ tary ; strategy.  The  proposals  for  a 
political  settlement,^  such  aa  the  FIs 
put' forward  last  week,;  **re' fee ; 
basis  of  talks  held  dt\fariou9  tinjek  « ■ 
tiie  past  two  years  by  all  fee 
fortes  except  fee  goveriurient  Itself,  i 
With  fee  election  campaign  fee: 
government  says  it  has  dosed  the 
door  on  the  FIS,  add  boasts  that, 
’'terrorism"  is  finished.  But  without 
fee  excuse  of  the  violence,  the 
I regime  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
huge  social  problems,  auen  as  un- 
employment, lack  of  housing,  and 
falling  living  standards  that  made, 
people  turn  to  the  FIS  in  despera- 
tion in  1991.  The  key  to  the  spiral  of 
violence  lies  in  the  hands  of  .the 
regime  itself:  ' ' ' J 
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Arafat  attempts  to 
silence  his  critics 


Patrice  Claude  In  Jerusalem 

SINCE  his  return  to  Gaza  in 
July  1994,  Yasser  Arafat  in  his 
capacity  as  chnirman  of  the 
autonomous  Palestinian  Authority 
and  his  aides  have  been  trying  to 
keep  “their"  media  in  line.  The 
chairman,  the  argument  goes,  has 
quite  enough  on  his  hands  in  deal- 
ing with  Israel. 

The  latest  person  to  feel  Arafat's 
wrath  is  Daoud  Kouttab,  one  of  the 
best-known  Palestinian  journalists 
in  the  region.  On  Arafat's  orders, 
Kouttab  was  taken  into  custody  on 
May  20.  He  was  held  without  being 
questioned  or  charged,  and  denied 
visits  by  his  family  or  friends.  Kout- 
tab was  released  without  explana- 
tion on  May  27. 

The  arrest  sparked  a wave  of 
indignation,  and  prompted  the 
United  Stales  ambassador  in  Jeru- 
salem, Edward  Abington,  to  pul 
pressure  on  fee  Palestinian  leader 
to  release  Kouttab,  who  also  has  US 
citizenship. 

As  during  the  Israeli  occupation, 
Gaza's  Palestinian  inhabitants  are 
resorting  to  wry  humour  to  cupe 
with  the  situation,  and  it  says  far 
more  about  the  mood  in  tiie  terri- 
tory than  any  number  of  official 
reports. 

One  joke  has  a man  complaining 
of  an  excruciating  toothache.  Tor 
heaven's  sake,  see  a dentist,"  urges 
a friend.  “What's  the  point?"  tiie 
man  asks.  “We  aren’t  nllowed  to 
open  our  mouths  any  more." 

A number  of  Palestinian  journal- 
ists have  been  detained  for  a day,  a 
week  or  a month  for  an  article  that 
was  too  critical,  a quote  from  a polit- 
ical opponent  that  was  loo  exten- 
sive, an  embarrassing  disclosure  or 
—and  this  actually  happened  — for 
not  giving  a positive  piece  of  news 
about  (lie  chairman  the  ]>age  display 
it  deserves.  . . 

The  mix  of  intimidation  and  small 
favours  for  the  “good  students"  has 
turned  the  once  combative  Palestin- 


ian press  into  an  enterprise  thal 
daily  sings  Arafat’s  praises. 

Of  the  three  Arabic-tanguage 
dailies  still  published  in  the  occu- 
pied and  autonomous  territories, 
two  are  directly  under  Arafat’s  con- 
trol, and  fee  third,  tiie  theoretically 
independent  A!  Quds,  practises  self- 
censorship so  heavily  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  exist  that  it  is  often  a 
turgid  read. 

The  paper's  political  editor, 
Mohamed  Shaker  Ahmed,  admitted 
as  much  earlier  this  month  when  he 
said:  “We  can’t  write  what  our  con- 
science dictates.  The  pressure  is  loo 
great" 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Is- 
raeli military  censorship  still  applies 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  Jerusalem.  Arafat  only 
likes  publications  that  kowtow  to 
him.  If  Kouttab  did  not  know  that, 
he  certainly  does  now. 

The  offence  committed  by  this 
journalist,  born  42  years  ago  in 
Bethlehem  and  now  living  in  East 
Jerusalem,  was  to  have  let  people 
hear  what  their  elected  representa- 
tives were  saying  in  the  Palestinian 
legislative  assembly.  By  doing  that 
Kouttab,  who  runs  n small  commer- 
cial television  production  company, 
found  himself  caught  in  the  middle 
of  the  tug  of  war  between  the  execu- 
tive. headed  by  Arafat,  and  the  legis- 
lature, which  came  into  existence 
just  over  a year  ago. 

'Hie  Speaker  of  the  assembly, 
Ahmed  Korel  (Abu  Ala),  fed  up  with 
the  Palestinian  media  routinely  ig- 
noring — on  orders  “from  above"  — 
the  chamber's  proceedings,  lively 
and  interesting  though  they  may  be, 
decided  to  do  a deal  with  A1  Quds 
University,  which  has  a small  trans- 
mitter at  Ramallah. 

The  dutifully  submissive  Pales- 
tine Broadcasting  Corporation 
(l’BC),  which  covers  practically  all 
the  territories  thanks  Lo  financial 
and  technical  assistance  from 
[■'ranee,  refuses  to  lake  any  interest 
In  the  work  of  Palestine's  elected 
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representatives.  So  Korei  thought 
that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  at 
least  the  residents  of  “Palestine's 
temporary  capital"  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  informed  via  the 
small  transmitter  at  Ramnilah. 

The  university  obtained  a licence 
to  broadcast  without  Loo  much  diffi- 
culty, and  called  in  the  services  of 
Kouttab's  company. 

Everything  went  well  for  a few 
weeks.  Koullab,  who  last  year  won 
the  US  lYize  for  Press  Freedom,  be- 
lieves in  his  mission.  Because  the 
Ramallah  transmitter  has  only  lim- 
ited reach,  he  distributed  video- 
tapes of  the  debates  lo  the  small 
commercial  television  stations  pro- 
liferating in  the  West  Bank's  seven 
autonomous  townships  (there  is  no 
commercial  television  station  in 
Gaza,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  execu- 
tive authority). 

To  everyone's  surprise,  tills 
proved  a huge  success.  Television 
viewers  discovered  how  their  88 
elected  representatives  work,  de- 
bate, call  for  explanations  from  the 
ministers  who  are  present  and  at- 
tack the  “abuse  of  power,  violations 
of  human  rights,  unacceptable  con- 
cessions made  lo  Israel,  the  corni|> 
Uon  of  the  ruling  Cllle  and  the 
bureaucracy"  — everything,  In 
short,  thal  never  gels  reported  in 
the  official  Palestinian  media. 


Washington’s  dollar  diplomacy  in  Africa 


COMMENT 

Laurent  Zecchlnl 

IN  CONTRAST  to  tiie  Franco- 
African  gatherings  that  still 
smack  of  neocolonialism,  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  establish  strictly 
practical  trade  summits  wife  Africn. 

This  explains  the  diplomatic  pres- 
sure that  the  US  is  putting,  through 
Bill  Richardson,  its  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo  (formerly 
Zaire).  The  political  stability  of  this 
central  African  giant  is  the  only  way 
to  further  tiie  region's  future  pros- 
perity— and  the  US’s  own  interests. 

The  method  may  be  open  to 
question,  given  the  risks  fee  Clinton 
administration  is  taking  by  backing 
Laurent  Kabila,  whose  dedication  to 
democracy,  human  rights  and  free 
trade  is  at  best  doubtful,  But  the 
goal  is  clean  Africa's  third  largest 
state  Is  a prime  goal  of  Washington's 
cormnerdar  strategy  on  fee  conti- 
nent, : ; l .<  • 

When-  the  edhk  war  ended  and 


Africa  slopped  being  a theatre  of 
East-West  confrontation,  US  citizens 
pressured  their  president  to  concen- 
trate on  domestic  issues.  This  is  still 
a priority,  but  with  communism  de- 
fealed  fee  US  has  reverted  to  its  his- 
toric vocation  — - trade.  Though  it 
never  stopped  being  a facet  of  diplo- 
macy, it  tiaed  to  be  incidental.  Today 
it  has  become  a central  component 
of  foreign  policy. 

But  Washington  points  out  that 
unlike  France's  purely  mercantile 
diplomacy,  the  US  is  also  interested 
in  opening  up  new  markets  likely  to 
further  political  freedoms,  demo- 
cracy and  peace.  The  difference  is 
that  Clinton  now  regards  Africa  as  a 
"target"  like  any  other.  If  recent 
developments,  in  the  former  Zaire 
are  important.  It  is  because  the  US 
belatedly  realised  feat  an  all-power- 
ful Kabila  in  Kinshasa  was  in  fact 
turning  into  an  unpredictable  aut6- 
crat;  who  might  even  be  hostile  to 
Washington^  commercial  designs.  ■ 

The  delegations  of  ■ investors) 
especially  from  the  US,  who  visited 
the  rebel-held  'zones  before  Kin* 
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shasa  fell,  eased  Washington's  con- 
cern. Richardson  has  said  he  is  con- 
vinced Kabila  is  “a  practical  man 
who  will  have  lo  learn  the  need  for  n 
modern  and  open  economy".  It  is 
now  up  to  the  US  emissary  to  per- 
suade Congo’s  new  master  that  fi- 
nancial aid  will  depend  on  progress 
made  in  democracy  and  economic 
liberalism.  Anxious  to  safeguard  its 
new  relationship,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  therefore  merely  expressed 
the  hope  feat  the  ban  on  political 
freedom  will  be  short-lived.  • 

This  lias  become  common  prac- 
tice in  Washington.  As  a result  of 
fee  globalisation  of  trade,  the  US 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  an  untapped 
market  of  600  to  700  million  poten- 
tial consumers.  Clinton  put  it 
bluntly:  pOiir  efforts  to  help  Africa 
develop  will  create  more  opportiinl- 
ties  for  exporting  more  American 
goods  and  serviced.  In  fulure.'these 
efforts  will  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  large-scale  humanitarian  assis- 
tance we  are  providing." 

Making  Savings  6n  foreign -ald<  at 
a'time  when  balancing'  ttaffedeY&t 
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One  representative  wns  even 
heard  criticising  Arafat’s  autocratic 
style  and  complaining  that  the 
Palestinian  leader  had  still  not 
signed  any  of  the  132  pieces  of  legis- 
lation and  other  recommendations 
voted  by  the  assembly  during  the 
previous  year. 

Tiie  most  important  of  these  doc- 
uments is  the  constitution  of  Pales- 
tine, which  sets  down  the  division  of 
powers  between  the  executive  awl 
tile  legislature.  Drafted  with  the 
help  of  inter  national  constitutional 
experts,  it  took  months  lo  complete. 
But  for  the  past  seven  months  it  has 
been  lying  unsigned  on  Arafat's 
desk.  But  that  is  something  the 
chairman  felt  people  shouldn't 
know  about. 

In  mid-May,  Kouttab  suddenly 
found  his  broadcasts  being  jammed. 
After  making  inquiries,  he  discov- 
ered that  it  was  being  done  by  tin* 
PBC.  KuuLtab  transmitted  his  con- 
cern to  US  journalists. 

Tiie  Washington  Post  carried  a 
report  about  the  situation  on  May 
20.  At  11.30pm  that  same  day,  Kout- 
tab wns  summoned  to  Ramsillnli  and 
arrested. 

The  question  is  whether  televi- 
sion coverage  of  the  Palestinian  as- 
sembly's proceedings  will  resume 
now  that  Koullab  has  been  released. 

(May  29) 


budget  has  become  a central  con- 
cern, protecting  itself  against  tiie 
blight  of  famines  and  mass  move- 
ments of  refugees,  and  avoiding 
cosily  peace-keeping  operations  are 
some  of  the  many  reasons  for  taking 
part  In  “saving"  Africa. 

These  considerations  were  in  the 
minds  of  senators  when  the  US  trade 
representative,  Charlene  Barshefsky, 
recently  spelled  out  before  Con- 
gress the  outlines  of  a plan  designed 
to  “permit  a new  trade  and  invest- 
ment policy  for  auteSdharan  Africa". 

As  part  of  a "partnership",  the  US 
is  planning  to  sign  free-trade  agree- 
ments with  African  countries  that 
have  taken  measures  to  reform 
their  economies  and  to  set  up  a 
“forum  of  economic  and  commer- 
cial co-operation"  between  the  US 
and  sub-Saharan  Africa:  ' 

At  the  same  time,  Washington  Is 
committed  to  extending  its  system 
of  customs  preferences  lo  assist1  the 
emerging  markets.  The  Overseas 
Private  IriYesfinent  Council  plans' (o' 
set  up-  two  Jcrnds  . to  -,  finance 
infrastructure  ■■  programmes.  • The 
assistant-  treasury  sfetretary; 
Lawrence  Summfera,  says  the  ad- 
ministration has  liad  an  "extremely 


Chile  police 
seek  cult  chief 


Eduardo  Olivares  in  Snntiago 


T UK  CHILEAN  paliri*  an*  hut  on 
the  trucks  of  Paul  Scharirr,  a 
former  Wehrmaclil  sergeant  who  is 
accused  of  sexually  abusing  cliil- 
dn. ‘ii  uL  a school  run  by  Column 
Diguidnd.  This  "charitable  organisa- 
tion”, which  is  based  some  tilXJkm 
south  of  the  capital,  Santiago,  is 
widely  regarded  ns  harbouring  a 
neo-Nazi  cult  and  has  already  hit  the 
headlines  on  several  occasions. 

During  the  years  when  Chile  was 
run  by  a military  dictatorship,  its 
secret  police,  the  Dina,  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  members  ol  the 
cull  who,  according  to  a Dina  agent, 
had  organised  a "horrific  system  of 
subcontract  ing". 

Schaefer,  who  hits  not  been  seen 
for  several  months  nml  fact's  Jti 
charges,  is  believed  to  have  gone  in 
earth  in  one  of  the  underground  shel- 
ters on  the  Colon  in  Dignidnd  •sinii- 
ot  more  than  KLIM  I hecLues.  lie  set 
lied  in  Chile  in  liMil  with  smile  ol  his 
followers,  after  tile  German  anthm'i 
lies  had  charged  him  with  olfomrs 
simitar  to  those  he  faces  today. 

Schaefer's  five  lawyers  have 
given  op  defending  him,  tallowing 
his  systematic  refusal  to  appear  in 
court.  Mis  spokesman,  ilamml 
ilopp.  has  simply  stated  lh.il  Srliae 
for  would  never  "place  himsell  in 
the  hands  of  a police  force  that  is 
trying  lo  rub  him  "lit". 

In  mid-May,  henchmen  ni  the 
"(HTimuient  uncle",  as  he  is  known 
lo  his  followers,  heat  up  a German 
television  crew.  'Hie  crew  was 
headed  liy  the  journalist  (join- 
balla.  author  of  Coloniu  Dignidad.  A 
German  Camp  In  Chile,  which  came 
out  10  years  ago.  In  the  honk.  Geni- 
bakla  accused  Schaefer  tif  sexual 
abuse  and  utumhcni  of  Ills  organisa- 
tion of  arms  trafficking. 

Ill  1991, 1 'a  l rid  o Ay  twins  govern- 
ment outlawed  the  "Column  Digni- 
dad  charitable  association".  Bui  the 
cult  (illicitly  triuiHfm  er]  Us  assets  to 
various  front  organisations  mid 
Schaefer’s  friends. 

(Mny  27) 


euc(ni  raging"  response  from  the 
World  Bank  and  the  It  Hermit  lopiil 
Monetary  Fund  to  plans  for  Helling 
up  a strategy  of  growth  for  Africa. 
'Pills  will  have  lo  bo  preceded  by  an 
casing  of  the  poorest  countries’  debt 
burden  and  commitments  from  the 
in  ter  national  community  at  the 
Group  of  Eight  summit  In  Denver 
on  June  20-22. 

There  Is  a long  way  still  to  go 
before  the  partnership  with  Africa 
becomes  a fact.  Trade  with  Africa 
amounts  to  about  1 per  cent  of  US 
foreign  trade,  and  US  investment  in 
Africa- is  less  than  1 per  cent  of  its 
worldwide  investment.  As  a percent- 
age of  Its  production,  France  still 
spends  10  times  as  much  as  die  US 
in  grants  to  African  countries.  To- 
gether with  Britain,  it  still  has  a 
distinct  edge  as  far  as  dlrpct  invest- 
ment Is  concerned.  •*  '■ 

The  US  administration's  determi- 
nation, if  It  is  sustained- by  the  dy- 
namism' of  its-  industry,  Cannot  be 
Ignored.  RIgh py.or  wrongly,  the  US 
Is  betting  oh  'Africa  producing  its 
own  "ttgfejra'yttnd  is  determined  to 

plncqlds  Commercial ‘ muscle  ftl  the 
service  of  their  growth.  - - v » • ; ..  . 

(May  30)  . ' 
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School  violence  ‘skidding  out  of  control’ 


Sandrlne  Blanchard 
and  B6atrlce  Gurrey 

report  teachers'  growing 
worries  in  a rundown  area 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris 


ON  APRIL  28  a supervisor  at 
the  Evariste-Galois  sec- 
ondary school  in  Sevran, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  in  the 
Seine-St-Denis  dfyartem&ut,  was 
taken  to  hospital  after  being  as- 
saulted by  a pupil.  The  attack  was 
only  the  latest  In  a tong  series  of  In- 
cidents since  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

On  the  grounds  that  Hthe  lack  of 
supervisory  personnel  constitutes  a 
real  threat  to  the  safety  of  children 
and  adults",  the  teaching  staff  voted 
unanimously  in  favour  of  a strike. 
The  teachers  and  their  pupils*  | 
parents  organised  a sit-in,  and 
demanded  that  the  school  be  classi- 
fied as  a "sensitive  school"  and 
given  extra  staff. 

On  May  13,  when  a delegation 
was  about  to  be  received  by  the 
local  education  authority,  there 
were  clashes  between  demonstra- 
tors and  riot  police.  Three  days 
later,  400  teachers  demonstrated  in 
support  of  the  Evariste-Galois  strik- 
ers and  called  for  a demonstration 
I to  be  held  in  Paris  on  May  22, 

Against  a background  of  mount- 
ing diagruntlement,  further  serious 
Incidents  took  place  in  Seine-St- 
Denis.  iOn  May  19,  a 15-year-old 
pupil  at  a Bondy  school  was  stabbed 
to  death  when  he  refused  to  hand 
over  his  watch  to  a group,  of 
teenagers.  On  May  22,  a pupil  at  the 
M&urice-UtrUlo  high  school  In 
Stalns-PLerrefltte  waa  beaten  with 
iron  bars  by  teenagers. . He  was 
saved  when  two  teachera  inter- 
vened. 

Those  events  helped  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the . 1,500  people  who 
demonstrated  on  May  22,  with  the 
support  of.  most  of  the  teachers' 
unions.  They  called  for  more  super- 
visors, social  workers,  nurses  and 
educational  advisers  as  well  as  extra 
teaching  resources.  A delegation 
| from  Evariste-Galois  met  education 
ministry  officials  and  was  told  that 
the  IK  full-time-equivalent  post  that 


had  been  left  vacant  would  be  filled 
and  the  two  teachers  from  the  mo- 
bile pool  kept  on  until  the  end  of  the 
academic  year.  It  waa  decided  to 
pursue  strike  action  until  the  min- 
istry made  certain  commitments  for 
next  year. 

The  Seine-St-Denis  education  au- 
thority has  tried  to  play  down  the 
crisis,  while  admitting  that  the  situa- 
tion has  worsened  in  the  diparte- 
ment,  ‘There's  always  a good  deal  of 
tension,  and  we  only  survive  thanks 
to  co-operation  between  schools, 
the  courts  and  the  police,"  says  a 
spokesman. 

The  authority  still  pins  its  faith  on 
the  "school  violence  prevention 
plan"  implemented  In  1992,  but  has 
few  illusions  about  Its  effectiveness. 
According  to  its  latest  available 
figures,  violent  incidents  reported 
by  schools  In  the  department  rose 
by  70  per  cent  between  1995  and 
1996. 

An  authority  Inspector,  Yves 
Bottin,  wrote  in  a report  last  Decem- 


ber: “School  life  has  been  getting 
disturbingly  out  of  control.  Many 
acts  Increasingly  require  us  to  re- 
spond through  the  courts,  in  view  of 
their  gravity  and  of  their  commu- 
nity- or  gang-related  nature.  There 
has  been  a sudden  change  whose 
repercussions  are  not  always  folly 
realised." 

Bottin  also  stressed  that  violent 
behaviour  often  occurred  "without  ■ 
anything  leading  up  to  if,  and  was 
the  work  of  increasingly  young 
pupils,  whose  rules  were  "fixed  by 
the  gang  or  group". 

His  conclusions  are  mostly 
echoed  by  headteachers.  Some 
have  the  Impression  they  are  “sit- 
ting on  a powder  keg";  others  feel 
that  things  are  "skidding  horrify- . 
ingly  out  of  control"  and  dare  not  i 
imagine  how  it  will  all  end.  Pew  find  ' 
any  grounds  for  optimism. 

Gdrard  Matton,  successively 
pupil,  teacher  and  headmaster  at  a 
Drancy  school,  believes  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  they  are  dealing  with 


children  who  “accumulated  handi- 
caps at  a very  early  age". 

Isabelle  Defrance,  headteacher  of 
a secondary  school  in  Bobigny, 
stresses  that  the  problem  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  pupils'  intelli- 
gence: “Just  luck  how  brilliantly 
they  master  the  workings  of  the  law 
— when  they  commit  offences  they 
know  exactly  what  sentence  to 
expect" 

As  for  the  younger  pupils,  espe- 
cially in  the  11-12  age  bracket, 
“there  is  a state  of  total  confusion  — 
they  can't  tell  the  difference  be 
tween  playing  and  fighting,  between 
extortion  and  borrowing". 

A woman  teacher  says  that  ace 
demic  standards  and  the  school 
climate  have  both  deteriorated 
steadily  over  the  years  that  she  has 
worked  at  Evari9teGalois.  'The 
problems  found  in  the  ghettoised 
housing  estates  have  simply  been 
replicated  within  the  school.  We 
should  get  the  cliildren  out  of  their 
environment  so  they  can  see  how 


Number  of  school  incidents  In  Seine-St-Denis 
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Videos  back  claims  of  police  brutality 


Nathaniel  Herzberg 
and  Laurent  Rib  aro  lies 

Allegations  of  police  vio- 
lence made  last  week  by 
several  Paris-based  voluntary 
associations  have  apparently 
been  corroborated  by  two  video 
cassettes. 

■ The  police  version  of  what 
happened  in  two  separate  inci- 
dents — the  breaking  up  of  a 
demonstration  by  Illegal  immi- 
grants In  Saint-Denis  on  May  14 
and  the  eviction  of  squatters  . 
from  a vacant  Credit  Lyonnais 
building  in  the  16th  arrondiaie- 
ment  of  Paris  on-May  18  —t  does 
not  square  with  the  evidence  on 
the  videos. 

The  video  shot  In  front  of  the  - 
Stade  de  France  building  site, 
where  the  Megal  immigrants  . 
were  demonstrating,  shows..  - 
police  putting  on  their  riot  gear 
and  approaching  file  demon- . 
strata  ra  under  the.eye  of  the  ■ 
detective  superintendent  who  . : 
had  ordered  the  evacuation,  j . 
The  riot  police  are  accompa- 


nied by  several  plain-clothes  ; 
police  from  Selne-St-Denls 
anti-crime  squads.  A group 
of  dem  onstrators,  including  ■ ■ 
some  children,  quietly  leave  the 
premises  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  police. 

Then,  as  a tall  African,  El 
Hadj  Moumar  Dlop  (who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Immigrants’ 
spokesman),  walks  past  a police- 
man without  touching  him,  the  ■ 
latter  Jabs  him  violently  with  a 
ionftt,  a Japanese-designed  riot  ■ 
baton  used  by  the  FYencb  police. 
This  unwarranted  act  Is  clearly 
aimed  to  provoke.  The  police- 
man grabs  Dlop  by  the  arm, 
then  turns  threatentogty  towards 
the  camera  to  prevent  the  scene 
■ being  filmed,  , . 

, , We  next  see  Diop  trying  to . , ■ 
, ease  himself  out  of  the  grip  of 
: the  policeman,  who  snaps:  , „;. 

“Don't  you  jostle  mel”  The  cam- , 
' ererosn  Is  again  pushed  away, 

: but  manages  to  film  a final  scene 
where  Dlop  is  flung  face-down 
! on  to  fee  ground  by  several, 
li  policeman.;  • , „<i  . u :.  j ., 


Although  the  clip  shows  no  act 
of  extreme  violence,  It  reveals 

two  things:  first,  the  feet  that. 

police  are  so  Jumpy  in  situations 
like  this  that  they  could  easily 
touch  off  an  explosion  of  vio- 
lence; and  second  a disturbing  - 
discrepancy  with  the  police  •* 
version  of  events..,  ■ 

The  complaint  against  the 
demonstrators  lodged  by  police 
officer  Mario  Fattore  and  two. 
colleagues  made  no  mention  of 
the  Initial  scuffle.  It  alleged  that  ■ 
a peaceful  evacuation  was  slid-  - 
denly  disrupted  by  Diop’s  vio- 
lent behaviour.,  . 

Did  Diop  really  aim  three  ■ < 
punches  and  a head-butt  at  . .. 
Fattore,  as  was  claimed  In  i 
court?  During  the  hearing,  three 
witnesses  contradicted  the  • . i 
policeman's  version.  Dlop  ■ 
admits  that  he  struggled,  but  < 
only  at  a much  later  stage,  after  . 
he  was  twice  beaten  up  by 
police,, . ,i- . i 

The  video  does  not  provide  , 
conclusive  evidence  either  way. 
Other  footage  shot  during  the  im. 


cident  might  have  done  so,  but  it 
has  been  seized  by  police. 

Police  have  been  unable,  how- 
ever, to  confiscate  some  telling 
pictures  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  building.  One;  ' 
clip,  shot  by  a France  2 TV  crew, 
clearly  shows  a group  of  people . > 
belonging  to  the  Droit  au  .... 
Logement  movement  (which  - i 
encourages  the  occupation  of  > ■ 
vacant  buildings  by  the  home-  ,i 
less)  standing  in  front  of  the  ■;  ■ 
gate.  They  have  their  hands  In  ■ :i 

the  air  and  are  usingtheir  

bodies  to  stop  the  police  enter 
tag.  When  tire  police  start  hitting 
them  with  truncheons  the  . :;m 
demonstrators  scream  Insults  <>■ 
and  try  to  shield  them  selves* 'but 
I they  do  not  fight  back.)  :-u  • 

! The  second  sequence  is  even  i 
more  edifying.  Shot  by  an  ama-  . 
teurfor  a full  20  minutes, 4t 
shows  the  complete  standoff , ■ 
between  police  and  demonstra-  \ 
tors.  The  police  later  accused  ini 

three  demonstrators  of  havtag  km 
used  a 3.5-metre-long<metal  bar 
to  push  them  back,  Injuring  one'/ 
office  rin  the  shln,:l  l Hm 
• The  ?weapott”  fcancCrabd  hiip  • 
been  placed  under  seals  fay  , • ri< 
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things  are  elsewhere.  But  you  can't 
even  ask  parents  for  a 40-franc  ($71 
| contribution  towards  the  cost  of  a 
school  trip." 

A young  woman  teacher  at  the 
same  school  is  sickened  by  the  way 
children  aged  11  are  too  scared  to 
go  out  into  the  playground.  “We 
have  no  control  over  what  goes  on 
outside  the  classroom.  Teachers  get 
spat  at,  roughed  up  and  insulted  in 
corridors.  That  creates  tension  dur- 
ing classes,"  she  says. 

But  teachers  are  against  video 
cameras  being  installed  in  the 
school  or  satchels  being  searched  at 
the  entrance.  They  are  also  reluc- 
tant to  talk  about  their  experiences 
in  case  their  evidence  is  “exploited 
by  extremists". 

"Something  ha9  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  social  conditions  in  subur- 
ban housing  estates,"  say9  a teacher 
at  the  Maurice-Utrillo  high  school 
"We  can’t  go  on  saying  that  kids  in 
Seine-St-Denls  get  the  9arae  out  of 
their  schools  as  kids  In  central 
Paris. 

“We’re  no  sociologists,  but  we 
can  see  how  the  kids  are  changing,* 
says  another  teacher  at  the  same 
school,  who  no  longer  dares  ask 
pupils  what  their  parents  do  for  a liv- 
ing. “They  turn  violent  from  the  age 
of  11  on." 

At  Evariste-Galois,  where  there 
has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
one-hour  stoppages  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  protest  against 
violence,  teachers  are  fed  up  with 
hearing  pupils  say  tilings  like:  "If  we 
bent  up  a teacher,  it  means  two 
hours  les9  classes.” 

“Yet  quite  a lot  of  kids  want  to 
work,"  says  a teacher.  “But  how  can 
you  motivate  them  if  everything  is 
going  to  pieces." 

Among  the  phenomena  that 
teachers  see  ns  the  cause  of  the  de- 
teriorating situation  in  schools  are 
"die  violence  that  television  conveys 
to  tills  image-orientated  genera- 
tion", “increasingly  acute  social 
problems  within  families",  “the  de 
crepitude  of  school  premises"  and 
“a  run-down  living  environment". 

"Everything  needs  to  be 
changed  r 9ays  one  teacher.  Tlie 
anti-violence  plan  implemented  by 
the  education  ministry  In  1996 
didn't  change  anything.  It  wa9  just 
hot  air.  it  was  merely  designed  to 
ease  the  consciences  of  those  In 
charge."  1 

(May  24) 


police,  but  lias  not  been  tested 
for  fingerprints.  The  video  show® 
no  metal  bar  and  no  blows  being 
aimed  at  officers.  What  It  does 

describe,  however,  is  demon-  , 

strata  rs  being  hit  several  times. 
One  of  them  is  shown  collapsing 
unconscious,  his  face  covered 
with  blood.  The  scenes  are  so 
violent  that  at  one  point  a plaln- 
tlothea  officer  steps  In  to  calm1 
bis  colleagues.  • •• 

All  too  often  the  word  of  a1  ■ 
demonstrator  carries  llttie  " 1 
weight  against  that  of  a police  • 
officer.  But  In  this  case  sworn 
statements  by  police  have  been 
contradicted  by  filmed  evidence. 
Dlop;  who  has  since  been  tfven 
a four-month  jail  sentence  and 1 - 
served  with  a 10-year  exclusion 
order,  is  now  thinking  of  suing  ■ 
the  police  for  peijury*  - 1 ' 1 

(May  25-26) 
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Albright  Sharply  Rebukes  Balkan  Leaders  ',mt: to  !,,(l 


Michael  Dobbs  In  Belgrade  • I 


DIPLOMATS  have  many! 
ways  of  making  their  dis- 
pleasure felt,  ranging  from 
subtle  body  language  to  more  for- 
mal protests.  But  rarely  tlo  they  go 
to  the  lengths  that  Secretary  of 
State  Madeleine  K.  Albright  did  last 
weekend,  publicly  ' humiliating  a 
Croatian  government  minister  arid 
accusing  the  Serbian  president  of 
"stonewalling." 

• 'You  should  be  ashamed  of  your- 
, self,1*  Albright  told  Jure  Garde,  the, 
Croatian ' reconstruction  minister, 
after  listening  to  a harrowing  tale  of 
returning  Serb  refugees  who  were 
beaten  and  driven  from  their  homes 
last  month  by  a vengeful  Croatian 
mob;  “How  can  you  allow  such 
things  to  happen?1' 

Later,  Albright  told  Serbian  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  that  his 
country  was  at  a political  “cross- 
roads.” If  it  wants  to  rebuild  its  eco- 
nomy and  rejoin  the  international 
community,  it  has  to  introduce  de- 
mocratic reforms  and  cooperate 
with  the  International  Criminal  Tri- 
bunal for  the  Former  Yugoslavia  in 
The  Hague,  she  said.  The  alterna- 
tive was  to  be  “left  behind"  while  the 
rest  of  Europe  moved  forward, 

"The  people  of  Serbia  are  suffer- 
ing because  their  leader  is  not  fulfill- 
ing his  obligations,"  Albright  told 
reporters  after  her  onc-hour  meet- 
ing with  Milosevic,  who  is  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  architects  of 
tlie  three-year  war  In  Bosnia. 

Albright’s  strong  language,  dur- 
ing her  first  visit  to  the  Balkans  as 
secretary  of  state,  was  part  of  a new 
U.S.  strategy  — an  attempt  to  step 
up  public  pressure  on  the  signato- 
ries of  the  1995  Dayton  peace  nc- 
cord  to  abide  by  their  commitments. 
Over  the  past  few  months,  Western 
governments  have  become  frus- 
trated by  the  seeming  impunity 
enjoyed  by  indicted  Bosnian  war 
criminals  and  delays  in  repatriating 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees. 

Albright's  two-day  Balkan  tour 
began  on  a confrontational  note 
with  what  U.S.  officials  described  as: 
a particularly  tough  meeting  In 
Zagrdb,  the  Croatian  dapltal, , with: 
President  Frahjo  TUdjman,  whom 
Washington  has  viewed  until  re-, 
cently  as  a strategy  .partner  for  the| 
United  States  in  resisting  Serbian 
aggression.  State  Department  offi-| 
cials  said  Albright  warned  Tudjroan 
that  she  might  act  to  block  millions 


Albright  gives  a statement  after  the  meeting  with  Croatia’s  President  Tudjmnn 
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of  dollars  in  international  aid  unless 
Croatia  meets  its  obligations  under 
the  Dayton  pact. 

At  a joint  news  conference.  Al- 
brlghL  called  on  Tudjman  to  display 
“moral  leadership"  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Croatia’s  1500,000  Serbs, 
who  fled  in  advance  of  a Croatian 
military  offensive  tn  July  1995,  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  So  far,  only  a 
few  thousand  have  returned,  in  the 
face  of  numerous  bureaucratic  and 
other  obstacles  erected  by  the  Croa- 
tian authorities.  Some  of  the  re- 
turnees have  since  been  driven  ! 
from  their  homes. 

Albright  sought  to  dramatize  tlie 
refugee  problem  by  visiting  the 
Croatian  region  of  Krqjina,  which 
was  Inhabited  for  centuries  by  Serbs 
and  was.  the  scene  of  an  ultimately 
unsuccessful  Serb  rebellion  against 
Croatian  rule  between  1991  and 
1995.  Arriving  in  the  region  by  heli- 
copter with  a large  entourage  of 
journalists  Albright  dropped  in  on 
two  refugee  families  thal  fled  Croa- 
tia jn  1995  and  were  beaten  when 
they  tried  to  return  two  weeks  ago.  ' 

When  Ganic,  the  Croatian  reebn-: 
StrUction  minister,  suggested  that 
tile  Serbs  had  proyoked  the  vio- 
lence) Albright  accused  him  of 
'‘Tying"  and  turned  her  back  on  Jilin. 
Later,  she  dressed  him  down  before 
dozens  of  journalists  assembled  In: 


front  of  a carefully  selected  back- 
drop: a burned-out  house.  She  said 
she  was  “disgusted " by  the  failure  of 
the  Croatian  milhorilies  In  stop  tin- 
recent  wave  of  violence. 

The  village  that  Albright  visited, 
Prevrsac,  is  now  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Croat  refugees  from 
neighboring  Bosnia  who  were 
themselves  driven  from  their  homes 
by  Serbs.  They  reacted  to  her  sud- 
den np|H.iimncc  from  the  sky  in  a 
convoy  of  U.S.  Army  helicopters 
with  shrugs  and  insisted  they  would 
continue  to  oppose  the  return  of 
Serb  refugees. 

"Albright  is  trying  to  build  a repu- 
tation for  herself  at  our  expense,” 
said  Zdcnko  Meric,  a Bosnlnn  Croat 
who  has  occupied  on  abandoned 
Serb  home  in  Prevrsflc  since  1995. 
“Where  was  she  in  1991,  when  the 
Serbs  attacked  us?"  , 

During  tlie  news  conference,! 
Tudjmnn  condemned  the  recent  vio- 
lence in  Krqjina  and  promised  to 
permit  Serbs  to  return  to  their 
homes,  provided  they  follow  the 
necessary  bureaucratic  procedures. 
At  the  same  time,  he  identified  the 
victims  of  the  beatings  and  House 
burnings  as  ^members  of  tills  very 
same  Serb  community  that  was 
guilty  of  burning  down  143,000 
Croatian  homes 'plus  churches, and 
' scHools4  prior  to  1995.  , 


China  ‘Sold  Cruise  Missiles  to  Iran’ 


Thomas  W.  Lippman  . ... 

THE  STATE  Department  has  in- 
formed Congress  that  the  Chi- 


nese government  has  sold  to  Irani 
cruise  missiles  titat  enhance.  Iran’s- 
ability  to  disrupt  Persian  Golf  rfiip-j 
ping  and  challenge  U,S.  forces  there.  i 
The  Information  19  contained  In' 
aii  unclassified  25-page  set  of  re- 
sponses to  questions,  presented  to; 
Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  K.  Al-I 
bright  In  February  by  Rep.  Gerald; 
B.H.  Solomon,  R-New  York.  1 

Fbr  the  most  part,  the  cautiously! 
worded  ddcument  does  little  morei 
.than  confirm,  what  bus  been  widely 
reported  about  China's  weapons 
sales  to  Iran  and, Iran’s  efforts  to  de-: 
j ? missiles  and  chemical 

| end  biological  weapons.  The  report: 


’ Was' designed  to  produce  as  little 
’ news  as  possible,  according,  to  'a 
State  Department  official  who  par- 
tidpated  in  propping  it.  ' . ‘ 

11  Nevertheless,  congressional  Re-' 
publican  staff  ipembers  welcomed  it. 
as  another  weapon  to  use  in  .(heir 
effort  to  bfodgeon  the  Clinton  ' ad- j 
ministtetion  Into  imposingney  sano- 
Hotia  on  China  and  to  influence  pie> 
tibcoifong ' vote  on  extension1  of 


’ 'The  report  says  it  Is  “a  matter  of 
public  record 'that  China  has  trabs-j 
ferried  a number  of  C-802  Ship-based 
anti  ship  cruise  misailqa  tg  Iran . . ! 

Askedabout  bjavy  Intelligence  re- 
jxfrts  that  China  Jibs  also  Supplied 
Iran  with  a land-based  vefcibn  of  die 
. C-802,  which  would  be  harder  to  de- 
tect, Albright's  response  paper ‘says 


that  China  "Has  advertised"  a land-, 
based  missile  but  declined  to  go  fur- 
ther hi  ah.  unclassified  paper.: 
Congressional  Republican  analysts, 
paid  they  took  that  as  cpiifirmatlon.  1 
Tlie'  issue  of  Chinese,  weapons! 
pales  tolranhas  long  tying  over  tela-! 

; tiotis  between  Washington  and  Bei-j 
| Jlng.  With ' Chinese ' Presldent  jlang; 
Zemin  due  to  make  a state  visit  foi 
, Washington  Iqter  this  year,  tjfe  Clin-, 

. toil  administration  hap*  poyg^t 
prqye  relations,  not  souf  them  with; 

. j ?o  YTpek^  ago,  die  a^hiistra-: 
poh  Imposed  economic  sanctions  on 
two  Chinese  companies  found  , by 
GA  foteflig^re^  analysts  tp  have 
sold  Iran'  chemicals  and  chemical! 
processing  technology  ' that',veh-. 
handed  Tehran's '.effort  to  develop' 


Moving  on  to  Belgrade,  Albright 
met  with  Milosevic,  who  was  the  tar- 
get of  several  months  of  democracy 
ilcinonslralioiis  niter  t-Kiimis  last 
Nuvembcr.  This  was  followed  by 
meetings  with  lenders  of  the  opposi- 
tion coalition  known  as  Together 
and  an  announcement  of  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  assistance  In  indepen- 
dent Serbian  media  outlets  to  about 
$5  million  a year. 

Slate  Department  spokesman 
Nicholas  Burns  Inter  suggested  thal 
Albright  had  emerged  empty- 
handed  Grom  her  talks  with  Milose- 
vic, saying  thal  she  Had  gotten  “no 
cncuiiragomenl  on  any  subject” 
from  the  Serbian  leader.  Albright 
described  Her  meeting  with  Milose- 
vic ns  “prpbnbly  the  toughest"  she 
has  had  with  any  foreign  official 
since  becoming  secretary,  of  stole  in 
January, 

By  turning  up  level  of  A»wri- 
can  rhetoric,  Albright  la  necking  to 
apply  additional  pressure  to  (inlknn 
leaders  who  bo  far  hnvc  imple- 
mented the'  Dayton  pence  agree- 
ment selectively.  But  hIic  lu  rIro 
laying  down,poHUcnl  markers  Ihnl 
coiild,  come  back  to  haunt  tiic  CHn- 
fo^t  ad  iplniBt ration  over  (lie  coming 
.months  unless  there  js  significant 
progress  oh  the  return  qf  rofugCQfl 
'and  cooperation-  with  the  fetcfnn-i 
tionalwpr  crimes  tribunal.  ’ j 


. i 

nerve  gas ! weapons.  But  those  com- 
, panfo9  are  privately  owped,  and  tlie 
State  Department  said  ft  Uafl  "noi  ev- 
idence’ that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  involved. 

, The  missile  sales  are  a different! 
story,  according  tip  Albright’s  an- 
^wers  to  Solompn.  A “ministry-level 
'corporation"  known[  as  China  Pred-l 


papef,.  said,  .CPMIEC  is  ’ thp.  same 
company  sanctioned'  twice.,  prevl-' 
oualy  lfyj  the  United  States  for  sup-i 


i nlying  M-jUmfeslles  Pakistan.  t ! 

The  cridse  niissjfos  sold  , to  : jtran ! 
are1  clearly  not  meet  tHe  .sanc-: 

tiohs  tfotshoid  of  ( the  mlssifo.  pon-! 
troV  .Bflsieoqept,1  officials  Mid. 
$ut  Republican  ( analysts  said  th(?y: 

sHopId-  trigger  sanctions  tinder  a 

fie  Idnf  oimiaJ  n*  Mm1- 


U.S.  law  aimed  atblocki 
destabilize  countries  or) 


Continuing 
Nuclear  Peril 


EDITORIAL 


BORIS  VELTSIN  lins  mmlf 
n not  her  flub  in  bilking  ubniit 
nuclear  wenpons,  hi  tying  lu* 
would  remove  miclonr  wni  hcmls 
from  mlHHileH  iilmcd  ul  NATO 
members.  lie  incimt  lu*  would 
retarget.  Some  of  lliiH  nlreudy 
has  been  done  by  Americans  us 
well  us  Russians,  and  President 
Clinton  himself  hus  Imnsted  of  it. 
But  It’s  mainly  for  show,  hIiicc 
the  weapons  remain  nrmed  with 
warhends  and  on  alert,  meaning  j 
they  can  be  fired  in  minutes,  und  j 
they  can  be  instantly  retargeted.  ; 
Tlie  world's  two  gr cutest  nuclear 
powers  have  (o  do  better. 

Just  how  much  belter  is  iiuli-  ! 
rated  by  experts  James  (icmdtiy 
und  Harold  Feiveaon  in  a new 
Stnnford  University  paper  intro- 
duced by  former  secriUuy  of 
state  George  Shultz  and  former 
defense  see  re  I ary  William  Perry. 
Shultz  served  < luring  (he  Keiigau 
Hush-Gorbaeltev  arms  control 
heyday  of  11)86-92.  In  I'errv's 
later  time,  the  ml  vent  of  demo 
erotic  politics  In  kusMiu,  aiinmu 
other  things,  slowed  new  negotia- 
lions;  it  still  does.  Tills  paper. 
“Ending  the  Threat  of  Nuclear  1 
Attack,"  lights  a pa  111  lmck. 

Tlie  Cold  Win-  rhetoric  is  gone. 
IUi(  the  Cold  War  nuclear  “pos- 
ture” endures.  Tlie  paper  says 
that  right  now,  before  delected 
incoming  missiles  could  arrive, 
(he  United  Stales  could  launch 
2,700  strategic  warhemls  and 
Russia  2,100  under  the  stan- 
dard “usc-Uiciii-or-loHe-tliem" 
doctrine  applying  to  high -value 
vulnerable  targets.  Tlie  authors 
believe  deep  cuts  are  essential, 
down  from  tlie  thou  Hands  to  the 
huudrodH,  It  also  will  be  neces- 
sary to  shift  weapons  away  from 
rnpld  launch. 

Yeltsin  must  to  commit  more 
of  Ids  political  cl  tips  to  ensuring 
Duma  ratification  of  the  START 
II  strategic  arms  reduet  loir 
treaty.  To  help,  the  paper  ad- 
vises, Washington  must  review 
Its  policy  of  hedging  against  n 
later  Russian  .missile,  buildup  by. 
staying  capably  of!  deploying  an 
larger  American  strategic 
forcq^  •‘In',  the  short  term,  tlie 
hedcfmg  policy  jeopardizes  Start 
II  and  heightens  riska  of  mlBOil*: 
culation  and  safety.  In  the  longer 
run.lt  increases,  the  ehimees  qf  a 
renewed  arms  nice  between  fhe 
United  Stotts  te(|  R^saja  If  polit- 
! ical reWJonship^ worsen.1*  ..  ;i  j 
^(ciurwhile,  the  United  States 
must  deepen  Its  cooperation  with 
> Moscow  on  .(^curing  Russian 
. weapviw  and  fitwiie  material  now 
at  risk  ed  theft:  and 

i ^ ‘litatwous  agenda  | 

, . that  would,  teaijj  politicians  and 
I , bureaucrats , in . bpth,  .countries. • 

! . Blit  a ,lesser  effprt,  |he  Stanfprdl 

I paper  warn*,  risks  being  over-! 

! taken  fay  a tragic  launching  or  a 
. dangerous  buildup  and  encour- 
i , age#  ,,  proliferation  elsewhere. 

; Clinton  has  nq  .pnore.  esaential 
task  tbfan  working  with  Yeltsin  to 
..sharpen  their  common  focus  on; 
ydiat  jla?  despite  t^e  soo 
j mosphere,  n contin 
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Court  Allows  Lawsuit  Against  Clinton 


Mi 

r 


Joan  Blskuplc j 

A UNANIMOUS  Supreme 

Court  ruled  last  week  that 
Paula  Corbin  Jones  can 
move  forward  with  her  sexual- 
harassment  lawsuit  against  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  The  courts  forceful 
decision  rejected  Clinton’s  argu- 
ment that  sitting  presidents  should 
have  legal  immunity  from  allegations 
involving  their  personal  conduct 
. The  ruling  not  only  has  historic 
consequences  for  the  institution  of 
the  presidency,  it  also  could  have  a 
bruising  political  effect  on  Clinton: 
He  now  can  be  required  to  answer 
potentially  embarrassing  questions 
about  Jones'  claim  that  he  proposi- 
tioned her  and  exposed  himself  to 
her  in  a Little  Rock  hotel  room 
while  he  was  governor  of  Arkansas 
and  she  was  a low-level  stote  em- 
ployee. From  the  start  Clinton  has 
denied  any  wrongdoing. 

Although  the  ruling  means  that 
the  lawsuit  against  Clinton  must 
proceed,  it  left  room  for  legal  ma- 
neuver* that  could  continue  to  delay 
die  case.  Indeed,  the  court  Invited 
the  trial  Judge  who  would  eventually 
hear  the  dispute  to  consider  any 
specific  showing  by  Clinton  of  the 
potential  harm  that  may  occur  if  he 
has  to  tend  to  a trial. 

The  ruling  nonetheless  elimi- 
nated what  Clinton’s  lawyers 
thought  would  be  their  best  tactic 
— the  argument  that  the  nation's 
chief  executive  has  a job  so  de- 
manding that  he  should  be  pro- 
tected from  civil  lawsuits  until 
leaving  office.  To  make  their  case, 
they  celled  chiefly  on  an  earlier 
court  decision  that  said  presidents 
are  immune  from  lawsuits  for  their 
official  actions,  contending  there-  I 
fore  that  a president  should  have 
temporary  immunity  from  lawsuits  ! 
involving  personal  conduct  as  well. 

Tile  court  spurned  Clinton’s  con- 
tention that  he  should  not  have  to 
defend  himself  against  Jones  until 
2001,  finding  that  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  allows  a sitting  presi- 
dent to  postpone  a private  civil  dam- 
ages lawsuit  The  court  said  it  is 
unlikely  the  case  would  burden 


Clinton’s  time.  And  without  com- 
menting on  the  merits  of  Jones’  case 
or  whether  Clinton  is  liable,  the 
court  said  Jones  is  entitled  to  her 
day  In  court 

“Like  every  other  citizen  „ . . 
[Jones]  has  a right  to  an  orderly  dis- 
position of  her  claims,"  wrote  Jus- 
tice John  Paul  Stevens,  in  an  opinion 
that,  while  voicing  respect  for  the  of- 
fice of  the  president  nonetheless  re- 
duced Clinton  to  an  ordinary  citizen 
who  should  not  stand  above  the  law. 

The  unanimity  of  the  decision 
was  a surprise,  given  that  the  jus- 
tices seemed  torn  on  the  issue  dun 
ing  oral  arguments  on  the  case  last 
January,  with  some  appearing  quite 
sympathetic  to  Clinton.  Also  unpre- 
dictable w&b  that  Stevens,  among 
the  most  liberal  of  the  justices, 
would  write  the  firm  opinion  against 
the  president  and  be  joined  by  the 
two  Clinton  appointees  on  the  court, 
Justices  Ruth  Bader  Ginaburg  and 
Stephen  G.  Breyer. 

At  bottom,  the  court  rejected  Clin- 
ton's two  key  arguments,  first  that 
constitutional  immunity  for  a presi- 
dent’s official  actions  extends  to  his 
unofficial  conduct,  and  second  that 
the  s eparatio  n-of-powe  rs  doctrine,  1 
which  ensures  that  none  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  infringes 
on  another,  forbids  a trial  judge  from 
forcing  a sitting  president  to  defend 
himself  in  a lawsuit 

The  court  however,  said  the  trial 
judge  should  consider  specific  argu- 
ments by  the  president  about  why  he 
might  need  to  occasionally  postpone 
his  part  in  the  legal  proceedings. 

That  means  that,  while  Clinton 
cannot  get  the  kind  of  unconditional 
years-long  delay  he  sought  he  may 
still  be  able  to  win  short  but  contin- 
ual postponements  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  high  court  declined  to  rule  on 
whether  a judge  may  force  the  presi- 
dent to  physically  show  up  in  court  at 
a specific  time:  “We  assume  that  the 
testimony  of  the  president  both  for 
discovery  and  for  use  at  trial,  may  be 
taken  at  the  White  House  at  a time 
that  will  accommodate  his  busy 
schedule,"  the  justices  said. 

While  the  decision  may  put  pres- 


sure on  Clinton  to  settle  die  case 
with  JoneB,  an  outcome  her  attor- 
neys suggested  they  would  be  open 
to,  the  president’s  lawyer  balked  at 
the  suggestion. 

"The  likelihood  of  a settlement  is 
most  unlikely  because  the  president 
did  nothing  wrong,"  Clinton’s  per- 
sonal lawyer,  Robert  S.  Bennett, 
said  in  an  interview  with  CNN.  Ben- 
nett also  said  he  is  confident  tile 
case  will  be  resolved  in  the  presi- 
dent’s favor,  and  suggested  he  will 
file  additional  motions  challenging 
Jones’  contentions  and  asking  that 
the  case  be  thrown  out  on  other 
legal  grounds. 

David  Strauss,  a University  of 
Chicago  law  professor  who  wifi) 
Bennett  is  defending  Clinton  In  the 
case,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
president  may  still  argue  that  the 
lawsuit  cannot  proceed  immedi- 
ately. A trial  would  have  sto  be 


paced  in  a way  that  would  accommo- 
date the  important  duties  of  the 
president,”  Strauss  said.  “I  can  eas- 
ily envision  the  president  being  pre- 
occupied for  long  periods  of  time, 
months." 

Jones  said  in  a statement  that  she 
was  happy  with  the  court  decision 
and  "pleased  that  I will  have  my  day 
in  court"  Her  lawyer,  Gilbert  Davis, 
said  the  ruling  in  Clinton  v.  Jones 
means  "Every  public  official  re- 
mains accountable  for  their  per- 
sonal private  conduct  including  the 
president  of  the  United  States." 

Jones,  who  is  seeking  $700,000  in 
damages,  filed  her  lawsuit  in  May 
1994  in  federal  district  court  in 
Arkansas,  alleging  that  Clinton  en- 
gaged in  sexual  harassment  and  as- 
sault, conspired  with  a state  trooper 
to  entire  her  into  a sexual  liaison, 
and  defamed  her  character  in  subse- 
quent remarks  to  the  media. 


Keeping  a One-Track  Mind  on  Sex 


COMMENT 

Ellen  Goodman 

I HAVE  always  had  a soft  spot  for 
the  folks  who  preach  abstinence,. 
For  one  thing,  I like  their  rap  lines. 
You  know,  “Pet  Your  Dog,  Not  Your 
Date."  “Do  the  Right  Thing,  Walt  for 
the  Ring." 

Then,  too,  they  were  also  the 
ones  who  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
"Secondary  Virginity,"  which  is  a 
kind  of  biological  annulment  This 
I prompted  a young  lawyer  In  my. 
I family  to  ask,  “Can  you  have  a third. 
I or  a fourth  virginity?  Or  is  it  two 
strikes  and  you  ’re  out?" 

In  any  case,  I can  happily  agree 
with  the  lightest  wing  of  this  move- 
ment in  lamenting  the  number  of 
kids  who  start  having  sex  for  too 
young  and  for  too  unhappily  with  for 
too  many  consequences.  Do  teens 
need  help  saying  no  when  all  the 
messages  ardund  them,  from  media 
to  partners,  are  sayingyes.  yes,  yes? 
Do  they  need  adults  to  talk  with 
them  about  waiting?  Sure. 

Why  then  do  I find  myself  queasy: 

' when  the  government  offers  to  pass- 
out  some  $50  million  a year  for  edu- 
cational programs'  that  will 1 teach 


abstinence  only?  TVy  the  word  "only." 
In  one  of  those  after-hours  maneu- 
vers for  which  Washington  Ib  famous, 
a provision  offering  money  for  absti- 
nenceonly  programs  was  snuck 
into  last  yeart  welfare  reform  bill. 

The  logic  that  welded  abstinence 
to  welfare  was  that  unwed  teen 
moms  often  end  up  on  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children.  No 
sex,  no  teen  moms.  Ergo  no  wel- 
fare. Teach  kids  abstinence  and 
nothing  but  abstinence. 

Under  the  guidelines,  any  ap- 
proved government  program  must 
have  "as  its  exclusive  purpose,  teach- 
ing the  social,  psychological  and 
health  gains  to  be  realized  by  ab- 
staining from  sexual  activity."  Ex- 
actly wliich  sexuaf  “activity"  to  be; 
avoided  — masturbatiod?  French- 
kissing?  — remains undefined. 

But  the  guidelines  do  clearly  say 
that  kids  must  be  taught  that  aek  Is 
only  for  marriage.  Despite  the  fact; 
thht  90  percent  of  Americans  — 
including  parents  and  members  of 
Congress  had  their  first  sex  out- 
side of  marriage,  abstinence-only 
teaches  that  married  intercourse  is 
"the  expected  standard  of  human  i 
sexual  activity." 

Tb  get  government  money,  a pro-  I 


gram  mu8t  even  teach  that  unmar- 
ried sex  is  likely  to  have  harmful 
| psychological  and  physical  effects." 
If  that  sounds  like  legislated  fear- 
mongering,  a . recent  California 
study  of  abstinence  programs  bears 
it  out 

In  one  "educational"  video,  a stu- 
dent asks  what  happens  if  he  wants 
to  have  sex  before  marriage.  The  in- 
structor answers,  “Well,  I guess 
you’ll  just  have  to  be  prepared  to 
die."  r 

If  the  Idea  of  federally  fended  dis- 
information is  troubling  enough,  the. 
lack  of  information  is  worse.  Under, 
these  guidelines,  abstinence-only 
programs  can’t  teach  about  contra- 
ception. Nor  talk  openly  and  frankly 
about  those  banned  “‘sexual  activl-' 
ties."  This  “education"  is  mono- 
syllabic. 

I agree  that  abstinence  .should 
have  a strong  role  in  a coraprehen-i 
sive  program.  But  fills  is  all-or-' 
nothing  money,  meant  to  replace 
any  other  programs,  not  enrich! 
them  with,  say,  an  abstinence  unit' 
I The  states  have  to  find  $3  for  every; 
$4  they  get  from  Washington.  And 
' there’s  no  reliable  evidence  thC  cur-' 
rent  abstinence-only  programs  're-j 
duce  sexual  activity!  1 • 


,,  Today  we  know  a folr  amount 
about  kids  who  have  early,  too  early, 
Intercourse.  They’re  likely  to  be 
physically  mature,  to  come  from- 
poor  single-parent  families.  The 
kids  who  delay  sex  tend  to  have 
mentors,  to  read  and  write  better,  to 
have  fewer  stereotypes  about  sex 
roles,  to  be  busy  and  connected.  I 
still  think  the  best  abstinence  pro- 
gram is  an  after-school  program. 

But  now  the  states  have  until  mid- 
July  to  decide  whether  to  ask  for 
this  hush  money.  Debra  Haffoer  of 
SIECUS,  the  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  United, 
States,  says,  “We  are  giving  states 
the  same  advice  we  are  giving 
teens.  Abstain,  and  if  you  are  not 
going  to  abstain,  act  responsibly,”  j 
So  for,  all  but  half  a dozen  states' 
have  caved  to  peer  group  pressure.1 
Some  slates  tike  Maine jvant  to.  usei 
the  money  for  a media  campaign.1 

, Otheis  say  they’ll  use  it  to  teach  just 
the1  youngest  kids.  Still  others  are' 
trying  to  find  a creative  end  rtin; 
around  the.  restrictions.  But  evenj 
those  state^  will  have  to  take  money! 
from  another  pot.  ' ^ I 

Money,  especially  federal  money,  I 
can  be  awfully  seductive!  It’s  hard  to  J 
Just  say  up  to  government  dollars. ; 
But' this  is  One  time  ,whed  states1, 
should  practice  abstifiep'qe.  r-  ari|d[ 
not  preach  it!  ' . ' ’ ' 
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East  Timor 
Envoy  Finds 
Doors  Closed 


Thomas  W.  Llppman 


WINNING  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  has  opened  doors  for 
Jose  Ramos-Horta  all  across 
Europe  and  boosted  his  lecture 
fees,  he  said  last  week,  but  It  has 
not  helped  him  obtain  a high- 
level  appointment  at  the  White 
House. 

One  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  was  autho- 
rized to  talk  to  him  by  telephone, 
he  said,  adding,  “I  told  him  it 
was  the  diplomatic  equivalent  of 
safe  sex.” 

Ramos-Horta  is  an  exile  from 
East  Timor,  the  former 
Portuguese  colony  that  was  in- 
vaded and  annexed  by  Indonesia 
after  Portugal  gave  It  up  in 
1975.  Based  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  he  travels  the  world 
making  the  case  for  self-determi- 
nation for  the  East  Timorese, 
Catholics  who  have  long  resisted 
the  rule  of  Muslim  Indonesia. 

Last  year  he  and  East  Timor’s 
spiritual  leader,  Bishop  Carios 
Felipe  Ximenes  Belo,  who  has 
stayed  in  EaBt  Timor,  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  their  work 
in  calling  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  region's  600,000  people. 

“President  Clinton  is  know- 
ledgeable and  sensitive  about 
East  Timor,"  Ramos-Horta  aaid. 
He  recalled  that  East  Timorese 
students  demonstrated  at  the 
U.5.  embassy  in  Jakarta  during 
Clinton’s  risk  to  Indonesia  in 
1994,  and  said  Clinton’s  re- 
sponse was  sympathetic. 

But  Ramos-Horta's  quest  for  a 
liigli-level  White  House  recep- 
tion, during  a previous  visit  to 
Washington  in  March  and  on  his 
current  trip,  has  presented  the 
White  House  witli  an  uncomfort- 
able choice.  Clinton  has  drawn 
criticism  from  Borne  commenta- 
tors for  granting  White  House  ac- 
cess to  big-spending  Indonesian 
campaign  contributors  while 
denying  It  to  Ramos-Horta,  but 

administration  officials  said  the 

issue  goes  beyond  Clinton’s  de-  > 
sire  to  mnlntnin  good  relations 
with  an  Important  Asian  eco- 
nomic power. 

Rnmas-Horta  is  not  like  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual  leader 
of  Tibet’s  Buddhists  who  has 
been  welcomed  at  the  White 
House  over  Chinese  objections* 
administration  officials  said.  The 
East  Timorese  is  a political  ac- 
tivist who  in  the  past  has  been 
associated  with  groups  promot- 
ing violence,  one  official  said, 
and  “there  Ib  some  question 
whether  he  has  been  sufficiently 
sanitized  fay  the  Nobel  Prize.  ■ 
Belo,  the  co-winner  of  the 
prize,  is  a religious  figure  who  , 
lives  among  his  people  and 
would  be  a more  acceptable  fig- 
ure for  high-level  administration , 
attention,  U.S.  officials  said.  - 
Ramos-Horta  wanted  a meet-  j 
ing  with  Clinton  or  a Cabinet-  ; 
level  official  on  his  curreptyiMt, 
administration  officials  mW*  P.'f* 

even  if  the  president  were  so  in- 

cllned  it  was  not  golngtohappen 
because  Clinton,  Secretary™ 
£tate  Madeleine  K.  Albright  and 
Deputy  Secretary  .of  State  Strobe  •. 
Talbott  are  all  out  of  the  country* 

’ “I’U  come  back,’*  Ramop-  i 1 
Horte  said  wryly.  “I’ll  accpnupo-  j 
date  their  schedules.”  ’ 
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Cost  of  Economic 
Equality  Questioned 


Kevin  Sullivan  In  Sata 


SHIORI NAGAYOSHI  played  a I 
lovely  piece  of  classical  music  I 

on  file  piano  next  to  the  big-  | 
screen  TV  in  her  family's  small  liv-  < 
ing  room.  Her  in-line  skates  and  her  ! 
$250  Nike  sneakers  — a must-have 
Hern  for  a feshlon-consdous  12-year-  i 
old  In  Japan  these  days  — were  i 
stashed  by  the  door.  1 

During  the  day,  Shiori  attends  a ■ 
brand-new  junior  high  school,  right 
next  to  the  town's  new  $16  million 
community  hall  She  studies  Eng- 
lish on  CD-ROMs  in  die  school's 
atateof-the-art  computer  lab,  and 
she  listens  to  her  favorite  Japanese 
pop  music  on  a CD  player  in  her 
room  at  night 

And  this  is  just  about  the  poorest 
place  in  Japan. 

This  farming  and  fishing  town  at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  main  island 
of  Japan  has  one  of  the  lowest  per- 
capita  incomes  in  the  nation.  In  the 
Island  prefecture  of  Okinawa  and  in 
some  other  extremely  remote  is- 
lands, the  figures  are  even  lower. 
But  Sata  Is  near  rock  bottom  on  the 
main  island,  although  you’d  never 
know  it  from  the  comfortable  life  in 
the  Nagayoshi  family  farmhouse,  or 
In  virtually  any  other  house  in  this 
hilly  seaside  town. 

U.S.  leaders  constantly  struggle 
with  the  vast  and  divisive  income  gap 
between  the  United  States'  wealthi- 
est and  poorest  citizens.  The  rich  are 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  sink- 
ing deeper  into  poverty  in  what  for- 
mer labor  secretary  Robert  B.  Reich 
called  a "chasm  of  inequality."  The 
trend  is  a global  one,  with  the  United 
Nations  reporting  that  the  incomes 
of  the  richest  20  percent  around  the 
world  grew  three  times  faster  than 
the  incomes  of  the  poorest  20  per- 
cent from  1960  to  1990. 

But  Japan  has  virtually  no  such 
income  gap,  and  that  is  no  accident. 
Almost  all  personal  wealth  was 
destroyed  in  World  War  II,  leaving 
Japan’s  aristocrats  and  peasant 
farmers  alike  struggling  for  the 
same  food  scraps  In  the  bombed-out 
ruins.  From  that  starting  point, 
Japan  set  out  to  rebuild  itself  as  a 
land  where  everyone  waB  equal. 
The  national  government  estab- 
lished an  aggressive  Bystem  of  tax- 
ing the  wealthy  and  subsidizing  the 
poor,  hoping  to  create  a society 
where  everyone  was  comfortably  in 
the  middle. 

■ Astonishingly,  that  vision  largely 
has  come  true.  Only  2 percent  of 
Japanese  households  have  incomes 
°i  less  than  $16,000  a year,  and  only 
2 percent  have  annual  incomes  top- 
ping $160,000.  The  vast  minority  are 
n the  middle;  Just . over  half  of 
Japanese  households  earn  between 
«5,000  and  $75,000  a year.  . 

Japan’siaverage  pewapita  income 
BBt  year  was  $31,886.  The  richest 
place  in  the  country  was  Tokyo, 
vhere  the  average  pewapita  ■ire- 
come  was  $35,200,  and  one  of  the 
Poorest  was  Sata  with  an  average' 
Per-caplta  Income,  of  $19,240,  — a 
relatively  modest  span  between 
o wealthy  and  needy. 

{ .!  "Modern  Japan  is  almost  neurotic 

i jo  pursuing!  economic  equality  and 
"as  achieved  it  to  a ;degreie  not 
achieved.-,  anywhere  ; else,"  said 
lajchi  Sakaiya,  a prominent  author 
I commentator  on  Japanese  sod* 
| ”^0  his,book  What  Is  Japan?  . 
q , effect  of  Japan's  relatively  nar- 
row  'ncorae  gap  can  be  seen  here  In 


ways  large  and  small.  Only  1 percent 
of  the  population  is  on  welfare.  Pub- 
lic schools  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try look  alike,  because  the 
government  guarantees  parity  right 
down  to  the  books  in  the  library. 
Japan  has  a 99.9  percent  literacy  rate. 

Corporate  titans  have  relatively 
modest  incomes,  resulting  from  an 
effort  to  prevent  a gigantic  diride 
between  entry-level  workers  and  the 
company  president.  Many  American 
chid  executives  are  paid  millions. 
But,  according  to  a recent  study 
here,  file  average  chief  executive  at 
companies  including  Toyota  and 
Honda  earns  about  $300,000  a year. 

The  parity  is  obvious  in  almost 
any  neighborhood  in  Tbkyo.  There 
are  no  equivalents  here  of  exclusive 
Beverly  Hills  or  desperate  Bronx 
slums.  One  branch  of  Japan's  richest 
family,  the  Tsutsunus,  lives  in  a fabu- 
lous walled  compound  in  the  Hiroo 
neighborhood  of  Tokyo.  A few  doors 
down,  a working-class  family  sells 
cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  milk  from 
the  door  of  their  one-room  house. 

Japan  does  not  have  the  perma- 
nent underclass  that  exists  in  the 
United  States.  Only  1 percent  of 
births  are  to  unwed  mothers,  drug 
addiction  is  rare,  and  families  feel  a 
strong  obligation  to  provide  for 
their  own.  The  government's  wel- 
fare system  is  a nearly  foolproof 
safety  net  for  the  few  who  do  fall 
between  the  cracks.  Partly  because 
few  people  are  abandoned  by  family 
and  society,  Japan  has  one  of  the 
world's  lowest  crime  rates. 

“Japan  is  more  of  a semi-socialist 
society  titan  a capitalist  country,” 
concludes  economic  analyst  Kimindo 
Kusaka. 

But  the  question  now  facing 
japan  is,  can  it.  and  should  it,  con- 
tinue paying  the  price  to  maintain 
the  equality  it  has  built  in  the  last  50 
years?  Already,  economists  say,  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  has 
widened  slightly  in  recent  years. 
And  many  argue  that,  if  it  is  to  jump- 
start  its  stagnating  economy  and  re- 
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Field  of  dreams:  Japan  has  virtually  no  income  gap  as  a result  of  a 
system  that  taxes  the  rich  and  subsidizes  die  poor  photo  financial  times 


main  competitive,  Japan  will  have  to 
adopt  reforms  that  will  create  an  in- 
come gap  more  like  that  of  other 
rich  trading  nations. 

'The  smallness  of  the  gap  is  a 
good  thing,  but  it  is  being  maintained 
at  big  expense,"  said  Iwao  Matsuda,  a 
lawmaker  in  the  opposition  New 
Frontier  Party,  noting  foal  many  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  with  sky-high  income 
and  corporate  taxes  that  are  used  to 
prop  up  poorer  citizens. 

Matsuda  and  many  other  critics 
argue  that  Japan  no  longer  can 
afford  lavish  subsidies.  In  order  to 
stay  competitive  in  the  world,  Japan 
must  scale  back  its  massive  central 
government,  deregulate  its  eco- 
nomy and  loosen  the  government 
grip  on  life  here  to  allow  market 
forces  to  work  more  freely,  they  say.' 

Matsuda  said  that  means  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  subsi- 


dize the  poor  through  a 50  percent 
income  tax  on  wealthy  citizens  or  a 
37.5  percent  corporate  income  tsix. 
They  say  Japan's  70  percent  lax  on 
inherited  wealth  also  must  go  be- 
cause it  represents  outdated  and 
excessive  government  interference. 
That  tax  raises  a bundle  for  the  gov- 
ernment, but  it  also  forces  families 
to  sell  their  homes  lo  pay  tile  tax 
man  when  their  parents  die. 

Many  economists  think  Japan 
uses  pork-barrel  projects  as  a 
crutch.  The  massive  amounts  of 
money  the  government  spends  on 
puhlic  works  anti  construction  keep 
many  people  working,  lint  many  ol>- 
servers  say  that  money  would  be 
belter  spent  on  new  industries,  fac- 
tories or  other  Investments  that 
would  generate  income  and  for 
greater  numbers  of  jobs. 

"It's  wasteful;  that  upending 


doesn't  improve  tiie  efficiency  of 
the  economy,”  said  R.  Taggart  Mur- 
phy, an  American  financial  analyst. 

Already,  there  arc  signs  of  cracks 
in  Japan’s  system  of  wealth  distribu- 
tion, niniuly  due  lo  fundamental 
demographic  and  societal  changes 
underway  here.  Japan  is  rapidly 
becoming  die  world’s  oldest  society, 
and  all  those  elderly  people  need 
expensive  medical  care  that  is 
putting  a huge  strain  on  the  national 
health  insurance  system. 

The  Japanese  government  does 
not  have  the  cash  It  did  in  the  “bub- 
ble economy"  days  that  ended  five 
years  ago.  The  government  is  grap- 
pling with  huge  debts  rung  up  by 
banks  during  the  “bubble"  days, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  is  allowing 
banks  and  credit  unions  to  fail.  The 
national  railroad  is  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  red. 

A small  but  increasingly  visible 
number  of  homeless  people  live  in 
cardboard  boxes  on  the  streets,  in 
subway  stations  and  some  neighbor- 
hood parks.  Beggars  and  bankrupt- 
cies, until  recently  viewed  here  as 
an  American  problem,  are  becom- 
ing more  common. 

Taken  together,  they  mean  Japan 
has  less  money  for  education 
grants,  agricultural  subsidies,  pub- 
lic works  projects  and  oilier  pro 
grams  designed  to  even  out  tin-  i 
distribution  of  wealth  between  ulirs  i 
and  rural  areas. 

JusL  as  important,  the  political 
landscape  has  changed.  For  almost 
■1ft  years,  the  Liberal  Democralif 
Party  held  single-party  rub*  in 
Tokyo,  so  it  had  virtually  unlimited 
control  over  the  uulioiinl  budget. 
'Hint  enabled  the  party  lo  ail  as 
Japan's  Robin  Huutl,  colliding  lax 
revenues  from  wcnllliy  urban  areas 
and  distributing  them  to  the  ptmivr 
rural  ureas.  In  return,  vole-rich  agri- 
cultural Japan  showed  its  gratitude 
with  decades  of  support  lor  llu- 
parly's  politicians. 

Bui  the  equation  has  changed: 
The  liberal  Democratic  I'nrly  is  still 
in  control,  hut  U tin  longer  has  n 
one-party  luck  on  power.  It  shares 
power  with  several  smaller  jinnies, 
and  the  buzzword  in  Tokyo  Him* 
(lays  is  reform:  an  in  Her  government, 
less  regulation,  a more  nimble  eco- 
nomy where  market  forces  on* 
allowed  to  work. 
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Compassion  in  December 


Jonathan  Yardley 


THE  ACTUAL' 

By  Saul  Bellow 
Viking.  104pp.  $17.95 


SAUL  BELLOW, ' now  in  his 
early  eighties,  has  reached, 
what  Harry  Trellman,  the  nar- 
rator of  The  Actual,  calls  "‘the  final 
years,1  as  biographers'  refer  to 
them.'”  1 • 

This  TYeHman  characterizes  as  “a. 
period  of  'rifattn'e'  acceptance,  re-, 
conciliation,  Openhandedness, 'gen- 
eral amnesty.'1  That  is  an  apt,  and! 
surely  deliberate,  description1  of  the 
mood  that  dominates  Bellow's 'fic- 
tion of  recent  years.  The  edgirdss 
and  crankiness  of  The  Dean’s  De-: 
cember  and  Mr.  Sammler’s  Planet 
arc  still  in  evidence,  but  the  overall 
mood  is  more  receptive  to  our  indi- 
vidual and  collective  shortcomings, 
slower  to  ridicule  and  quicker  to 
tolerate. 

The  Actual  is  a novella:  a mere 


104  pages,  and  those  amply  air- 
filled.  Yet  there  is  little  about  it  that 
is  slight  or  perfunctory.  Whether  at 
the  great  length  of  The  Adventures 
Of  Augie  March  or  at  the  brevity  to 
be  found  here,  Bellow  is  still  Bellow. 
His  powers  of  observation  are  as 
acute  as  ever,  and  his  wit  as  pene- 
trating. If  there  is  a slight  softness 
in  die  final  pages  of  The  Actual,  it  is 
both  forgivably  Decenibrai  and  un- 
expectedly appealing. 

Harry  Trellman,  in  his  mid-fifties, 
is  a strange  man,  aloof  from  his  fel- 
low human  beings  yet  sharply  sensi- 
tive to  their  inner  lives.  He  is  a 
Chicagoan  who  ha9  roamed  much 
of  the  world  but  who  has  been 
drawn  back  home  by  “unfinished 
emotional  business,"  his  unresolved 
relationship  with  Amy  Wustrin, 
twice  married  but  still,  in  Harry's 
mind,  the  girl  he  loved  long  ago: 

"Love  object  would  be  the  com- 
monest convenient  term  to  indicate 
what  Amy  became  to  me.  But  where 
does  that  leave  one?  Suppose,  in- 


stead of  ‘love  object,'  you  were  to 
say  ‘door*  — what  sort  of  door? 
Does  it  have  a knob;  is  it  old  or  new, 
smooth  or  battered;  does  it  lead  any- 
where? Half  a century  of  feeling  Is 
invested  in  her,  of  fantasy,  specula- 
tion, and  absorption,  of  imaginary 
conversation.  After  forty  years  of 
concentrated  imagining,  I feel  able, 
to  picture  her  at  any  moment  of  any 
given  day." 

Harry  reconnects  with  Amy 
through  an  unlikely  intermediary, 
Sigmund  Adletsky,  "the  founding 
colossus"  who  created  an  empire  of 
“the  hotels,  the  airlines,  the  mines, 
the  electronics  laboratories."  The 
two  meet  at  a dinner  party.  Adletsky 
senses  that  Harry  is  "a  first-class 
noticer"  and  enlists  him  as  "part  of 
his  brain  trust,”  someone  to  whom 
he  can  turn  when  matters  of  the 
human  heart  and  mind  are  trou- 
bling him. 

Adletsky  and  his  wife  are  at  the 
same  time  negotiating  to  buy  a lav- 
ish apartment  with  an  incomparable 


view  of  Lake  Michigan,  a transac- 
tion in  which  they  have  enlisted 
Amy,  an  interior  decorator.  The 
people  with  whom  they  intend  to 
make  the  deal,  Bodo  and  Madge 
Heisinger,  are  callow  and  rapacious. 

‘These  were  all  commonplace 
persons.  I would  never  have  let 
diem  think  so,  but  it's  time  to  admit 
that  I looked  down  on  them.  They 
were  lacking  in  higher  motives. 
They  were  I’un-of-the-mill  products 
of  our  mass  democracy,  with  no  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  make  to  the 
history  of  tile  species,  satisfied  to 
pile  up  money  or  seduce  women,  to 
copulate,  thrive  in  the  sack  as  the 
degenerate  children  of  Eros,  male 
but  not  manly,  and  living,  the  men 
and  women  alike,  on  threadbare 
ideas,  without  the  slightest  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  •—  privileged  in  the 
way  of  money  and  goods,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  man's  conquest  of  nature 
89  the  Enlightenment  foresaw  it  and 
of  the  high-tech  achievements  that 
have  transformed  the  material 
world.  Individually  and  personally, 
we  are  unequal  to  the  scope  of  these 
collective  achievements." 

Yet  old  Adletsky  has  a surprise 


for  Harry.  Having  been  tutored  by 
Harry  in  the  workings  of  the  heart, 
he  senses  that  all  is  not  well  io 
Harry's  own  inner  soul.  “He  had 
guessed  something  about  my  feej. 
ings,"  and  at  age  92  “was  pioneering 
in  compassion,  a new  field  for  him." 
He  arranges  to  bring  Harry  and 
Amy  together  at  a bizarre  occasion 
— itself  a quintessential  Bellow  in- 
vention  — and  no  doubt  smiles 
down  from  his  great  height  as,  after 
all  these  years,  the  connection  is  at 
last  made. 

When  one  considers  Bellow's 
advanced  age,  and  considers  as  well 
the  tendency  of  American  writers 
and  artists  to  flame  out  at  an  early 
age,  it  is  tempting  to  paraphrase  Br. 
Johnson  and  say  of  his  late  fiction 
simply  that  one  is  surprised  to  find 
it  done  at  all.  But  nothing  could  be 
more  off  the  point.  The  truth  is  thal 
Bellow  writes  now  with  as  much  au- 
thority and  energy  as  he  did  neariy 
half  a century  ago  when,  in  the 
guise  of  Augie  March,  he  set  out  to 
discover  America  and  himself.  He  is 
our  great  living  writer,  and  as  The 
Actual  makes  plain,  lie  isn't  about  to 
forfeit  thal  distinction. 


Anns  and  the  Woman 


John  Keegan 


BLOOD  RITES 
Origins  and  History 
Of  tlte  Passions  of  War 
By  Barbara  Ehrenrerch 
Metropolitan.  292pp.  $25 


THERE  IS  an  odd  bill  significant 
split  in  the  culture  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  Feminism  is 
important  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  not  so  in  Britain  or  its  old 
while  dominions.  Germaine  Greer, 
an  Australian,  undermines  that  ar- 
gument; ! think  it  nevertheless  to  be 
true  and  I dunk  I know  why.  The 
United  Stales  rejected  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  in  the  18th  century 
and  adopted  the  work  ethic  in  the 
19th.  Britain  and  its  cultural  region 
preserved  the  aristocratic  principle 
and  have  never  really  taken  the 
work  ethic  to  heart. 

As  a result,  women  may  rise  to 
the  highest  place  in  British  society 
— Elizabeth  II  is  the  exemplar  of 
that  point  — and  work  does  not  de- 
fine social  position.  Because  aristo- 
cratic women  can  enjoy  admiration 
and  deference,  other  women  who 
take  the  trouble  to  seek  high  place 
— Margaret  Thatcher  is  the  exem- 
plar — have  an  easier  ride  than 
they  ever  would  In  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  deference  British 
men  give  to  the  Queen  without 
thought  was  transferred,  without 
the  least  difficulty,  to  Margaret 
Thatcher  during  her  premiership. 
She  became,  in  a way,  a commoner 
queen,  revered  and  obeyed  because 
she  personified  the  qualities  of  a 
sovereign,  exacting  from  men 
through  her  use  of  feminine  quali- 
ties a loyalty  even  greater  than  they 
would  have  to  a masculine  equiva- 
lent 

Tiie  Falklands  war  was  the  test. 
Margaret  Thatcher's  personal  deci- 
sion to  make  the  invasion  of  the 
islands  an  issue  and  to  back  her  mil- 
itary commanders  to  the  hilt  until 
victory  was  achieved  elevated  her  to 
a portion  not  enjoyed  by  any  Eng- 
lish-speaking woman  since  Eliza- 
beth !.  Her  generals  and  admirals 
came  to  regard  her  as  a new 
Boadicea,  a true  war  leader  and 
more  of  a man  than  most  men  were. 

The  ambiguous  relationship  be- 
tween women  and  war  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  interesting  and  original 


book.  Barbara  Ehrenrelrh  — author 
of  Fear  Of  Falling  and  The  Hearts 
Of  Men  — accepts  that  war  as  tradi- 
tionally practiced  makes  little  place 
for  women  and  that,  as  a result, 
women's  role  has  been  diminished 
in  almost  every  work-centered  soci- 
ety. War  has  become  a sort  of  work 
since  agriculture,  and  then  industry, 
came  to  dominate  life;  as  the  most 
exciting  alternative  to  either,  war 
has  been  disproportionately  valued 
as  an  activity. 

She  argues,  however,  that  such 
was  not  always  the  case.  Casting 
back  into  historical  anthropology, 
site  suggests  that,  before  the  large- 
scale  reduction  of  big-game  herds, 
hunting  was  a hoth-sex  activity,  in 
which  the  goddess  role  of  woman 
defined  and  inspired  the  campaign 
against  the  large  and  dangerous  ani- 
mal as  a source  of  food.  Only  after 
the  extinction  of  the  huge  herds  did 
hunting  become  necessarily  skillful 
stalking,  therefore  a masculine  ao 
tivlty  from  which  the  child-minding 
opposite  sex  was  excluded  and  so, 
by  extension,  a competition  be 
tween  male  hunting  bands  from 
which  human  warfare  sprang. 

It  is  a large  step  from  the  all-male 
hunting  band  to  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Barbara  Ehrenrelch  plots 
the  path,  nevertheless,  both  pas- 
sionately and  persuasively. 

Encouragingly,  the  author  does 
not  take  her  feminism  to  the  point  of 
arguing  that,  because  modern 
weapons  do  not  require  strength  for 
their  operation,  women  should  now 
be  readmitted  to  an  equal  place  in 
the  use  of  violence.  She  seems  to 
accept  that  war  has  undergone  so 
many  transformations  since  its  pre- 
historic starting  point  that  it  is  now 
an  occupation  unsuitable  not  only 
for  women  but  also  for  men.  It  has 
become,  she  suggests,  "something 
other  than  human,  an  abstract  sys- 
tem that  is  'alive'  in  some  formal 
sense." 

Political  scientists  mil  particu- 
larly dislike  that  observation.  It  op- 
poses ail  their  beliefs  in  the 
usefulness  of  war  as  a rational  activ- 
ity. I reluctantly  accept  war  as  use- 
fill,  but  have  long  abandoned  any 
belief  that  its  nature  is  rational.  Aris- 
tocratic women,  who  use  their  femi- 
ninity to  bend  warriors  to  their  will, 
have  never  thought  otherwise.  In  a 
tossup  between  them  and  the  femi- 
nists, I am  on  the  feminists'  side. 


Devices  and  Desires 


David  Guy 


LOS  ALAMOS 
By  Joseph  Kanon 
Broadway.  403pp.  $25 


THERE  IS  a moment  roughly  a 
fourth  of  the  way  into  Los 
Alamos  that  raises  it  from  the  9tatus 
of  a thriller  to  that  of  a serious  novel 
with  profound  Implications.  Michael 
Connolly,  a former  newspaperman 
now  working  for  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  is  visiting  the  top- 
secret  site  where  a gathering  of 
crack  scientists  are  developing  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  Their  work  on 
the  project  is  extremely  intense,  and 
some  evenings  they  relax  by  getting 
together  to  play  music. 

But  on  this  particular  evening,  'a 
few  of  them  have  gathered  to  look  at 
a Life  magazine  photo  spread  on 
Nazi  concentration  camps  and  are 
devastated  by  what  they  see.  ‘They 
killed  everybody."  one  of  them  says. 
“It’s  too  late,  don't  you  see?  Ail  this 
work.  We're  too  late  now." 

One  of  the  ironies  of  toe  Manhat- 
tan Project  was  that  many  of  the  sci- 
entists were  themselves  German, 
and  were  trying  to  stop  the  madman 
who  had  taken  over  their  country. 
But  Germany  surrendered  before 
the  bomb  was  ready,  so  they  lost 
their  justification.  “If  there  are  Nazis 
we  don't  have  these  inconvenient 
moral  questions  ,"  one  of  them  says. 


"But  what  flholl  we  do  with  this 
bomb  if  there  are  no  Nazis?1’ 

Connolly  has  arrived  at  law 
Alamos  to  investigate  n murder.  In 
nearby  Santa  Fe,  n man  was  found 
bludgeoned  to  death  in  the  bushes 
of  a public  park,  his  pants  down 
around  his  knce9.  The  circum- 
stances suggest  a gay  subplot,  and 
normally  the  police  would  have  han- 
dled things  themselves.  But  the  vic- 
tim, Karl  Bruner,  was  a member  of 
the  security  forces  at  Los  Alamos, 
and  the  feet  that  he  might  have  been 
gay  raises  serious  security  ques- 
tions there.  To  say  nothing  of  ,the 
feet  that  he  was  murdered. 

Connolly  has  never  been  a cop 
and  isn't  even  a member  of  the  secu- 
rity forces.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
find  someone  who  can  mix  with  the 
specialized  group  working,  on  the 
project  One  suspects  that  first  nov- 
elist Joseph  Kanon,  who  worked  for 
years  as  a publishing  executive  be- 
fore trying  his  hand  at  fiction,  just 
wanted  a literate  protagonist  and 
Connolly’s  point  of  view  is  one  of  the 
novel's  real  strengths.  Kanon  writes 
with  the  sure  hand  of  a veteran  mid 
does  a marvelous  job  of  portraying 
tiie  various  personalities  involved, 
particularly  the  man  at  the  center  of 
everything,  Robert  Oppenheimer. 
He  is  brilliant,  charming,  charis- 
matic, and  absolutely  single-minded 
in  his  determination  to  get  the  “gad- 
get" built  before  the  enemy  does. 


Alsu  fascinating  is  a married 
woman  wilh  whom  Connolly  has  an 
affair,  Emma  Pawiowski.  She  gives 
us  roiir’  idea  wlinl  life  might  have 
Ixvn  like  for  wives  on  “tiie  HIU. 
Emma  is  a brainy,  sophisticated 
woman  with  n withering  sense  at 
humor  who  has  far  too  much  vitality 
to  waste  on  a husband  who  does 
nothing  but  woik. 

There  are  weaknesses.  For  one 
thing,  the  investigation  moves  at  a 
snail’s  pace;  Connolly  may  have  a 
hot  love  affair  going,  but  he  s got 
take  a break  now  and  then  to  do 
some  work.  There  are  also  far  too 
many  red  herrings;  it  isn’t  unfl  we 
are  halfway  into  the  novel  that  w 
stumble  across  a plot  that  coun  ■ 
The  problem  isn’t  that  someone ■ b 
gay.  It  Is  — as  we  might  have  su&; 
pected  — that  various  people  are,  or 
have  been,  communists.  t ; 

For  all  my  quibbles.  I sat  down 
halfway  through  the  book  and  wrote 
finum  udirt  had  to  have  committed 


halfway  rnrougn  me 
down  who  had  to  have  conomi 
the  murder  and  for  what  reason, 
and  I was  wrong  on  bo* 

Not  even  close.  And  the  book 
nouement,  where  Connollys0  , 
to  trip  the  hand  of  the  mUrderer,  is 

genuinely  thrilling.  , -d  j 

Until  then,  I would  haves® 
Kanon  was  a historical  nove^  i 
manque,  who  should  have  give 

a straightforward  novel  ahou 

Manhattan  Project  Actuate 
the  talent  to  be  any  kind  of  writern 
wants.  He  jhat  needs  to  ggjg 
that  when  he’s  writing  thrillers, 
plot  comes  first  1 • 
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In  Brief 


a T&ff  and  SBC  Communi- 
fK  cations,  two  of  the  world's 
largest  telecommunications 
companies,  are  contemplating  a 
$50  billion  merger  that  would 
be  toe  biggest  deal  in  US  history. 


FINANCE  19 


Euro:  time  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 


Northern  Cyprus  to  Turkey  and 
challenged  Britain  to  hold  a pub- 
lic inquiry  into  the  collapse  of 
his  Polly  Peck  companies. 


EUROPEAN  Commissioner 
Sir  Leon  Brittan  angered 
Scottish  salmon  producers  with  a 
deal  they  fear  wiU  allow  Norway 
to  continue  dumping  cut-price 
salmon  on  the  European  market 
The  EC  fixed  minimum  prices  for 
Norwegian  salmon,  but  refused 
to  Impose  an  Import  levy. 


BRITISH  Aerospace  ended 
five  decades  of  aviation 
manufacturing  in  Scotland  by 
announcing  it  was  winding  down 
production  of  its  30-seater 
Jetstream  aircraft  at  Prestwick, 
with  the  loss  of  about  400  jobs. 


THE  president  of  Nomura 
Securities  plunged  Japan’s 
scandal-ridden  financial  ser- 
vices industry  deeper  into  the 
mire  by  admitting  the  Japanese 
brokerage  maybe  implicated  in 
illegal  pay-offs  to  racketeers. 


MINING  group  Gencor re- 
acted coolly  to  speculation 
that  it  plans  to  spin  off  its  South 
African  interests  into  a London- 
listed  vehicle  worth  $ 1.0  billion. 


EMI,  the  music  group  whose 
artists  Include  the  Spice 
Giris,  saw  8320  million  wiped 
from  its  market  value  after  warn- 
ing It  would  make  only  "modest” 
progress  during  the  current  year. 


Nearly  s minion  people 
won  a windfall  averaging 
93,800  after  the  Halifax 
, building  society  floated  on 
the  London  stock  market 


RACAL  is  to  axe  1,000  jobs, 
mainly  in  Britain  and  the 
US,  after  the  electronic^  giant's 
profits  fell  by  nearly  $50  million. 
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ANALYSIS 

Larry  Elliot 

THE  crisis  In  monetary  union 
has  been  an  accident  waiting 
to  happen.  And,  make  no 
mistake,  it  is  a crisis,  despite  what  1 
Bonn,  Paris  and  Brussels  may  say 
this  week  in  an  attempt  to  convince 
the  financial  markets  that  every- 
thing is  still  on  course  for  the  euro 
to  be  introduced  in  1999. 

Conceived  in  a different  eco- 
nomic era,  the  single  currency  pro- 
ject has  ensured  that  Europe  has 
had  deflation  when  it  should  have 
had  reflation.  It  has  been  thrust 
down  the  throats  of  Europe’s  20  mil- 
lion unemployed  by  politicians  long 
on  historic  vision  but  short  on  eco- 
nomic common  sense. 

Now  the  people  are  having  their 
say,  either  directly  as  in  France,  or 
through  the  channel  of  the  Bundes- 
bank in  Germany. 

Claims  that  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl's  war  with  the  Bundesbank  is 
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merely  a local  difficulty,  and  that 
France  remains  committed  to  mone- 
tary union  despite  the  bloody  nose 
given  to  President  Chirac,  should 
be  taken  with  a large  pinch  of  salt. 

John  Major  and  Norman  Lamont 
insisted  before  Black  Wednesday  in 
1992  that  the  pound  would  never  be 
forced  out  of  the  Exchange  Rate 
Mechanism.  It  was.  The  rest  of 
Europe  vowed  a year  later  that  spec- 
ulators would  never  emasculate  the 
ERM.  They  did. 

So  for  all  tiie  brave  noises,  the 
events  of  the  past  weekend  have 
deep  significance,  not  least  for 
Britain,  where  tiie  wait-and-see  pol- 
icy adopted  by  both  parties  in  the 
election  campaign  is  looking  ever 
more  sensible  as  the  days  roll  by. 

There  is  absolutely  no  chance 
that  the  euro  will  come  into  force  as 
planned.  The  choice  is  between  the 
most  blatant  fudging  of  toe  criteria 
for  entry,  a rewriting  of  the  Maas- 
tricht terms  to  suit  the  French 
Socialists,  delay  to  ensure  that  coun- 
tries qualify  as  originally  stipulated, 


or  a total  collapse.  One  school  of 
thought  argues  that  monetary 
union  will  never  work,  because  it  is 
trying  to  impose  on  Europe  an  eco- 
nomic homogeneity  that  simply 
does  not  exist.  Without  flexible  ex- 
change rates,  and  with  very  limited 
labour  mobility,  under-performing 
countries  will  be  saddled  with 
chronically  high  unemployment. 

However,  the  chances  that  the 
European  Commission  president 
Jacques  Santer  or  Chancellor  Kohl 
will  admit  that  this  is  the  case  are 
zero.  That  being  so,  an  alternative 
would  be  to  admit  that  the  single- 
currency  blueprint  is  now  anachro- 
nistic and  should  be  rewritten. 

This,  in  effect,  is  what  Lionel 
Jospin's  Socialists  are  saying  when 
they  talk  about  the  need  for  a com- 
mitment to  jobs  and  growth  as  well 
as  low  inflation.  It  would  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  when  mone- 
tary union  was  first  proposed  in  the 
late  1980s,  Europe  was  in  an  era  of 
sustained  and  strong  expansion, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 


write  lough  anti-inflationary  clauses 
into  the  Maastricht  treaty. 

In  practice,  inflation  hits  hern  the 
least  of  Europe’s  problems.  'I  hr 
continent  lias  been  hampered  by 
low  growth  for  must  of  III'.  liWOs. 
with  the  pnhi  exacerbnlcd  by  the 
spending  cuts  tuirl  tax  increases 
necessary  to  bring  down  budget 
deficits  at  breakneck  speed. 

But  tearing  up  Maastricht  and 
starling  again  is  likely  to  he  only 
marginnlly  more  palatable  to  mone- 
tary union  supporters  than  out  rigid 
abandonment.  Given  tlinl  fudging 
tiie  criteria  now  also  appears  to  be  a 
dead  duck,  tiie  least-bad  option  for 
Brussels  would  be  to  lake  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Bundesbank's  I Ians  Tict- 
meyer  and  postpone  the  starting 
date  from  1999. 

‘This  runs  the  risk  thal  tiie  whole 
project  will  unravel  because  Euro- 
pean Union  members  will  have  less 
reason  to  take  the  painful  measures 
necessary  to  qualify,  but  Mr  Tiet- 
meyer  obviously  believes  it  is  now  a 
case  of  belter  late  than  never. 


Cyberspace  enters  best-seller  lists 


The  Internet  may  be  a 
threat  but  the  bookshop 
should  not  be  written  off 
yet,  writes  Chris  Barrie 


AMERICAN  investors  are 
desperate  to  buy  shares  in  a 
loss-making  bookshop  in 
Seattle  — - so  much  so  that  tin*  value 
of  the  shares  in  Amazon  Inc  rose 
more  than  60  per  cent  on  tiie  first 
day  of  trading. 

Amazon  has  the  power  to  revolu- 
tionise bookselling.  More  than 
6,000  miles  away,  the  shop  could 
spell  disaster  for  many  of  Britain's 
high  street  bookshops. 

The  shop  trades  globally  via  the 
Internet  Last  year  it  lost  $5.8  mil- 
lion selling  books  to  180,000  cus- 
tomers. But  it  could  make  huge 
profits  by  selling  in  any  location 
where  there  are  computers  linked 
to  the  Net 

At  first  glance  technology  ap- 
pears to  be  driving  the  market  in 
Amazon's  direction.  With  access  to 
2.5  million  books  held  by  whole- 
salers and  minimal  Inventory  of  Us 
own,  Amazon  ha9  low  overheads 
which  translate  into  discounts  of 
40  per  cent  on  best-sellers. 

The  company  is  forecasting  mas- 
sive growth,  and  others  agree  on  its 
potential.  Britain  has  its  version  of 
Amazon  — toe  Internet  Bookshop 
— and  high  street  chains  are  setting 
up  their  own. websites.  Waterstones . 
is  electronically  reproduced  with  its 
trademark  maroons  and  blacks,  the' 
fast-growing  Books  etc  is  planning  a 
website,  and' even  small,  indepen- 
■ dent  retailers  are  aware  of  the  Nets 
potential— and  its  threat,  . . 1 
. Books  Be^m  ideal  for  electronic 
Ba^e.  They  are  much  the  same  size, 
their  contents  are  easily: described 
and  tljey  stay  fresh  in  toe  post  By 
getting'  readers' to  contribute'  re- 
views;'Internet  shops  create  a club- 
bish  atmosphere.  And  by  recording 
past  customer  choices,  toe  'online 
shops  cap  market  their  titles  pre- 
cisely. ' i 

. Internet  interlopers  are!  forcing 
their  way  info  industry  already 
battling  felling  sales  fold  toe  end,  18 
months  ago,  of  the  protectionist 
regime  offered  by  the  Net  Book 
Agreement  (NBA). 


Sales  to  the  public  fell  3.8  per  | 
cent  last  year,  according  to  Corpo- 
rate Intelligence  on  Retailing.  The 
main  threat  comes  from  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  Adding  to  the 
bookshop  squeeze  are  the  super- 
markets. which  now  hBvc  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  market  with  sales  of 
$160  million. 

For  all  that,  some  retailers  be- 
lieve they  will  prosper  belter  in  to- 
morrow's free  market  than  thought 
possible  before  toe  NBA’s  end. 

Supermarkets  may  be  doing  well, 
but  their  impact  has  been  limited  by 
a brake  on  their  growth  in  market 
9hare  due  to  their  limited  stock 
range.  They  appear  to  be  selling  to 
customers  who  are  unable  to  use  or- 
dinary bookshops,  such  as  parents 
with  armloads  of  children  in  tow. 

Corporate  Intelligence  suggests  the 
supermarkets  

“■SB  Internet  Interlopers 
higher  aTS  forcing  their 
""similarly,  wa* lnto an  Industry 

Xe  SfS  already  battling 
tailing  sales 

O’Kelly  runs  a 

small  bookBhop  in  the  Hampshire 
town  of  Petersfield.  He  says  his  cus- 
tomers show  little  interest  in  the  In- 
ternet and  points  out  .that  the 
much-vaunted  CD  Rom  revolution 
simply  did  not  happen 

Certainty,  books  seem  'to  be 
weathering  the  technology  revolu- 
tion well  Despite  concerns  over  toe 
recent  drop  in  sales,  researchers 
from  consultants  Book  Marketing 
believe  the  young  still  read  books. 


rector  of  publisher  Fourth  Estate, 
says  books  produced  for  Informa- 
tion will  sell  through  lilt*  Net,  but 
more  general  titles  will  not.  "A  lot  of 
book-lovers  just  love  browsing." 

She  forecasts  that  publishers  will 
use  the  Net  for  marketing  while 
leaving  sales  lo  shops  or  electronic 
companies,  such  as  Amazon,  where 
customers  will  have  the  conve- 
nience of  an  account. 

All  this  begs  the  question  of 
whether  books  are  simply  com- 
modities or  something  more  spe- 
cial. Throwing  a book  away  is  still 
taboo,  and  burning  it  is  even  worse. 
But  some  books  are  now  us  perish- 
able ns  magazines  — a book  on  an 
election  campaign  lasts  six  months 
at  most  — and  if  numbers  are  any- 
thing to  go  by,  books  are  getting 
less  special  by  the  month. 
John  Monk, 

erlopers  ™n«tag  dirw- 

tor  of  Books  etc, 
their  estimates  there 

nre  600,000  Utica 

i Industry  ln  prlnt* wUh  m- 

y other  100,000  out 

tiina  every  y°nr'  Cop- 

® ing  with  the  flood 

g of  new  titles  is 

, proving  "ridicu- 

“ lous",  he  sayB. 

Publishers  and ' wholesaler^  arc 
now  forced  to  offer  books  to  sliopB 
on  a sale  br  return  basis  because  of 
these  burgeoning  numbers.  Shops 
.stock  a,  huge'  range  of  titles,  be- 
tween 40.000  and  100,000  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Monk's  chain. 

■ As  the  book  market  becomes 
more  fractured  and  the  customers 
more  sophisticated,  small  Indepen- 
dent bookshops  can  fight  back 
against  i the  supermarkets’  dia- 


' Research  manager  Steve  Bohme  counted  best-sellers.  All  bookshops 
says  longer-term  surveys  show  that  are  becoming  more  sophisticated, 


book-buying  has  been  steady  for  at 
least  eight  years.  People  aged  15-24 
account  for  15  per  cent  of  toe  adult 
population,  16  per  cent  of  people 
who  buy  books,  and  13  per  cent  of 
boojra  bought  , 1 ! 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  brbw&e 
on  toe  Net  But  as  Lynne  Drew,  edi- 
torial director  Of1  publish#  Hdlne- 
mann  says,  some  books  also  need  to 


creating  an  ; atmosphere  in  whiqb 
customers  want  to  buy  books,  • 

" Waterstones  began  this  foftphaafa 
on  atmosphere,  borrowing  US  re- 
tailing techniques  such  as  longer 
opening  hours,  large  stock-holding 
and  knowledgable  staff.  Tjm  Water- , 
stone'B  shops  deliberately  cultivated 
a bookish  atmosphere,  , 

By  contrast,  theWH  Smith  chain 


be  handled:  "You  just  cant  get  a specialises  ! in  a more  accessible 
Sense  of  the  content  of  some  books  atmosphere  'Buyers  are  guided  to  ‘ 

elfectrthlcally."  1 : top  10  retentions,  p^xdar  fbtio^ 

Victoria  Barnsley,  managing  dl-  and  best-sellers. 


Atmosphere  n.iy  also  explain  the 
survival  of  Foyk  s,  tin*  London 
bookshop  which  breaks  all  the  mb's 
by  slocking  piles  of  bunks  in  a 
chaotic  mishmash.  Mill  despite  ilie 
brickbats  thrown  at  (lie  shop  by  Un- 
hook trade.  Foyle  s is  rarely  empty. 

Across  l lie  road  is  the  iimilc-m 
face  of  bookselling  at  Monks  oic,  the 
aisles  spacious  and  books  racked  in 
logical  progression. 

Ms  Drew  of  lleiiieniniin  forecasts 
that  bookshops  face  constant  rein- 
vent ion  in  sin  effort  lo  si  i mu  lute 
sales.  She  says:  “The  book  is  jk-i- 
ccivcd  ns  u luxury  but  not  n pre- 
mium product".  Customers  will  not 
pay  n lot,  nor  do  they  need  bonks. 
The  challenge  is  therefore  to  still m- 
lalc  sales  niuong  (he  wider  impu- 
tation. 

Often  publishers  exploit  authors 
ns  brands,  and  kip-scllera  are  worth 
holly  ndvnuccs.  Hut  other  publish- 
ers who  cannot  mulch  their  prices 
turn  Ins  load  lo  design. 

Jon  Simmons,  n director  nl  Image- 
makers  Ncwnll  and  Sorrell,  wits 
hired  by  Bloomsbury  whan  it  was 
tan  ached.  He.  gave  lliu  imhlinlierirt 
books  mi  aura  of  longevity  with  a 
ribbon  bookmark,  larger  flaps  an 
the  jackets  nitd  gold  lettering. 

Meanwhile  Harvlli,  a literary 
house,  publishes  some  unknown 
but  fine  writers.  Book  design,  there- 
fore, lias  to  be  simitar  enough 
ncross  Harvill  lilies  for  readers  to 
recognise  the  publisher,  who  be- 
comes the  brand,  the  guarantor  of 
quality.  Hairing  read  n book  by 
Mikhail  Bulgakov,  readers  will  then 
be  attracted  to  books  by  Tabucdti 
or  Matthlcsscn; ' 

The  iropy  fa  that  this  revolution  In 
book-selling. was  forced  through  by 
publishers  and  retailers  themselves, 
who  believed  discounts  would  bene- 
fit their  “pile  'em  high,  sell  ’em 
cheap"  approach.. . One  once-piromi- 
nent  publishing  executive  in  the 
'vanguard  of  the  NBA  revolution 
used  to  epjoy  confusing  Boswell  and 
Orwell.  Brash  discounts  were  to  be 
i the  order  of  the  day. 

In  fact  the  opposite  has  hap-  = 
pened,  Bboksbopshave found  other1, 
marketing  devkes,  and  the  Boswell-' 
Orwell  manager  has, been  remain-' 
•2SS?*: . JEfr*  frtay  pore  a threat 

for  me  long  tern;  but  no  one  should; 

write  off  the  bookshop  yet. 
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(CMRC  LABORATORIES,  THE  GAMBIA 

Administrative  Director 

This  Is  (he  Council's  largest  establishment  concerned  with  research  In  vopical  medicine  and  International  health.  The  research 
programme  centres  on  the  following  themes:  HIV,  other  virus  Infections,  malaria,  non-communicable  diseases,  reproductive  health, 
TB,  respiratory  infections.  The  Held  and  laboratory  based  work  draws  on  excellent  research  and  clinical  facilities  and  attracts 
International  funding. 

You  will  report  directly  to  the  Director  and  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  all  administrative  and  scientific  support  services. 

There  are  senior  scientific  staff  numbering  approximately  60  people  from  all  over  the  world.  The  total  number  of  employees  Is  500, 
including  visiting  workers  and  support  staff.  The  main  base  Is  located  at  Fejara  on  the  coast  which  comprises  laboratories,  a hospital, 
offices,  .workshops  and  residential  accommodation.  In  addition  there  are  three  field  stations  inland  and  support  is  also  provided  to 
a field  station  based  at  Keneba  which  Is  part  of  MRC'a  Dunn  Nutrition  Unit.  Cambridge. 

The  Administrative  Director  Is  supported  by  three  administrative  managers  covering  personnel,  finance  and  accounts,  together  with 
lour  Bervice  managers  (and  approx.  200  service  staff)  responsible  for  the  laboratories,  maintenance,  transport,  external  estate  and 
electronic/electrical  services. 

The  post  fs  complex  and  demanding,  offering  substantial  variety  and  interest,  with  an  attractive  and  friendly  working  environment. 
The  post  holder  should  be  an  experienced  and  committed  Individual  with  the  ability  lo  understand,  and  take  an  active  interest  in, 
scientific,  cDnfcal  and  teaching  aspects.  It  is  essential  that  the  post  holder  has  training  and  experience  in  business  administration 
and  financial  management,  preferably  with  experience  In  planning  and  computerised  management  systems.  The  successful  post 
holder  should  also  have  communication,  writing  and  negotiating  skills,  together  with  a current  knowledge  of  human  resource  management. 
Experience  of  managing  teams  and  large  scale  facilities  In  a developing  country  would  also  be  an  advantage,  as  would  experience 
of  fund-raising  and  contract  negotiation. 

The  starting  salary  will  be  negotiable  starting  at  around  £30k  - £40k,  subject  to  qualifications  and  experience  - plus  overseas 
allowancas,  furnished  accommodation,  flights  and  other  benefits.  The  main  base  in  Fajara  is  in  an  attractive  setting  by  the  sea  and 
only  eight  miles  from  the  capital  Banjul,  with  nearby  shops,  schools  and  recreational  (acuities.  The  contract  will  be  (or  three  years 
In  the  first  Instance,  commencing  late  Summer/early  Autumn. 

Further  details  and  application  forms  are  available  from  Mrs  Helen  Drozdxewski, 
MRC,  20  Park  Creaoent,  London  WIN  4AL.  Anaaphone  (+44)  (0)171  637  6006, 
Fax  (+44)  (0)171 637  0361,  Internet:  helen.drozdzew8kl@headoftlce.mro.ac.uk 

Closing  date  for  applications  Is  Friday  4lh  July  1997  and  Interviews  are  likely  to  take  plaoe 
Medical  Research  Council  during  July. 
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• Credits  lot  piiw  lewnlngi>a<aMlma  I 

• HA.  MBA.  PhD  rite  programs  in  ■ 

tthjW  Millets  I 

• Entry  any  in  no  ii 

PiwMctus  from  UK  ret>(M«nMwon*E 

ere  onie«>  (auwTp.o.  bm  <m  I 

Peterborough  Pflg  BOO  U.K.  I 
Tela/Fam  +44 10)  1733  23BM3  I 


asJSL  Diploma  in 
SffiSk,  Management 


3 Programs:  (Mpf+nquhHert^y} 

• Gannol  Munagemisl  Piopam 

• Human  taouita  UoncMtrM  hum 

• tfanoganiBni  and  Tiatn&j  Piapom 

ffijlsw  barring  imj  tie  Hmfyeri  vd  fat 
VISIT  OUR  WEBSIK 
v^.oi^.b(Wdk/ew_(fjWthk-' 
I0M  fill  INfORMATiON  M CMH 
tmolbnolt@ariboo.liug 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
8tandbrook  Hs,  8ulte  3c, 
2-5  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X  3TB  , 
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The  United  Nations 
University 

Vice  Rector  (s) 

^ Tokyo,  Japan 

The  United  Nations  University  (UNTJ)  Is  an  internal lonal  community 
of  scholars,  engaged  In  research,  postgraduate  training  and 
domination  of  knowledge  in  furtherance  of  ihe  purposes  and 
principles  of  ihe  Charier  of  die  United  Nations  Its  activities  are  carried 
out  through  a central  programming  and  coordinating  body  and  a 
network  of  research  and  postgraduate  training  centres  and  programmes 
located  In  tadwiriaVaed  and  developing  countries. 

The  Vice  Rector  (i)  will  repon  io  and  serve  as  a senior  colleaguc(s)  of 
the  Rector  of  the  University  and  share  primary  responsibility  for  the 
planning,  Implementation  and  coordination  of  the  global  academic 
activities  or  the  University  carried  out  from  the  UNU  Centre  In  Tokyo 
and  through  UNU  research  and  training  centres  and  programmes 
located  elsewhere  The  Vice  Rector(s)  will  assist  the  Rcclor  In  ensuring 
the  overall  integration  and  coherence  ot'UNU  academic  activities. 
Candidates  for  a Vice-Rcctorship  should  love  a we  11 -established. 
Internationally  recognized  academic  profile  within  one  ol  the  two  areas: 
I)  Environmental  Hudlct/enginecrlng:  or 
2>  Peace,  xocnrjly  and  global  governance.  Including  human  rights. 

They  should  itavc  demonstrated  managerial  experience  and  the  ability  lo 
exercise  academic  leadership  within  the  iitulllculiural  setting  of  an 
imcrnailonal  organization.  Fluency  In  English  is  required;  a working 
knowledge  of  oilier  official  languages  of  the  United  Nations  Is  desirable. 
Remunerations  Competitive  lax-free  salary  and  allowances  at  a senior 
level- within  the  United  Nations  system 

Appal  ntmcntlThc  Rector  of  the  University  would  appoint  a successful 
candldatc(s)  In  early  autumn  1997. 

Nominations  or  applications,  including  full  curriculum  vitae,  a list  of 
publications  and  a I hi  of  referees,  shquld  be  received  by  1 5 July  1997  at 
the  fallowing  address: 

UNU  Vice  Rector  Search  Committee 
c/o  Office  of  the  Rector 
United  Nations  University  Headquarters 
53-70  Jlngumae  5-chomc,  Shibuya-ku, Tokyo  150, Japan 
Faxt  81-3-1499-2828 


TEACH  ENGLISH 


WORLDWIDE 


COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  for  those  with 
no  experience  of  teaching  English.  Trinity  College  Diploma 
(distance-learning)  for  experienced  teachers. 

Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  students.  ' 
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University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 


CENTRE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


A Lecturer  Ii  tequinirl  to  tonrh  nl  Mater',  ncrl  Doctoral  teveti.  Wi  In  Nswnstle  ami  ovoncas 
Thu  nlilllly  Hi  tutor  mnarch  iludooti  Is  nfso  dinlraHs.  u Is  i commitment  tu  fwsuiwl  rowardi. 

The  spnnlntss  will  isiotrlliufu  w (inn  or  moru  uf  Iho  fnllowlnn  curtralwn  v»a>  of  the 
Oatm  fur  InlBraal lonal  .Stuillu  In  EriucMlnn: 

Ethicalliitinl  Mmswsmtnl.  Hlgto  Rtlucallon.  Piillry  and  Plnnnlo*  In  Edumilgn.  Primary 
Education,  mnDfimprovsiMnl.  Spiilal  EducnlWnal  Naeda.  Wadilng  English  to 
SpaftUrt  of  OiW  UnguaRW. 

Qndlihlu  ihriuld  fiat's  slgnlfloul  upsilaoco  of  trailing  nvoriM*  and  uf  working  with 
oversow  Undents  In  Higher  Hducollnn.  A higher  d ogre  a In  eilucnlloa  and  a nuhlluiUun 
racutd  Is  twpaewd  The  Dosibilllylo  work  In  latoirailanal  contorts  Is  annual. 

Tbs  nppolnlmoa]  will  lake  sited  on  September  Id  tW7  oral  two  ui  prejlhle  llwre.ifter. 
ami  Is  avstlaWs  for  o Bs*d  term  of  three  rents-  It  my  hs  rtmaworl. 


Salary  will  bolt  an  appraptlala  i«dnl  an  altbar  th* 
torturer  Grade  A seals:  £18, 04V  f.t\  JM8  p^„ 
nr  Grade  B tdr.  111  hM  - 117.9*4  p.*.. 
u curding  Hi  ipHlIdcaUana  sml  cupula  rice. 

Ts  apply  sse  below,  gueilnj  rstarsica  AS4B4A3. 
Clod  eg  da*  for  applications:  20  Jans  1197. 


FOB  THE  ABOVE  POSTi  Par  forther  hdotmilloo. 
tar  hilling  haw  fo  apply,  pies*  lekphtra*  (01«l|  222  M20 
f2f  hour  snivnrpluxulqusllai  Iks  sppreprisla 
rafirwca  numtnr  or  wrtts  t«  Psnsnnd  Section, 
Unlrnnllf  nf  Nsweutk.  1 Paiklkmcs, 

Mtwcwllo  open  Urns.  NEl  7RU.  1 
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Committed  to  Equal  Opportunities 

St  CHRISTOPHER 

A SCHOOL  WITH  A LONGTERM 
COMMITMENT  TO  OVERSEAS  FAMILIES 
At  St  Christopher  School  we  have  boarders  From  8 to  18 
from  a wide  range  of  cultural  and  national  backgrounds. 

I Our  long  experience  helps  us  make  a caring  and  supportive 
homellfe  for  such  boys  and  girts.'  Overseas  parents  are 
represented  on  our  well  established  Parents'  Committee. 
The  School  has  been  fully  co-educatlonal,  boarding  and 
vegetarian  since  1915.  Our  campus  has  the  informal 
atmosphere  of  a friendly  village.  Younger  boarders  live  In 
Family  style  houses  wilh  Houseparents  and  with  breakfast, 
tea  and  supper  taken  in  the  boarding  house.  6lh  Formers 
have  student  roomq, 

We  aim  at  good  wo'k  and  high  Ideals  with  lots  of  fun  In  the 
process.  A full  and  challenging  curriculum  leads  to  16 
GCSE  and  1 9 A Level  courses  with  equal  emphasis  on  arts: 
and  science.  There  are  exceptional  faciiltles.for  art;  music, 
drama,  computing  and  adventure  training.  We  encourage 
self-confidence  by  valuing  each  child  as  an  individual.  r 
Entry,  considered  at  most  levels  from  age  6 - 16 

Far  mors  details,  copilot  Svsart  Mpflof.  Admission*  Secretary 

■ Trail  01482  B79301  Pax:  01482  481871  .. 

! St  Chrlrffophar  Softool  I ' * 

' Latoiiwotth.  Haris  SGS  3JZ  •-  ' ; 

i ihifB  from  AifMJ.  3S  mrmjf&3  from  KiiiSs'Cross  •>  > 

. The  School  Is  an. Educational  Cfwlty  which  alms  to  treat  , 
fll  ch(ldren  as  individuals  and  to  develop  their  proper  seiyconflcence, 
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Department  of  Phyaloal  Eduoatlon,  Sport*  Science  and 
Rooroatlon  Management 

The  Depailinsni  has  a long  «nd  succMsM  tmr -fy  ot  acaoemic  art  oralsuiyw 
leodershx)  si  RiyscBl  Education.  Sports  Sosnce  and  Recnanon  LWagamiii  * 
has  acHevod  a looooicfi  ronng  ol  S m trw  Iasi  r.vo  NatiCrial  Research  Aysejsiww 
E«e«'5es 

Condidatea  with  mtar national  laraorch  oMitn  aio  m .nod  to  flOCY 1 ar  the 
lotlo.virig 

Prof«a8or  of  Recreation  Management 

The  post  wit  bo  contra] y invoMo-i  n ihu  nnwvj  ecadonac  jno  •anwhn»ra 
actMty  of  the  RociMl'on  Manogomeni  S&.-bon.  n poninjiar  si  pio-o  Jog 
teodoiehip  in  >«  iwentch  ond  teaching  Tie  a>oa  of  e wiijh  c<  <h»  *u-x«JSU 
candidate  win  fai  wUhn  tha  i«u  of  racMabon  .lundgemont  which  onccmiassei  * 
wide  rango  of  tweress  and  soon)  sconce  disciplnss  Heft  9T/0WM 

Profaasor  of  Sport  Psychology 

You  «H  6nng  vour  own  reaevch  interests  to  the  work  of  ih»  Spons  Ecence 
SecKn  and  wit  lead  ■ teem  of  two  other  academics  m lasoarch  and  the  rasclshfl 
of  Spons  Psychology  Doth  at  ondergraJi  iota  and  postgraduate  'ovoL 

Ref:  B7/B8/P8 

ir format  rniwnat  rggantoig  the  protoKorinl posit  m, iy  be  jddmssedfo 

Prates  so/  C ivUoms.  fVo-V.ce  ■ ChenceW  for 

For  farther  dsfa^i  pfoose  wr/tw  to  Ihu  ftogntr.v  Loughtoiuugh  Umotsity. 

Loughborough  Le>c s LEI  I 3TV.  tor  o-mo;  V.PC/t Monh&boro  x u*J 

Ptoam  nuote  approohalamfareocu 

Lecturers  In  Sports  Psychology  (two  posts) 

You  »vOI  have  competed  (or  about  to  complete)*  ttacloraio  and  wsi  t**ipociad 
to  make  MtntetvW  coniubut*  mi  «o  woclwig  ond  > ocoaioh  CarvjNjalss  who 
could  mnKa  a contiih'jtion  to  prachcftl  tiU-xis  (!5po»ra  To-rhnciotjyl  aovU  bo 
pa/iicui arty  welcome.  Thmo  apcorttnwilB  wd  ho  Ira  inroa  yams  w lh«  'vr11 
irattnnco 

sataiy  wfl  bo  on  tr.o  Locigrut  O'fl'Je  A it  I G.040  - tl » .0  tfl  pa)  0»  B (C2 1 • 

C2/,'1B5  paldocnncfcno  on  duntiteflliona  and  u.ponuncn 
• wi vrwu  onwnos  nMv  be  iHitossan  fc>  A*  w .Whitt,  man  nf  Panirtewir.  (St 

B7/BW 

Far  fttfrfnr.7W.Vi  c*WTO hmm  k> Pur rccviaf  Swvcrw.  LMOhbaOugh  U>*vsu 

i&SS&iZi!"  m“"""  ■■  Loughborough 

PlOJItt>rpinteapOionr>alorohjrgixii  UfllVerSlty 

I'josfhj  Mu  lot  a* ports  ,Vii*  IW.’  Mva  eommurod  lo  oauol  oppW*** 


i PRE-MBA  BUSINESS 
ENGLISH  COURSES  1997 

for  students  who  hnvc  Ikm n accepted 
Ion  an  MBA  course  & for  experienced 
business  people  who  need  higher 
i level  business  English  language  skills. 

We  can  offer  you:  . 

• a full-time  intensive  course 
i*  a lellomtadc  introduction  to 

MBA  studies  ■ 

• Tuition  by  experienced,  friendly 
& professional  sintV 

!•  , modem  leaching  & learning 
. methods  including  computers. 

. CD-ROM.  internet,  video 
;•  use  of  University  computing, 
library  & spurts  facilities 

• • • membership  olHhc  Students’ 

Union  ; 

[•  courses  in  July  or  August  1 997. 

' Study  in  the  atmosphere  of  a British 

, University! 

!V  ■ 1 1 • «»!••-:  ‘ 1 i!  - • 


University 
of  Surrey 

Promoting  kcclkittf 
In  lUiucatioil  «<■ 
Research 

Fui  ftinber  InforttWito". 

Mrs.  s.  n.  Mitchrii 

linglish  Langur 
...  Institute 
llnivcrs^l>,  of-SurTcy 
. Guildford  GU25XH 
Untied  Kingdom 
Tel:  01483-259911 
Ftix:  01483-259507 
• ! K-niasl:  eWhumyjeJ* 
fatwo*1’. 

hM^AvivwswrcyA-i.UCLV, 
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MBA 

Danbury  and  Cambridge 

Achieve  a competitive  advantage  for  yogrself  and  your  organisation  by  taking 
one  of  Anglia  Business  School’s  high  quality  and  innovative  MBA 
programmes.  These  programmes  develop  .executive  leadership  through  the 
ability  to  think  strategically  and  resolve  complex  real  life  management  issues. 
You  can  enrol  on: 

The  Executive  MBA  - an  established  international  management  programme, 
or  join  one  of  our  new  specialist  MBAs  (full  time  and  part  time): 

MBA  - Marketing 
MBA  - Financial  Management 
MBA  - International  Human  Resource  Management 
MBA  - Business  Systems  Management 
For  further  details  of  these  challenging  and  rewarding  programmes  contact: 
Danbury:  Alice  Cregson  or  Annabel  Hunt.  Tel:  +44  1245  22551 1 ext  3832  Fax: 
+44  1245  224331.  Danbury  Park  Campus,  Essex,  England  CM3  4 AT 
Cambridge:  Linda  Lawrence.  Tel:  +44  1223  36327/  ext  2228. 
Fax:  +44  1223  365033.  Management  Development  Division,  East  Road, 
Cambridge,  England  XB I IPT. 

E-mail:  Jknowles®  bridge  .an glia.  tic.  uk 


HEAD  OF  PROGRAMMES  INFORMATION 

London  Based  (Vauxhall)  £31,112  p.a. 

As  Head  ol  Programmes  Information  you  will  plsy  a vital  role  within  SCR  leading  the 
developmenl  of  information  strategy  lor  ihe  Programmes  Department.  You  will  ixi 
managing  and  guiding  the  work  ol  Ihe  Unit,  ensuring  that  ii  is  eileclive.  euheruni  and 
conlnbules  to  Ihe  overall  work  ot  Ihe  Policy  Secilon.  the  Doporlniml  and  SCF,  and  is  In  linu 
with  the  global  programme  strategy  and  corporate  priorfliea/objec lives  Along  with  the 
Policy  Director  and  other  members  ol  ihe  Policy  Managemenl  Team,  you  will  also  be 
responsible  (or  developing  the  Policy  Section  as  a cohesive  and  effective  team. 

You  ww  need  substantial  professional  experience  in  the  areas  of  .information  and 
communication  and  the  ability  lo  develop  Information  strategy  which  will  involve  taking  the 
lead  on  Information  Initiatives  and  maintaining  quality  standards  in  ihe  Inlormallon  work  of 
Ihe  Department.  Wllh  experience  and  an  understanding  of  Intormatlon  systems  - iheir 
design  and  operation,  database  managemenl,  a knowledge  of  related  sotlware  applicaHona 
and  current  trends,  you’ll  also  be  able  lo  plan  and  review  the  development  of  systems.' 

A proven  ability  to  build,  sustain,  lead  and  manage  a team;  especially  In  order  to  (osier 
new  ways  o(  working,  manago  change  and  (q  set  arid  'achieve  shared  objectives,'  is 
essential.  ' 1 

For  a Job  description  and  an  application  form!  please  contact  Jackie  Denton,  Personnel 
Department,  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane.  London  SEG  8RD  or  fax  0171  703  ?278.  , 

Closing  date  for' return  of  completed  applications:  4th  July  1997., 

SCF  alma  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


Working  for  a better  world  for  ohlldren 
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of  Education 


;i  SALARY  RANGE  £40,053  TO  £44.022 

Applications  are  Invited  for  tjhls  post,  tenable  frorri 
1st  September  1997/or  as  soon  as  possible  there- <. 
after)\fmm  persons  with  the  vision  to  lead  Initial' and' 
continuing  teacher  ’education  and  to  play  a 
significant  role  as  a member  of  the  senior 
management;  team  of  the  College.  . , ..  .i ... . . 

For  an  application  fomtand  further  details  please  send  an 
A4  s.a.e.  to  the  Personnel  Manager,  personnel 
Department,  University. College  Chester,  Cfityney  Road, 
Chester,  CHI  4BJ,  Tel:  01244  375  444  Ext:  3441, . 
quoting  ref.  JD/001  Completed  application  forms  must  be 
received  no  later  than  Wednesday  25th  June. 

Interviews  will  be  held  - Mid  July. 


Head  of  International 
Programme  Advisory  and 
Development  Department 

Central  London  c£28,000 

(1  year  fixed  term  contract  with  possible  extension) 

The  British  ILcd  Cross  cares  far  people  at  home  and  abroad,  meeting  the  needs  of 
vulnerable  people  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  Internationa]  Programme  Advisory  and  Developmenl  Department  provides  a ran«e  of 
services  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  (URCS)  and  other  partners  within  the  Red  L'.rttu 
and  Red  Crescent  Movement  to  help  strengthen  die  quality  of  alt  13RCS  inicnutiiui.il 
programming. 

Wc  ate  looking  far  an  experienced  specialist  in  this  field  to  Jicad  up  a team  of  piotVwiuu.il 
advisors  and  take  overall  responsibility  for  co-ordinaiion  of  our  imemarional  (L.-vcIopmeur 
work.  You  will  be  responsible  for  key  services  - providing  an  advisory  service,  developing 
policies  and  procedures,  as  well  as  undertaking  research  to  enhance  die  elTeciiveneu  oTnur 
programmes. 

You  should  have  at  least  2 years'  programme  planning  experience  overseas,  and  .1  lurihci 
3 yean*  experience  in  this  field  within  the  UK.  You  need  to  be  able  to  deiuonstMte  .1 
sound  knowledge  of  good  practice  in  organisational  development  and  strategic  planning 
You  will  aho  need  strong  communication  and  influencing  skills  to  ensure  that  pralKY  is 
appropriately  developed  and  effectively  implemented.  This  puMtiou  ucclj-mijii-.  you 
working  abroad  far  up  to  sixty  days  per  annum. 

Please  send  your  CV,  quoting  ref  AF/105,  to  British  Red  Cross  Society, 
9 Grosvcnor  Crescent,  LONDON  SWIX  71#,  UK  or  fax  on  44  171  2)5  4591. 
Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  4 July  1997. 

At  ti  r/iiMiy  uv  ,irr  only  able  tit  reply  M rikvr  seleeleJ  Jv  inren'ieir.  Ij  >nn  ■/,*  m.'I  he.rr  Jr,;n  u. 
itiffjiM  ft  weeks  uv  n$rct  to  inform  yen  i/i.ri  yrnir  opplitoiuvi  hm  fnvu  un-uer>  ,.ful 


+ British  Red  Cross 

Caring  for  people  in  crisis 


Centre  for  Mass  Cnminunicutiim  Research 

MA  IN  MASS  iWMl 
COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Distance  Learning  ■ymdcek 


A pnrf'llnio,  2-ycar  ctiurxc  for  every  sjpVi^  ^ ' JP'  ~w  '• ' i A 

media  professional  and  sludcnl  of  me  din  “ A ‘ < ‘ ' » .V  . • W 

Issues.  ' *■ 

Research  Into  media  productions  (cxls 

• and  audiences  In  global  context.  > *»'* . ^ . 

. .•  CMCR inlvrnnHonsd  reputation  for  HHK  ;r".“  " 'sty  * 

•,  high  quality - lexis  anjl  AV  miitcrfnls  I ‘ ^ j 

• prepared  by  leading  cxjfeflx  worldwide  \ k 

• personal  inlors;  (endilng  cvcubi  ft  t 

• amcssnicnt  by  nssignmpnt,  oxamlnnllon 

• contact  «s  NOW  for  October  alurt 

Cundiddics  should  hold  giKu|  tumours  degree.  Htpil  vulcni  1 ’ 

qunlinraiions  or  rolevnni  piofoalunul  experience  will  Iw  cuuslileiud.  i-ingllsli  jungm^c  proficiency. 

For  course  brochure  and  nppllcnilon  forms,  comuci  The  Course  Secretary,  quoting  itf  DL/UWA97 

CMCR,  University  of  f^kesien  KM  Kegeql  Mogd! 
4&M , . Leicester  I. HI  7I.T,  UK.  Tbit  +44  116  252  5275. 

IIP  Leicester  *** 444 116  252  ***• wnaB:  Hw®MwMterWH. . 

I IniVPrQi’K/  Promoting  excellence  In  Lnivcrslly 
UNIVCi  aiiy  teaching  gird  raacardi 


Leicester 

^•University 
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22  APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 


SOAS 


Graduate  Studies  in  Economics 


The  Department  of  Economics 


Internal  Degree  Programmes 


The  University  of  London  Master  of  Soienoe  In 
Economics  from  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies  la  a . leading  International  qualification  for 
professional  development  economists.  The  Department 
of  Economics  at  SOAS  offers  the  following  degrees: 


, i • MSo  In  Development  Economics 
( • MScEcpnomica  with  reference  to  Africa 

• MSo  Economics  with  reference  to  South  Asia 

• MSc  Economics  with  reference  to  the  Middle  East 

• MSc  Economics' wfUi  reference  to  lha  Asia  Padno  Region  1 
• Students  attend  features  and  small  group  seminars  over ' 

a period  of  twelve  months.  They  study  advanced  1 
economic  theory,  econometrics  and  die  political 
economy  of  development.  Students  afeo  make  Ihelrown 
.^election  from  e unique  range  of  more  .specialised 
courses  In  applied  economics. 


. ■ The  MSc  provides  students  with  the  advanced  theory  and 
technical  aMlb  to  embark  on  the  Department's  PhD 
programme,  We  particularly  welcome  applications  for 
research  on:  agricultural  development  rust  poverty,  gender, 
and  food  systems;  money,  banking  and  finance;  emerging 
markets;  foreign  trade;  macroeconomic  adjustment; 
industry;  environmental  and  labour  Bconarrrica. 


Scholarships  and  bursaries  are  available.  In  particular, 
we  invite  applications  for  (he  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Pacific  Investment  Fellowship;  and  tha  Mozambique 
Scholarship  Fund  open  to  students  from  Mozambique 
wishing  to  follow  any  of  the  5 MSc  degrees. 

For  application  forma,  dalalfe  of  courses  and  scholarships 
contact  Vivienne  Geard.  Economics  Department, 
BOAS,  University  of  London,  Thomhaugh  Street, 
London  WC1H  OXQ. 

Tel:  +44(0)171  323  6169(24  houra)  Fax:  +44(0)1 71 3236277 
Web  page : httpVAvww.soas.ac.uk/Economlc3/ 


Reader/Senior  Lecturer/ 
Lecturer  International  Trade  Law 


Department  of  Lew 

h order  to  further  strengthen  Its  dtothQuhihed  reeeareh  reputation  the 
Department  of  Law  wtoh  lo  appdnt  an  «<pert  In  tmamuitlonal  Trede  Law. 
The  Department  may  appoint  ai  Reeder/Santor  Lecturer  or  Uctuw  level. 
The  Department  wee  awarded  a B to  the  recant  RAE  and  He  teaching  Is 
rated  ■eMMUent'. 

The  pereonappoln led  wd  have  potential  lo  carryout  reaeoren  end  to  wrrta 
■I  the  Mgheet  level  of  excellence. 

Drey  wfli  be  hvdvad  In  teaching  on  tine  LLM  In  Lrtemallord  Dade  Law. 
Informal  enqiMae  may  be  made  to  Professor  Jenst  Ora  oh  fOIZOQ 
673642. 

AppBeatkin  daUBe  may  be  obtained  by  Maphontog  Cote  heater  (01200) 
672482  (24  houra).  quoting  reference  L/1B6  or  by  writing  to  the  Personnel 
Section.  University  of  Essex,  WVanhoe  Park.  Cotoheater.  Essex  C04  380. 
Cioeing  date:  20t>  Are  1907. 

Promoting  exoellenoe  fn  reseench,  eohoferehlp  end  education, 
Working  towards  equal  opportunism*. 


University  of  Essex 


CLASSIFIED 


CAR  HIRE 


If  you  rent  a car  this  summer 
with  European  Car  Rental... 


You  can  really  start  to  go  places! 

EUROPEAN 


Centre  for  International 
Education  In  Economics 

Distance  Learning  Programmes 

J i i , . . | 

If  you  are  Interested  In  a postgraduate  qualification  but 
han't  spare  time  away  from  work  or  home,  our  award 
winning  programmes  offer  you:. 

• worlqkdasa  education  without  Interruption  to  your  career 

• specially  designed,  fully  comprehensive  materials 

• high  quality  tutorial  support  by  fax,  phone  and  e-mail 

• registration  anywhere  In  the  world  for  up  lo  5 years 

Cl  EE  provides  thB  opportunity  to  study  for  the  following 
degrees: 

• Postgraduate  Diploma  In  Eoohomlo  Principles 
■ MSc  In  Financial  Economics 

• MSc  Iri  Financial  Management  ; 

• MSo  In  Development  Finance 

For  further  Information  about  our  programmes,  contact 
Richard  Arnold  on  +44(0)171  323  6342 

For  a brochure,  write  to  June  Ryde,  CIEE,  SOAS, 
University  of  London,  Thomhaugh  Street, 
London  WCIHOXQ.UK. 

Telephone:  +44{Q)171  323  6366  (24  hours) 

Fax:  +44(0)171  637  7075 
Email:  CIEEUOLOSOAS.ac.uk 
Web  page:  http://www.eoas.ac.uk/Cenlrea/CIEE/ 
Please  quote  Ref  GW/97 


Tub  Quean's 
Anniversary  Pkczhs 
1096 


Field  Office  Director 


Save  the  Children,  an  international  relief  and  development 
agency,  announces  an  opening  for  a Field  Olfics  Director  In 
Bangladesh.  The  director  will  hold  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  management  ol  the  field  office  and  program 
activities.  Programs  Include  health,  population  and  nutrition; 
economic  opportunities;  education;  and,  humanitarian  response. 
REQUIREMENTS:  BA,  Master's  degree  preferred.  Minimum  6 
yeera  experience  In  planning  ana  managing  development 
projeots  In  the  developing  world,  especially  In  South  Asia. 
Experience  lo  indude  financial  and  personnel  management  and 
ability  to  manage  senior  staff.  Demonstrated  ability  to  relate 
effectively  With  U.S.  and  other  governments,  NGOa  and  host 


government,  Closing  data:  June  28.19B7.  Apply  to;  Save  the 
Children,  Dept.  B77/WLZ,  64  Wilton  Road,  Westport,  CT 


OMM,  USA,  Fax  203-221-4077.  An  EOEM/F. 


Save  the  Children, 


TLw;a, 
MMMMaa  ay 


on  Published  Iirtfl  ■MMUddna. 

•ad  stanfe  eon  MKrifc  at  Hnthrow  ni(l  GWwfck. 
Iw  tea— Heal  Mm  CM  Care  available  frtmOlWfi?. 
■ Prices  atilt  Iran  m per  week  (tno.  of  COW  and  VAT). 
Call,  wb.  In  or  u now  quoting  (QWY) 

Mi444  1494  449110 


+44  1494  474733 
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GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
June  8 1907 


WWF  - World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  Iniematloml, 
the  worfd'a  largest  and  most  axperfenced 
Independent  conservation  organisation  is  Mekky 
to  recruit  a 


REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 

for  its  Africa  & Madagascar  Programme 


Based  In  Gland,  Switzerland,  the  Regional  Director  wlU  be  a 
committed  conservationist,  with  a proven  track  record  to  muutfn 
and  fundraWng  for  targe  multi-donor  programmes.  S/he  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  Africa/Madagascar  Regional  Programme  ami 
supervise  and  guide  the  work  of  a highly  competent  team  of  i 

headquarters  and  decentralized,  field-based  staff.  In  cooperation  ■ 
with  the  relevant  WWF  National  Organisations  and  Prqpamma  " 
Qlfices,  s/he  will  also  lead  and  co-ordinate  a*  WWF  Conservation  * 
programme  activities  In  the  Africa/ Madagascar  region, 

Essential*  for  this  position  Include: 

• a mfoknum  of  10  yeas' experience  fe  ewisetvadem,  reuural  resourea 

managwnent  or  development  sectors  h Africa  or  Madagascar. 

• a good  understanding  of  species  conservation,  protected  anas 
management  and  community-based  natural  resource  management; 

• a sound  experience  of  strategic  phnntog,  programme 
Implementation,  monkorfctg  and  evaluation: 

■ famUartty  with  modem  methods  of  participatory  progranvne 
development  and  the  we  of  logical  frameworks  for  planning 

• excellent  human  resource  management  skills: 

• presentation  and  communications  skills  In  both  English  and  Rend* 

• a wiling  nets  to  travel  frequently  wfthln  Africa  and  to  other 
International  destinations, 

Interested  candidate*  should  please  send  a covering  letter  with 
their  CV  to  Ms.  Effle  Blanchard,  WWF  International.  Avenue  du 
Mont  Blanc.  1 196  Gland.  Switzerland.  The  closing  date  for 
applications  Is  20th  Juno  (997. 

WWF  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BIRMINGHAM 


SCIIOOI.  or  EDI  CATION 
LECTURESHIP  IN  BILINGUALISM 
IN  EDUCATION 


Applications  ere  invited  for  the  above  post  commencing  September 
1997.  A start  data  ol  January  1998  may  be  considered. 

Candidates  wfll  have  a masters  degree.  PhD  preferred.  In  a related 
field  and  experience  of  working  with  bilingual  learners  In  an 
educational  getting.  They  will  bo  expected  to  faclUtaie  the 
development  of  relevant  research  end  teaching  In  these  areas  and 
add  to  the  research  profile  of  this  5A  rated  School  ol  Education. 

Salary  In  the  range  of  E21 ,894  ■ £27,985  per  annum.  Post  available 
for  3 years. 


Application  forms  ( returnable  by  » June  1897)  end  further 
particulars  are  availefafe  from  the  Director  of  Staffing  Sarvkii^ 

The  UnhrafeMy  of  Birmingham,  Bdgbaiton,  Birmingham  015  Z1T, 
telephone  »1»t  414  MM,  fo-ntaHl  BTAFFINaeBHAU.AO.UK).  PlH« 
quale  reference  El  4172/97. 


Working  towards  equal  opportunities. 


Unlimited  mileage  meet  & 
greet  at  Manaheeter/London 

£99'’“ 

Mew  Cars  (u{ty  /rw/ue/ve 


mi +44  t4M  469046 
FAX:  +44  4463  860187 


POSITIVE 

THINKING 


A unique  (Mrrespofxtence  course  Wf 
anyone  who  ttanls  to  increase  their- 
Glances  of.success,  jiappiness  and. 
. . , fulfilmeni  in  l.ilo. 

PrwWcnufefrom 
1 VERAPEIFFER1 : 
’on  +44  W)  W7?3100 .- 


MANCHCSTt.H 

AIRPORT 

Car  hire: 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
juneB  1997 
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1 say  he  was  murdered’ . . . Tom  Stones  reviews  his  great-uncle’s  case  notes  photograph:  don  mcphee 

Sergeant  Stones  was  shot  for  cowardice  in  1 91 6.  Tom  Stones,  his  great  nephew, 
tells  David  Ward  of  his  painful  struggle  to  prove  that  his  relative  was  a hero 

England’s  hidden  shame 


AT  the  end  of  a beautiful  day, 
Tom  Stones  sits  at  a plastic 
table  in  the  garden  of  his 
bungalow  and  carefully  holds  two 
small  sheets  of  paper  covered  in 
handwriting  in  thick  pencil.  Behind 
him,  the  brilliant  sun  is  declining 
through  the  branches  of  a silver 
birch,  and  yellow  pansies  glow  as 
dusk  approaches.  The  garden  is  or- 
dered and  lush;  a blackbird  main- 
tains a constant  serenade. 

Tom  lights  a cigarette  and  pre- 
pares to  read.  The  two  flimsy 
sheets,  as  thin  as  tracing  paper, 
make  up  a letter  composed  on  the 
battlefield  near  Arras  almost  80 
years  ago  and  dispatched  down  the 
generations  from  the  trashed  land- 
scape  of  a French  wartime  winter  to 
the  tranquillity  of  rural  Stafford- 
shire in  early  summer. 

The  letter,  dated  December  15, 
1916,  was  written  by  Thin's  great- 
uncle  Will  not  long  before  he  was 
executed  at  dawn  by  12  soldiers  for 
"shamefully  casting  away  his  rifle" 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

“It's  about  a month  after  the  inci- 
dent and  in  a month's  time  lie  is 
going  to  be  put  In  front  of  a firing 
squad  and  phot  like  a rat,"  explains 
Tom.  'Ttt  reqd  it  to  you  because  it's 
quite  difficult  to  read  and  I've  read  it 
many  times.  Ifs  to  his  sister  Isa- 


bella. The  grammar  and  spelling  are 
not  perfect  — it’s  a letter  from  a not 
very  well-educated  man.  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  poignant  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned." 

He  begins  to  read:  "Dear  sister,  1 
am  sending  you  a few  lines  to  say  I 
am  going  on  all  right  and  1 hope  you 
are  all  the  same.  I thank  you  for  five 
photo  you  sent  You  will  think  I am  a 
long  time  In  thanking  you  for  it  but  I 
have  had  no  time  to  write. 

"Well,  it  will  soon  be  Christinas 
and  1 hope  you  all  enjoy  yourselves. 

I only  wish  I had  been  at  home  to 
make  you  all  happy  but  there  Is  little 
hope  in  doing  so  . . . Tell  the  little 
nut  [John,  Tom's  father]  that  his 
uncle  Will  is  asking  after  him  and  1 
wish  you  all  a happy  Chrisbnas  and 
a bright  new  year. 

"From  your  loving  bro.  Will. 
Goodbye  and  God  bless  you  all. 
Sorry  I have  no  writing  paper." 

There  are  40  kisses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  but  no  mention  of  Will’s 
dire  plight. 

On  Christmas  Eve  1916,  Lance 
Sergeant  Joseph  William  Stones 
(No  647,  Durham  Light  Infantry) 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  a court 
niartlal.  On  Tom’s  plastic  table  lies  a . 
sheaf  of  blue  A3  sheets,  photocopies 
of  the  original  verbatim  record  of 
the  trial  now  held  In  the  Public 


Records  Office.  Tom  knows  almost 
all  of  it  by  heart  — the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence, 
the  character  references.  Will 
Stoues's  own  clear  statement  of 
what  happened  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  26,  1916  when  he 
was  on  patrol  with  an  officer  on  the 
edge  of  a mighty  bole  known  as 
King's  Crater. 

"A  shot  went  off  and  Lt  Mundy 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  He 
said;  ‘My  God,  I'm  shot.  For  God's 
sake,  sergeant,  go  for  help  and  tell 
Mr  Howes.’  I did  so  . . . The  shot 
that  hit  Mr  Mundy  was  from  the 
enemy.  I saw  the  enemy.  When  I 
saw  them,  I had  a rifle  and  bayonet 

"My  rifle  was  loaded.  1 did  not 
fire  because  the  safety  catch  was  on 
and  the  cover  was  over  the  breech. 
My  tayonct  was  not  fixed.  As  I 
turned  to  go,  the  Huns  were  step- 
ping over  Mr  Mundy  and  I put  my 
rifle  across  the  trench  so  as  to  stop 
them  from  getting  across  at  me  so 
that  I could  get  a lead  on  them  lo 
warn  the  men." 

Will's  accusers  saw  his  actions  an 
those  of  a desperate  coward  nut  to 
save  his  Bkln;  his  great  nephew  sees 
them  as  the  actions  of  a brave  man 
trying  to  save  his  colleagues, 
“There  is  a very  cogent  explanation 
for  what  happened  and  he  showed 


some  quick  thinking  there  In  block- 
ing the  trench,"  saya  Tom.  "When  I 
read  the  court  martial  papers  I 
thought,  'How  in  God’s  name  could 
they  find  him  guilty?’  I say  lie  was 
murdered." 

Tom  also  claims  that  the  regi- 
ment was  embarrassed  when  n 
bHdly-pIanned  attack  a couple  of 
days  after  the  trench  incident  went 
wrong.  Generals  were  looking  for 
scapegoats  and  found  them  in  Will 
Stones  and  the  two  men  executed 
with  him. 

Will  Stones,  then  aged  24,  joined 
up  in  his  home  town  of  Crook, 
County  Durham,  in  1915  and  was 
promoted  to  corporal  before  he  left 
England  (and  his  wife  and  two 
daughters)  for  action  in  France. 
Within  months  he  was  made  up  to 
sergeant  and  survived  the  blood- 
bath on  the  Somme. 

A year  ago  Tom  Stones  knew 
nothing  of  his  grandfather's  brother. 

"1  was  researching  my  family  tree 
and  flicking  bock  through  parish  | 
records.  I could  see  that  my  grand-  1 
father  had  two  sisters,  who  I knew. 
But  lo  and  behold,  there  was  a 
brother. 

'It  really  shook  me.  I found  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  DLI  and  I 
phoned  up  the  regimental  museum 
in  Durham.  All  I said  was  'My  name 
is  Tom  Stones'  and  the  curator  said: 
*Sgt  Joseph  William  Stones'  and 
gave  Will's  number,  regiment,  bat- 
talion. He  added;  “You  are  the  last 
family  to  contact  us'.  I didn’t  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

"He  put  me  on  to  Julian 
Putkowski  [author  of  Shot  At  Dawn, 
an  account  of  first  world  war  execu- 
tions] . He  had  access  to  llu*  Public 
Records  Office  and  was  given  a 
sneak  preview  of  some  documents 
just  a few  days  before  they  were 
made  public.  Top  of  the  bunch  was 
my  uncle’s  court  martial  papers." 

Having  read  those  papers  time 
and  again,  Tom,  now  on  his  third 
cigarette,  still  wonders  how  Will 
was  ever  convicted,  There's  noth- 
ing in  there  that  says  he  ran  nwny,  is 
there?  What  shines  through  here 
are  the  testimonies  to  his  bravery." 

Lieutenant  J Rider  told  the  court 
that  Will  had  arrived  in  France  in 
February  1916  rnul  had  been  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  senior 
NCOs  In  ihu  company.  “He  has 
done  good  work  on  patrols  and 
when  In  charge  of  wiring  parties.  I 
have  personally  been  out  with  him 
In  no  man's  land  and  always  found 
him  keen  and  bold.  For  the 
trenches,  he  never  showed  the  least 
sign  of  funk."  • 

• Company  Sergeant  Major  Hol- 
rtiyd  agreed:  “He  was  the  last  man 
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in  the  company  I ever  expected  in 
shirk  ilia  duly." 

TTic  light  in  Tom's  garden  is  fail- 
ing now  and  it  in  becoming  tinnier 
to  read  these  painful  documents 
kept  hidden  for  HO  years.  A black- 
edged  memorial  curd  now  lies  on 
the  tnble;  like  the  letter  lo  Isnhella,  il 
was  found  in  the  Stones  family 
bible,  Hie  card,  with  its  drawing  of 
lilies  of  the  valley,  record*  that 
Sergeant  J W Stones  was  "killed  in 
action  in  France''.  Tom  explain* 
how  Will's  family  suffered  once  dial 
myth  whs  excised  and  the  true  ac- 
count of  his  death  emerged. 

"His  widow  knows  nothing  until 
about  six  weeks  later.  Shi;  goes  for 
her  war  widow's  pension  and  is  lold 
there  isn’t  any  for  her  because  her 
husband  had  been  shot  as  u coward. 
Thai  was  the  first  she  knew. 

"She  is  now  virtually  destitute. 
Four  months  later,  she  marries  her 
husband's  best  friend  who  bad 
stayed  in  the  pits.  They  moved  away 
and  had  three  more  children.  Ni-i- 
ther  they  nor  Will's  own  two  daugh- 
ters knew  anything  of  our  side  of 
the  family  and  I didn’t  know  of  their 
existence.  One  daughter  is  still  alive 
and  lives  in  Hinninghaiu.  We  are 
going  to  gel  together  next  week." 

fT'S  almost  dark  but  Tom  dors 
not  want  to  go  in.  Ih*  tidies  his 
blue  court  records  and  open*  Ju- 
lian Putkowski’s  book,  which  con- 
tains an  eye-witness  account  of  i in- 
fest moments  of  Will  Slones.  A pris- 
oner tells  how  tic  was  told  to  dig 
three  holes  after  certain  measure- 
ments had  been  minle  in  the  snow 
curly  on  the  piercingly  cold  morn- 
ing of  January  IH. 

“A  crowd  of  brass  liats.  the  med- 
ical officer  and  three  filing  parlies. 
Three  stake*  a few  yards  apart  and 
a ring  of  sentries  around  ihe  wood- 
land to  keep  the  curious  away. 

"A  motor  ambulance  arrives  car- 
rying the  doomed  men.  Mtumcled 
and  blindfolded,  they  are  lu:I|K'<i  out 
mid  tied  up  lo  the  stakes.  Over  each 
man’s  heart  is  placed  nu  <‘iiv<*lu|K\ 
At  tile  sign  of  cniiunund,  tile  fil  ing 
parties,  12  foreucli,  align  their  rifle* 
on  the  envelopes. 

"The  officer  hi  charge  holds  his 
slick  aloft  mid,  ns  il  fulls,  3(1  bullet* 
usher  the  souls  of  three  of  Kitch- 
ener's men  to  llu»  great  unknown." 

As  we  leave,  Tom  says  that  all  he 
want*  m fur  the  Government  to  ac- 
knowledge Hint  the  Wur  Office 
made,  u mistake,  'Tin  not  asking  for 
a medal,  Bui  I want  his  mime  back 
on  the  war  memorial  hi  C'rnok.  It's 
stupid  hut  I feel  responsible.  Will 
ami  do  anything  ahum  il  — ■ he'* 
long  gone."  . 


In  Sweden,  there's  no  place  like  home 


EKERO  DIARY 

Alex  Duval  Smith 


I WAS  in  Washington  when  the 
'.call  came  through!  my,  mother, 
who  lives  In  Sweden  and  has 
Parkinson’s  disease,  had  taken  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  ... 

As  I phoned  travel  agencies, 
the  TV  tortured,  me  with  an  ad: , . 
fer  health  Insurance;  in  the 
United  States,  there  should  be  a 
support  group  for  worried  car- 
ers hearing  such  ads'  guilt-trip 
cnbbfeh.  In  Britain,  New  Labour 
was  taking  hs  first  steps.  J was 
pondering  how  often  key  words 
Bkp  health,  welfare  and  equality 
might  crop  up, in  the  next  five 
years.  . ... 

J **  afcrongty  about  these  . . , 
things  because 1 lived  in  Sweden 
in  the  197Qa  and  1080s,  the 


daughter  of  a single  mother  in  a 
society  where  the.  safety  net  was 
a well-sprung  mattress.  1 knew 
people  who  paid  a lot  of  tax,  but 
I had  never  seen  a beggar  until 
1983  when  I moved  to  London*  . 
Since  then,  the  failing  Swedish 
economy  and  the  growth  of  un- 
employment has  demanded 
drastic  changes,  sharp  welfare 
savings  and  tax  cuts.  It  has  not 
been  Thatcherism  but  for 
Folkhemmet  (the  People’s 
Home)..It  has  been  traumatic. , 
So  when  I left  for  Ekerti,  the 
Stockholm  suburb  where  my 
rivother  fives,  l did  not  know 
what  care  provisions  I would 
find,  nor  how  X would  pay  for  the 
necessary  bplp.  Within  two f . 
hours  of  arriving,  I was  with  my. 
mothers  doctor,  trying  to  work ; 
out  the  options,  for  a confused 
l . patient  who  must  take  \ 1 differ- 


ent drugs  In  varying  doses  every 
four  hours.  She  lives  in  an  old 
house  with  steep  stairs  and  no  . 
neighbours. 

; Parkin  son’s  disease  pro- 
gresses unpredictphly  in  each  . 
patient  I thought,  at  best,  that  I 
would  have  to  battle  with  author 
Ities  determined  to  move  my , 
mother  somewhere  more  sensi- 
ble. At  worst,  I foresaw  haying  to 
go  flat-hunting' to  avoid  her  being 
admitted  to  hoepitaL.As  I talked 
to  file  doctor. and  watched  the. 
social  services  spring  Into  ,• , , .■ 
action,  unencumbered  by.  - 
bureaucracy,  I,  realised  that  it . \\  ■ . 
was  I who. had  changed  muoh  . 

more  than  Sweden. 

: Sweden  realised  years  ago.that 
the  most  cost-effective  care 
‘ fokea  place  In ’foe  home*  But  , : 
Sweden  lald  on  the  facilities,  , . 
even  for  my  mother  who  is  not. 


housebound  and  has  her  mental 
faculties,  • 

. Now,  for  a nominal  charge, 
she  has  a telephone  alarm  sys- 
tem, n tax}  service,  pjhysiother- . 
apy  sessions  and  dally  visits 
from  the  district  nurse,  A lift 
may  be  installed  on  her  stairs 
and  new  banisters.  Seven  days  a 
week,  morning  and  evening, 
.home  helps  visit 
Well-schooled  In  the  British 
.view  that  anything  successfully 
provided  by  the  state  Is  a mira- 
cle, I was  terribly  grateful;.  “T^a 
fe  your  right,  your  mother’s  } 
rlghL  There  |s  potblrtgto  be  ; 
grate  fill  fo  r, 1 1 came  thej  answer  . 
tyneiand.dgajn-  Yes,  itlcosts  j 
monejVbwt  a lty  lees.than  the ; 
tax-slashers  Wpiiicf  hay©  you  be* 
.lleve.  Sweden  spendp  6 per  cent 
of  GDP  ^'  health  and  7 per  cent 
.opsociki  f^curitynml  welfare,  it 
spends  4 per-lfoht  op  detente,  ' 

. fotd  df  30  percent,  though  in  1 ** 


nreaa  Ilka  Stockholm,  up  lo  n 
farther  30  per  cent  goes  toward h 
local  authorlticti  and  social 
charges.  As  part  of  moves  to . 
dismantle  old-style  health  caret 
ser  vicoa  arc  contracted  out  to 
the  private  sector.., 

The  syutetn  remains  a vote- 
winner.  AnyfSwedc  is  most 
PMHAflCml  country’s  natural 
eniitnompeht,  then  its  egalitarian 
society  and  welfare  state.  No  one 
hiaa  forgotten  that,  100  years 
ago,  Stockholm  was  a shun  with 
i 50  per  cent  infant-mortality. 

• Now  Sweden's  government  has 
50 -per  cent  women  in  the 
cabinet.  • . 

i ..  One  of  the  most  heartening  as- 
pects is  that  the  system  nllows 
for  personal  attention.  A home 
help  telephoned  me  before  .1  left: 
“We  are  due  to.  come  and  clean 
tomorrow  but  since  it  ia  your  last 
day,  we  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  more  convenient  fa 
to  come  on  Thursday,?. -*— —*■* 
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THE  SEASON  of  rebirth  to 
fertility  for  the  oak.  ancient 
symbol  of  masculine  deities, 
comes  during  the  transition  between 
spring  and  summer.  Of  the  old  festi- 
vals for  the  tree.  Oak  Apple  Day  on 
May  29  is  the  one  that  links  history, 
ancient  beliefs  and  an  ecological 
phenomenon. 

Oak  Apple  Day  commemorates 
May  29, 1660:  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  reinstatement  of 
Charles  II  on  his  birthday.  Thou- 
sands of  oaks  were  planted  around 
England  and  village  trees  were 
“dressed"  or  decorated  to  show  alle- 
giance to  their  king.  In  the  Shrop- 
shire village  of  Aston  on  Clun,  Oak 
Apple  Day  later  became  Arbor  Day 
and  each  year  the  village  tree  is 
dressed  with  flags  and  children  re- 
enact a famous  local  wedding  of  1786. 

In  CastJelon,  Derbyshire,  May  29 
is  called  Garland  Day.  The  Garland 
king  is  mounted  on  a horse  and  hid- 
den inside  a bell-shaped  frame  cov- 
ered in  flowers,  crowned  by  the 
Queen  Posey.  After  a procession 
and  dancing  through  the  streets, 
the  Garland  frame  is  hoisted  up  on 
top  of  the  church  9leep)e  and  sun 
rounded  by  oak  branches. 

These  relics  of  once  widespread 
country  customs  are  the  remains  of 
pagan  fertility  rituals.  Charles  IPs 
appropriation  of  the  oak  as  a royal 
symbol  was  calculated  to  tap  into  an 
ancient  wellspring  of  belief  that  was 
closely  related  to  the  rhythms  of 
nature  and  charged  with  a powerful 
sexuality.  The  importance  of  the 
oak  as  a symbol  of  the  9un,  of 
strength  and  masculine  potency  is 
well  known.  But  if  the  king  had 
been  aware  of  what  "oak  apples" 
really  were,  he  might  have  been 
disappointed. 

The  Jacobites  and  Royalists  com- 
memorated the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  by  wearing  sprigs  of  oak 
containing  "oak-apples".  These 
faintly  disguised  testicular  symbols 
are  not  fruits  but  galls.  An  oak  gal! 
wasp.^  Biorhiza  pallida,  lays  her 
eggs  in  an  oak  bud.  The  colony  of 


larvae  cause  the  bud  tissue  to  swell 
into  a brown  ball,  at  times  almost  as 
large  as  a tennis  ball.  In  August  and 
September  the  larvae  pupate, 
emerge  and  mate.  The  females  then 
descend  the  tree,  burrow  down  to 
Us  roots  and  lay  eggs  which  form 
root  galls.  These  hatch  into  female 
larvae.  In  spring,  the  flightless  fe- 
males emerge,  climb  up  the  tree 
and  lay  eggs  — without  the  need  of 
males  — into  the  buds  to  form  oak 
apples. 

Another  gall  forms  on  oak  flow- 
ers. Currant  galls,  so  called  because 
of  their  shape  and  colour,  formed  by 
the  wasp  Nmroterm  quercus  bac- 
carum , can  be  found  in  late  spring 
as  the  catkins  fell.  There  are  40 
species  of  oak  gall  wasps  in  Britain. 
At  a time  when  conservationists  are 
concerned  with  the  loss  of  species. 


four  or  five  new  species  from  the 
Continent  have  arrived  over  the 
past  40  years. 

Each  oak  gall  wasp  has  some  vari- 
ation on  tile  two-gall,  two-year  life 
cycle.  Interestingly,  the  offspring  re- 
semble their  grandparents,  and  the 
colonies  in  separate  parts  of  the  tree 
are  genetically  distinct.  All  this  is 
achieved  with  little  involvement 
from  male  sexuality,  so  famously 
personified  by  the  oak  tree. 

As  plant  gall  expert  Peter  Shirley 
says:  “Male  sexuality,  particularly  in 
insects,  is  of  marginal  importance  in 
nature.  Perhaps  maleness  is  a side 
road  in  evolutionary  terms." 

So  much  for  the  potency  of  kings. 

For  further  Information  contact: 

Dr  C Leach,  British  Plant  Gall 
Society,  (+44)  116  271  4297 


Chfiss  Leonard  Barden 


FORGET  comparisons  with  the 
first  human  on  the  moon  or  the 
summit  of  Everest.  Garry  Kasparov 
was  the  superior  of  IBM's  Deep 
Blue  computer  for  long  periods  of 
their  controversial  tnan-versus-ma- 
chine  match,  but  became  a victim  of 
Ills  own  propaganda  that  he  was  the 
last  defender  of  mankind  against  ro- 
bots. 

Kasparov  has  always  lived  on  his 
nerves  during  tournaments,  but  six 
games  containing  a fingerslip,  a res- 
ignation when  there  was  a forced 
draw,  plus  two  failures  to  win  good 
positions,  suggest  excessive  ten- 
sion. And  that,  in  turn,  sparked  hi9 
paranoid  hints  that  IBM  boffins 
were  tampering  with  the  machine 
during  games,  contradicting  his 
own  pre-match  interviews,  of  having 
only  10  days  to  prepare. 

The  United  States  grandmaster 
Ron  Henley  was  nearer  the  mark 
when  he  said  that  “the  reason  Garry 
lost  was  that  he  was  untrue  to  him- 
self, his  character  and  his  reputa- 
tion. He  psyched  himself  out  with 
his  anti-computer  strategy,  and  was 
unable  to  play  to  his  full  potential 
and  genius." 

And  so  to  the  fatal  sixth  game, 
which  in  terms  of  Kas|>arov’s  previ- 
ous career  stands  out  like  a sore 
thumb. 

His  worst  previous  loss  in  classi- 
cal chess  as  a grandmaster  was  in 
31  moves  to  Karpov  in  their  1984-86 
marathon,  while  the  only  previous 
player  to  defeat  him  twice  during  a 
set  match  was  also  Karpov. 

Deep  Blue  v Kasparov,  game  6 

1 e4  c6  2 d4  d5  3 Nc3  dxe4  4 
Nxe4  Nd7  5 Ng5  NI8  6 Bd3  e6 
7 NlfS  h6?  This  was  almost 
certainly  a fingerslip,  which  Is  so 
easy  to  do  when  you  make  a series 
of  bonk  opening  moves  on  autopilot. 
7 ...  Bd6  8 Qe2  h6  is  a current  book 
line  and  Chess  Informant  68.  the  di- 
gest of  latc-1996  GM  play,  quotes 
four  recent  examples  in  two  of 
which  the  world  top-ten-ranked  Kar- 
pov and  Ivanchuk  play  Black.  On 
the  other  hand,  7 ...  lift  lias  been 
considered  for  more  than  a decade 


Quick  crossword  no.  369 


Across 

5 Deadend 
branch  of  rlvar, 
Australia  (9) 

8 Renown  (4) 

9 Second  largest 
Channel  Island 
(8) 

10  Division  of  the 
year  (6) 

11  Hard-baked 
sweetmeat  (6) 

13  Influence  (6) 

15  Maim  (6) 

16  Italian  city — girl 
(8) 

18  Metal  fixing  pin 
(4) 

19  Narrow  strip  of 
land,  almost  an 
island  (9) 


Down 

1 One  permitted  to 
sell  alcoholic 
drinks  (8) 

2 Large  bottle  f6) 

3 Purposed) 

4 Soon  — In  short, 
nameless  (4) 

6 Cataract  (9) 

7 Artificial  lake  0) 


12  Amicable  (8) 

14  Gland  at  root  of 
tongue  (6) 

15  Agrees  (snag)  ■— 
a well-known 
film  (6) 

17  Lively  dance  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 
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Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


n EBP  Blue's  victory  over 
Ls  chess  world  champion 
Garry  Kasparov  is  the  first  time 
since  the  raid-eighties  that  a 
human  world  champion  has 
been  beaten  at  an  intellectual 
sport  by  a machine  (at  back- 
gammon, Incidentally).  So  what 
are  the  prospects  that  it  could 
happen  next  at  bridge? 

A few  years  ago,  I was  confi- 
dent that  no  programme  could 
be  devised  that  would  play 
bridge  even  to  the  standard  of 
the  good  club  player,  never  mind 
a world  champion.  Having  seen 
GIB  (Goren  In  A Box)  I’m  no 
longer  so  sure.  Written  by 
mathematical  genius  Matthew 
Ginsberg,  GIB  Is  a huge  advance 
over  previous  bridge  pro- 
grammes, and  has  adopted  the 
same  approach  as  Deep  Blue: 
instead  of  trying  to  “teach"  the 
programme  the  techniques  and 
subtleties  of  the  game,  GIB  is 
built  around  the  principle  known 
as  “brute  force  look-ahead”.  In  : 
essence,  it  looks  at  the  current 
position,  deals  the  unknown 
cards  at  random  and  plays  out 
the  hand,  then  repeats  this  exer- 
cise a few  million  times  In  about 
a second-and-a-half,  and  picks 


the  Une  of  piny  that  worked  best 
on  average.  It  may  sound  crude, 
but  the  computations  involved 
are  ralnd-bogglingly  complex. 

Watch  GIB  at  work  on  this  deal, 
and  tremble  for  the  human  race: 

North 

*97 

TAQ853 
♦J  97 
*K97 


West 

*865 

V104 

♦ Q 65432 
♦J  8 


South 
♦A  103 
VJ  96 
♦ AK8 
*A654 


East 

♦ KQJ42 
VK72 

♦ 10 

4 Q 10  3 2 


South 

West 

North 

East 

1* 

1NT 

Pass- 

2* 

Pass 

2 V 

Pass 

3NT 

Pass 

4 V ' 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

West  led  the  five  of  spades  to 
East’s  jack,  which  GIB  ducked. 
East  switched  to  the  ten  of 
diamonds.  How  would  you  have 
played  from  this  point?  " 


as  at  best  highly  risky  and  at  worst 
losing  due  to  the  knight  sacrifice 
which  Deep  Blue  now  makes 
instantaneously. 

8 Nxe6!  Qc7  Ixc6  9 Bg6+ 
driving  the  BK  to  e7  Is  worse.  9 0-0 
ficeti  Obviously  QxeG??  fails  to  10 
Rel.  10  Bg6+  Kd8  11  Bf4  b5  If 
you  don’t  credit  the  fingerslip  the- 
ory, then  this  move  was  Kasparov’s 
prepared  idea.  One  of  the  stem 
games  of  8 Nxe6,  Geller  v Meduna, 
Sochi  1986,  continued  Qb4  12  a3 
Qxb2  13  Qe2  Nd5  14  Bd2  Bd6?  and 
now  15  c4!  gives  White  a great 
advantage  since  Nf4  16  Qe4  Nxg6 
17  Rfbl  wins  the  queen. 

12  a4  Bb7  13  Rel  Nd5  14 
Bg3  Kc8  Black  may  be  a knight  up, 
but  his  army  is  totally  uncoordi- 
nated. 15  axb5  cxb5  16  Qd3 
Bc6  17  Bf5[  exf5  Giving  up  the 
queen.  If  Nc7 18  Bxc7  Kxc7 19  Rxe6 
Qf7  20  Rxc6+! 

18  Rxe7  Bxe7  19  c4!  Resigns 
If  bxc4,  20  Qxc4  Kb7  21  Qa6  is 
checkmate,  while  Nb4  20  Qxf5  bxc4 
21  Ne5  sets  up  too  many  threats. 

No  2475 


Edward  Lasker  v Leweit,  Ham- 
burg 1910.  Black  (to  move)  is  a rook 
anti  pawn  up,  but  White  has  hidden 
resources  and  Lasker  drew.  Can 
you  do  better? 

No  2474:  l . . . Ng4  2 li3(2  Bxe7!) 
Nli2!!  favours  Black.  If  3 R or  Nxh2 
Bxg5,  Black  has  the  bishop  pair 
while  the  h file  stays  closed,  while  2 
Bxo7  Nx(3+  3 gx!3  Qxe7  gives 
White  weak  doubled  tvnwns. 


GIB  recognised  that  East's 
switch  was  likely  to  be  n single- 
ton.  Since  that  marked  West  wth 
the  queen  of  diamonds,  East  had 
to  have  the  king  of  hearts  for  the 
opening  bid,  and  had  to  find 
some  means  of  disposing  of  the 
losing  diamond.  So  the  pro- 
gramme won  the  diamond 
switch  with  the  ace  and  played 
ace  and  another  heart.  East  wtm 
with  the  king  and  ployed  the  Wng 
of  spades,  which  GIB  won  with 
the  ace.  It  ruffed  a spade  in 
dummy,  exhausting  West  of  the 
suit,  then  drew  the  last  trump 
with  its  jack  in  hand.  Next,  It  led 
a low  club  to  the  eight  and  king, 
then  led  the  nine  of  clubs  from 
dummy  and  ducked  the  trtckto 
West  (East  would  achieve  noth- 
ing by  going  in  with  the  queen, 
for  then  GIB  could  establish  the 
six  by  force).  With  only  dia- 
monds in  his  hand.  West  had  to 

‘ lead  away  from  the  queen,  and 

GIB  had  made  its  contract  Of 
course,  if  West  had  held  five  dia- 
monds and  three  clubs,  he  could 
have  exited  with  a dub  — but  as 
GIB  had  calculated,  the  suit 
would  then  have  divided  3-3,  and 
dummy's  losing  diamond  could 
be  discarded  on  the  long  club.  ® 
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Letter  from  S&o  Paulo  Fran  Weaver 

Burning  rubber 


rHE  RODOm  Prestdente 
Castelo  Branco  is  a particu- 
larly nasty  stretch  of  motor- 
way, named  after  the  first  of  a series 
of  military  dictators  who  ruled 
Brazil  for  more  than  20  years  after 
the  1964  coup.  It  leads  out  of  SSo 
Paulo  towards  what  is  still  known  as 
"the  interior",  passing  a towering, 
though  mysteriously  anonymous 
monolithic  monument,  before  cut- 
ting tlirough  several  large  chaotic 
towns  and  a handful  of  well-to-do 
suburbs  on  the  fringes  of  the  giant 
conurbation,  home  to  a more  than 
18  million  souls. 

The  motorway  is  one  of  the  most 
congested  in  the  world,  with  fre- 
quent tailbacks  of  up  to  25km. 
There  is  no  feasible  alternative 
route  for  us  from  our  home  in  the 
safe  haven  of  the  walled-in  garden 


suburb  of  Alphaville  into  town,  so 
we  have  to  use  this  manic  motorway 
about  twice  a week.  Channel  32  on 
local  cable  TV  is  devoted  24  hours  a 
day  to  a view  of  the  state  of  the  traf- 
fic, and  electronic  signs  on  the  road 
on  to  the  motorway  warn  of  jams  or 
slow  traffic.  But  we  have  still  spent 
many  hours  fuming  in  the  fumes. 
The  local  media  are  obsessed  by  the 
various  schemes  to  improve  traffic 
congestion  but  the  most  effective 
measure  has  been  simply  to  ban 
cars  with  certain  registration  num- 
bers on  certain  days  during  the 
worst  periods  of  air  pollution. 

The  traffic  is  intolerably  heavy  at 
the  best  of  times  and  there  are  no 
clear  lane  markings  on  the  potholed 
surface,  so  drivers  weave  in  and  out 
searching  for  the  best  way  through, 
often  deliberately  racing  other  vehi- 


cles for  the  sheer  hell  of  it,  never 
bothering  to  indicate  or  use  mirrors 
and  overtaking  on  either  side. 
Motorcyclists  clad  only  in  T-shirts 
and  shorts  casually  risk  their  lives 
as  they  cut  tlirough  the  dogged-up 
traffic.  Heavy  lorries,  overburdened 
with  perilous  loads,  rumble  by 
shrouded  in  thick  black  fumes. 
Coaches  roar  past,  then  suddenly 
swing  across  to  informal  bus  stops 
on  the  hard  shoulder.  Burnt  out  and 
twisted  wrecks  of  cars  Utter  the 
roadside,  with  accidents  causing 
jams  on  the  opposite  carriageway  as 
drivers  slow  down  to  try  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  all-too-frequent 
coipses.  Roadside  vendors  stake 
their  claims  early  in  the  day  to  sell 
orange  or  sugar-cane  juice  to  people 
stuck  in  the  Jams.  Loose  horses  reg- 
ularly canter  over  the  Tarmac. 

Pedestrians  have  no  choice  but  to 
risk  life  and  limb  attempting  to 
cross  the  eight  lanes  should  they 
need  to  get  to  the  other  side.  Incred- 
ibly, joggers  can  be  seen  huffing 
and  puffing  by  — often  overtaking 


many  of  the  vehicles.  Countless 
small  boys  fly  kites  on  the  grass 
verges,  and  football  games  are 
played  ou  the  central  reservation 
where  it  widens  between  the  car- 
riageways. 

Much  of  the  way  the  river  Tide 
flows  alongside  the  Castelo  Branco, 
Its  viscous  brown  waters  giving  off 
the  foul  stench  of  l lie  untreated 
sewage  of  millions  of  tile  area's  resi- 
dents. Municipal  waste  water  treat- 
ment projects  arc  a long  way  behind 
schedule.  From  the  rubbish-strewn 
surface  of  the  water  it  seems  to  be 
constantly  raining,  but  the  ripples 
are  caused  by  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  rising  up  from  the  river's 
putrid  depths. 

Several  pieces  of  undesirable 
property  around  the  motorway  and 
tile  river  are  occupied  by  small  fiivr- 
las.  the  groups  of  shacks  thrown  to- 
gether from  any  material  to  hand, 
which  house  new  arrivals  in  the  big 
city.  Thankfully,  there  are  now 
fewer  than  during  the  height  of  the 
city's  growth  in  the  eighties  when  it 
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wns  estimated  that  half  a million 
people  n your  migrated  into  llu- 
area.  Those  people  have  virtually 
nothing,  while  people  from  the 
other  end  of  the  income  scale  cruise 
by  in  their  sleek  cars,  only  a few 
metres  away  bill  a world  apai  I. 

This  proximity  of  tin*  have  nuts  is 
inevitably  a threat  to  the  haves,  and 
a potential  source  of  violence.  Resi- 
dents cif  Alphaville  call  pay  a hefty 
annual  fee  to  join  an  SOS  scheme. 
Should  your  vehicle  break  down,  a 
discreet  slicker  nil  the  hack  wind- 
screen will  alert  one  of  three  patrol 
vans  which  permanently  shuttle  up 
ntid  down  the  motorway  to  r»*-»  in- 
ti n»  besieged  occupants  and  remove 
them  to  a “safe  area”,  anil  iln-n 
worry  about  repairing  or  in-rovcring 
whatever  may  remain  of  the  ■ ar. 

Strangely,  a small  pari  uJ  this 
highway  tif  liomirs  gives  me  ,i 
homesick  lump  in  my  throat.  Lung 
ings  for  my  old  Mancunian  liaiinK 
are  stirred  up  at  exit  17,  where  a 
rusty  green  sign  points  to  a district 
called  Rochdale. 


Relay  women 
reach  Pole 


Nick  Varley 


A A EMBERS  of  a British  expedi- 
IVI  tion  were  last  week  celebrat- 
ing becoming  the  first  all-woman 
group  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

Four  women,  the  Inst  of  five  relay 
teams,  reached  their  destination 
after  walking  230km  in  10  days. 

The  achievement  was  hailed  as  a 
breakthrough  for  women.  But 
Robert  Swan,  who  in  1989  became 
the  first  person  to  walk  to  both 
poles,  questioned  whether  the  in- 
creasing number  of  expeditions  was 
necessary.  "There  is  a trend  which 
will  see  people  saying,  T was  the 
first  to  do  it  backwards,  with  my 
arms  lied  behind  my  back.’  There 
are  some  genuine  firsts  remaining, 
particularly  for  women,  and  espe- 
cially solo  women.  But  rather  than 
just  doing  ‘firsts’,  shouldn’t  we  be 
using  the  Irips  lo  conduct  research 
on  the  melting  ice-caps  and  so  on?" 

The  Guinness  Book  Of  Recon  Is 
said  it  would  not  be  noting  the 
women’s  effort.  A s)>okcswonian 
said:  “Basically  this  is  a ‘first  at- 
tempt’, and  we  are  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  first  at  tempts.  Then:  are 
some  firsts  in  the  book,  but  in  gen- 
eral we  are  interested  in  records." 


• ••  ;i.  • > : • 


End  of  the  earth  . . . From  left,  Pom  Oliver,  Zoe  Hudson,  Lucy  Roberta  and  Caroline  Hamilton 


Even  so,  the  lnsl  four  women, 
plus  two  American  women  guides 
who  completed  the  entire  l.UOO-kin 
walk,  were  celebrating  with  chain- 
IMigne  flown  in  from  their  Canadian 
base  camp  along  with  other  group 
members,  family  and  friends,  Their 
spokeswoman,  Mary  Nicholson, 
sold  tlic  final  team  was  "just  jubi- 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


Suppose  you  could  fool 
enough  people  into  queueing 
around  a building  In  a continu- 
ous loop.  Would  the  queue  occa- 
sionally jump  forward  as  usual 
or  would  it  do  something  else? 

A T FIRST  the  queuers  would  be 
f\  standing  Btill,  and  so  they  would 
remain  for  ever  If  they  all  had  infi- 
nite patience,  gullibility  and  en- 
durance. lit  practice,  after  some 
time  a few  individuals  here  pnd 
there  would  give  up  and  leave,  open- 
ing up  gaps  in  the  queue,  which 
would  then  start  juifiping  forward 
usufil.  However,  the  movement  of 
the  queue  would  soon  make  those 
remaining  aware  that  they  were 
going  aroUnd  in  an  endless  loop.  At 
that  point,  presumably,  they  would 
stop  queueing  and  start  looking1  for 
the  questioner  in  order  lo  express 
•heir  appreciation  of  the  joke.  — 
Stephen  ' Skenficld,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  USA 


IF  THE  people  are  British,  they 
I will  stay  until  the  free  Ice-creams 
run  out  — Robert  Pedersen,  Saint 
Priuat,  France 


lj|#A4T  became  of  Black,  ' 
ww  Asian  and  Arabic  people  in 
Nati-occupled  Europe'  during 
the  war1? 

PETER  TERRY  is  wrong  in  say- 
ing Indian  soldiers  from  pris- 
oner-of-war camps  in  Europe  were 
Recruited  to  form  an  Indian  brigade 
fo  fight  the  Allies  (May  11).  It  was  in 
southeast  Asia  ' that  spine  Indian 
PoWs  wete  prevailed  upon  by 
Subhas  Chkndra  Bose  — one  of  the 
most  popular  political  leaders  of  the 
Indian  freedorii  " movement  — - to 
desert  their  units  after  the  fall  of 
Singapore  arid  join  the  so-called  In- 
dian National  Army.  They  aiaithcd 
with  the  Japanese  Army  arid  were  , 
annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Koliima. 


Innl"  at  reaching  its  goal  and  plant- 
ing a Union  Jack. 

The  final  team  included  the  expe- 
dition leader,  Caroline  Hamilton,  a 
film  financier.  Others  of  the  women, 
aged  between  21  and  50,  Included 
teachers,  an  air  stewardess,  a police- 
officer, -and  a designer.  They  were 
chosen  from  applicants  after  iniln- 


However,  most  Indian  soldiers 
remained  loyal  to  their  regiments 
and  suffered  imprisonmeiiL  In  Eu- 
rope, the  Indian  prisoners  of  war  un- 
derwent the  same  fate  as  their 
British  and  American  counterparts. 
— Captain  Narendra  Phanse  (Retd). 
Elsfree,  Hertfordshire 

*T~HE  late  Pan  Africanist  Congress 
/ leader  (South  Africa)  P K Leballo 
told  me  that  ' the  Nazis  recruited 
some  African  PoWs  of  the  South 
African  army,  ostensibly  for  anti- 
colonial  activities.  Records  show 
that  Simon  Mhlandhlana  Dube,  Cap- 
' tufred  at  Sldi  Rezagh,  was  recruited 
from  Stalag  7A,  Moosburg,  and 
served  6n  tile  Russian  Front  before 
eventually  returning  to  South 
Africa.  — Bernard  Ledman,  Asmara, 
Eritrea  ' 

j JAMBURG.  a major  harbour 
If  city,  has  a ted  light  district  but 
no  Chinatown.  But  it  did  — in  the 
Schniuckstrasse  in  St  Pauli.  lh  May 
:1944  all  the  Chinese  In  Hamburg 
were  rounded  up  and  transported 


irig  sessions  on  Dartmoor  in  Devon 
null  the  Brecon  Beacons  in  Wales. 

The  expedition  was  not  without 
drama:  the  pemiltiumte  1011111,  which 
included  the  Queen  Mother’s  great 
niece,  Rosie  Clayton,  sign  1 37,  -.[xml 
four  days  mul  nights  on  drifting  Ice 
at  the  end  of  their  leg  before • aii 
aircraft  returned  litem.  '- 


Tirol  lo  the  KZ  Fultlsbuollel  and 
then  to  a labour  camp.  — Viola 
Braun  burg,  Hamburg,  Germany  ' 

Any  answers 

HOW  much  cxcrcittc  docs  on 
average  person  need  to  gain 
a reasonable  degree  of  fitness? 

— David  Bbgle,  Aberdeen 

HOW  do  you  solve  a cfyptic 
crossword?  Does  It.take  a 
certain  Ulogltal  way  of  thinking 
or  am  I just,  basically,'  blind  to 
the  obvious?  —few*  Welling, ; ‘ 
Yutydng.  China  , *; 

■ ■ : • 1 

HOW’ does  a1  jguri  silencer ' 
work? — Ewan  Thomson, 
London  1 ' ■ 

Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to  1 
W9ekly@guardlan.co.uk,  fekbd  to 
0171/+44171 -242-0986',  or  posted 
to  The  Guardlfen  Weekly,  75  Fairing  - 
don  Road,  London  EC1M3HQ. 


A Country 
Diary 


John  VaINns 


SOMERSET:  From  some 
quarters  one  gels  Ihc  im- 
pression Hint  there  is  nowadays 
no  room  for  sentiment  in  ugricul 
lure,  that  the  cold  calculation  of 
yields,  grants  and  subsidies  is 
llie  essence  of  Ihc  job.  Hut  now  I 
have  mot  a liappy  fanner  with 
1 30  beef  cattle  — l.immisius, 
Sinnncntlmls  and  I’hurolui*  — 

80  breeding  owes,  and  1(10 
acres  of  cereal,  who  lias  started 
raining  ostriches,  not,  as  lie 
vehemently  stresses,  because  of 
any  anxiety  about  the  long-term 
British  beef  inn rlt el,  in  which  he 
has  every  confidence,  hill  he- 
cimsc  be  likes  trying  something 
different,  and  hecanse,  when  he 
first  tonic  a close  look  at  an 
ostrich.  Us  tong  eye-lashes 
reminded  him  of  IiIh  youthful 
di'onnm ofljciHitirii]  girln. 

Country  life  has  not  become 
purely  a Hinder  of  0011  line  it  I al 
calculation  nfiei'  nil,  Ihntigh  sen- 
timent does  huve  to  be  under- 
pinned with  offeeliveiiesH.  Young 
oNlrichoH  do  indeed  look  hemill* 
ful,  luit  raising  them  is  11  tie* 
iiiniidliig  mid  complex  technical 
operation.  A redundant  far  ill - 
huikllngwuH  refurbished  and 
equipped  with  hi-tech  humidi- 
fier, inciihiitor'niicl  12-egg 
hntchcrt  ll  looka  like  u research 
laboratory.  Eggs  were  I11  High  t In 
nncl  meticulously  tended  for  (he 
42  days  it  takes  Ull  a chick 
emerges.  The  failure  into  can  lie 
liigh.  One  cluiigliter  of  (lie  house 
proved  expert  nt  “raiding"  the 
eggs  and  another  at  hnljy-sitting. 
Nelson,  a young  adult  bird  with 
one  eye  add  a crooked  honk, 
surprisingly  survived. 

The  investment  has  been 
Substantial  and  it  will  take  time 
for  the'  returns  to  come  in.  An 
. important  fiart  of  the  calculation 
is  that 'most  of  the  feed  (wheat,  \ 
barley,  oats  and  peas)  is  home- 
grown. The  target  Is  to  achieve  ! 
successful  breeding  trios  — one 
i^ale  and  two  females . These 
yvoiild  be  a sound  commercial 
prdpqsition.  The  birds  dislike  ! 
high  winds  and  hate  to  be 
encldseid,  butyon  ican  sec*  Unit 
they  are  comfortable  here,  mid 
when  they  riin  tiiey  me  u fine 
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Janet  Suzman  tells  Lyn  Gardner  about  taking  an  adapted  Chekhov  on  a psychological  journey  to  South  Africa 
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Experiment  in  elasticity 

DEMOCRACY  isn't  always  I writer.  “Now  the  white  burden  of  I Africa,  she  recenl 
easy  to  get  used  to:  some-  | guilt  about  apartheid  has  been  Good  Woman  Of  S 
times  it  has  to  be  learned,  lifted,  some  are  pretending  it  never  black  musical  ver 


Democracy  isn't . always 
easy  to  get  used  to;  some- 
times it  has  to  be  learned. 
As  the  new  South  Africa  is  discover- 
ing through  the  Truth  Commission, 
lancing  the  national  boil  can  be  ex- 
tremely painful. 

‘There  are  millions  of  people  who 
will  need  a lifetime  on  the  psychia- 
trist's couch  to  get  rid  of  the  poi- 
son." says  Janet  Suzman,  the  South 
African-born  actress,  director  and 


'God  spare  us  from  Chekhov! an 
acting,'  says  Janet  Suzman 


writer.  “Now  the  white  burden  of 
guilt  about  apartheid  has  been 
lifted,  some  are  pretending  it  never 
happened.  Apartheid?  What 
apartheid?  Denial  is  even  stronger 
than  it  was  in  Germany  after  Hitler." 

It  was  die  psychological  journey 
at  the  heart  of  Anton  Chekhov's  The 
Cherry  Orchard,  a drama  in  which 
the  protagonists  have  to  learn 
painfully  and  slowly  how  to  relin- 
quish their  way  of  life,  that  attracted 
Suzman  to  the  iden  of  transposing 
the  play  to  modern  South  Africa.  It 
has  taken  seven  years  and  n change 
of  government  for  the  project  to 
bloom;  it  opened  at  Birmingham 
Rep  last  week  and  will  tour  South 
Africa  next  year. 

This  will  not  be  the  first  time 
Chekhov  has  gone  to  Africa.  An 
Afrikaans  version  of  The  Seagull  was 
staged  in  Pretoria  a few  years  ago, 
and  before  the  end  of  apartheid 
Michael  Picardie  wrote  The  Cape  Or- 
chard. Chekhov's  ploys  seem  to  lend 
themselves  to  transposition  across 
national  boundaries  and  cultures. 
Suzman,  who  in  recent  years 
has  largely  forsaken  acting 
'jja  for  directing,  has  no  truck 
" ii?  with  those  who  object  to 
| mucking  about  with  the 
classics.  "The  plays  are  in 
translation  anyway,"  she  says. 
“They  belong  as  much  to  the  trans- 
lators as  the  playwright.  Why  not 
brush  the  cobwebs  away?"  in  South 


Dishing  dirt  on  Clean  Harry 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

ABSOLUTE  POWER  is  ab- 
f~\  solute  tosh.  But  as  toah  goes,  it 
suffices.  It’s  a political  thriller,  and 
you  can  believe  anything  of  politi- 
cians nowadays.  Even  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  have 
a sado-masochistic  liaison  with  the 
young  wife  of  a wealthy  old  Wash- 
ington Insider.  Even  that  he’d  then 
have  her  killed  and  the  body 
dumped  for  the  sake  of  his  career. 

This  Is  what  Clint  Eastwood’s 
new  film  asserts.  ft  also  has  the 
added  advantage  of  his  grizzled  self 
as  a veteran  burglar.  Performing 
one  last,  magnificent  heist  in  the 
same  house,  Eastwood  watches  die 
murder  through  two-way  mirrors. 
Of  course,  he  can't  believe  his  eyes 
when  the  seducer  turns  out  to  be 
the  president,  grovelling  about  on 
the  floor  with  the  seducee.  But, 
when  the  White  House  chief  of  staff 
decides  to  blame  the  whole  thing  on 
him,  there’s  a certain  resignation  in 
his  attitude.  As  Mandy  Rice-Davies 
once  said,  "They  would,  wouldn't 
they?" 

This  first  section  of  the  film  is 
rather  good  — tightly  directed  and 
acted  with  some  aplomb  by  East- 
wood  as  the  wary  burglar.  Gene 
Hackman  as  the  nasty  minded  presi- 
dent, Melon*  Hardin  as  the  unfaith- 
ful wife  and  Judy  Davis  as  the 
eccentric  chief  of  staff  who  bursts  in 
unawares. 

Thereafter  things  begin  to  fall 
apart,  and  not  slowly.  Eastwood’s 
character  at  first  decides  to  leaYe 
the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
he's  furious  when  he  sees  the  presi- 
dent on  television  offering  insincere 
condolences  to  E G Marshall’s  cuck- 
olded insider.  Besides,  if  he  went 
abroad  he’d  have  to  leave  the 
daughter  (Laura  linney)  whom  he 


never  got  to  know  properly  during 
his  years  in  prison. 

So,  as  a sort  of  Clean  Harry,  he 
decides  to  stay  around  and  face  the 
music,  in  particular,  Ed  Harris's 
investigating  detective. 

Improbability  then  piles  upon  im- 
possibility as  the  plot,  taken  by  no 
less  a figure  than  William  Goldman 
from  David  Badacci’s  best-selling 
novel,  wavers  between  providing  a 
suitably  mythic,  if  flawed,  figure  for 
Eastwood  and  underlining  our  cyni- 
cism about  politics  and  politicians  in 
general. 

The  best  thing  in  the  film,  how- 
ever, is  not  Eastwood’s  direction  or 
acting  but  Davis's  tongue-in-cheek 
performance  as  the  fanatically  loyal 
nnd  possibly  lovelorn  chlef-of-staff. 
She  clearly  thinks  it's  only  worth 
playing  half-seriously.  And  so  it  is. 

Eastwood’s  direction  is  compe- 
tent He  knows  how  to  shoot  a 
scene  with  economy  and  good 
sense.  What  he  and  his  highly 
skilled  actors  can't  do  is  to  turn  a 
sow’s  ear  of  a plot  and  screenplay 
into  anything  like  a silk  purse. 

Films  that  glorify  food  — Ba- 
bette’s  Feast,  Eat  Drink,  Man 
Woman,  etc don’t  have  to  be 
great  to  make  an  impression.  We  do 
like  to  slaver.  But  Stanley  TUcci  and 
Campbell  Scott's  Big  Night,  like  the 
two  examples  cited,  does  rather 
more  than  pander  to  the  stomach.  It 
may  seem  unforceful  dramatically, 
but  it  creeps  up  on  you  unawares. 

It's  the  late  fifties  in  a small  New 
Jersey  town,  Primo  Pileggi  (Ibny 
Shalhoub),.  aesthete  chef,  and  See- 
ondo  CTuccD,  commercially-minded 
manager,  open  a restaurant  special- 
ising in  authentic  Italian  food.  It’s  a 
hard  Job  because  Pascal's  Is  virtu- 
ally next  door  and  gives  the  cus- 
tomers their  spaghetti  and  pasta  in  a 
much  more  glitzy  atmosphere. 

Pascal  (Ian  Holm)  seems  very 
decent  about  the  situation.  He  says 


Africa,  she  recently  directed  The 
Good  Woman  Of  Sharksville.  a new 
black  musical  version  of  Brecht's 
The  Good  Woman  Of  Szechuan. 

What  we  definitely  won’t  be  see- 
ing from  The  Cherry  Orchard’s  pre- 
dominantly South  African-born  cast 
is  the  kind  of  melancholic,  rainy-day 
approach  to  Chekhov  so  beloved  of 
British  actors  and  directors.  "God 
spare  us  from  Chekhovian  acting," 
says  Suzman. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  Suzman 
first  discussed  doing  a version  of 
The  Cherry  Orchard  with  Barney 
Simon,  co-founder  of  the  Market 
Theatre  of  Johannesburg,  neither 
really  expected  it  to  happen  in  their 
lifetime.  And  for  Simon  it  didn't  The 
man  who  helped  make  the  Market 
Theatre  the  unofficial  national  the- 
atre of  South  Africa  died  shordy 
after  Mandela  became  president. 

“Barney  was  such  a guru  figure 
to  me,"  recalls  Suzman.  “We  talked 
so  much  about  this  play  and  the  im- 
plications of  transposing  it  to  South 
Africa.  Then  just  when  the  old  order 
was  swept  away  and  it  became  pos- 
sible to  do.  he  died.  Suddenly  doing 
this  play  was  unfinished  business.  I 
just  had  to  do  it" 

In  late  1995,  Roger  Martin,  an 
English  actor  with  a strong  interest 
in  South  Africa,  showed  Suzman  his 
version  of  The  Cherry  Orchard.  It  is 
on  this  that  Suzman  has  built  her 
own  production,  which  is  being  co- 


produced by  the  Market  Theatre. 
What  is  fascinating  about  Suzman's 
version  is  just  how  much  has  been 
changed  while  retaining  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  original.  Tt  is  an  ex- 
peiiment  in  elasticity,"  she  says. 

So  Lyuba  Ranyevskaya's  dilapi- 
dated provincial  Russinn  estate  be- 
comes tiie  Orange  Free  State  home 
of  Lulu  Raadenieye,  the  widow  of  an 
Afrikaans  dissident  who  found 
apartheid  abhorrent  and  whose 
legacy  is  an  adopted  “coloured" 
daughter,  Maria  (Varya  in  the  origi- 
nal), and  a house  opened  to  black 
friends,  such  as  the  businessman 
Lebaka,  who  eventually  buys  the 
cherry  orchard. 

“We  are  so  used  to  talking  about 
the  stereotypes  when  we  talk  of 
South  Africa,"  says  Suzman.  "We 
see  white  as  bad  and  black  as  good, 
but  the  fabric  of  the  place  was  al- 
ways shot  through  with  exceptions. 
There  were  always  Afrikaners  who 
saw  apartheid  as  a shame,  whites 
who  adopted  black  babies,  news- 
papers that  spoke  out  against 
apartheid  and  continued  to  publish 
throughout  all  those  years.” 

It  is  these  examples  of  the  unex- 
pected and  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions within  South  African  society 
that  Suzman  aims  to  bring  out  in  her 
Cherry  Orchard,  But  the  play  also 
gets  to  grips  with  some  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  facing  the  country: 
liberal  guilt,  the  problem  of 
“coloureds",  who  were  not  white 
enough  for  the  old  South  Africa  and 
ore  not  black  enough  for  the  new, 
and  the  restoration  of  tribal  home- 


lands. When  Suzman’s  Lebaka  buys 
tiie  cherry  orchard,  he  is  not  only 
fulfilling  a personal  dream  but  also 
restoring  the  land  that  once  be- 
longed to  his  people,  the  land  that 
was  stolen  by  white  settlers. 

Tins  political  dimension  becomes 
tlirillingly  urgent  when  transpose 
to  post-aiMiriheid  South  Africa.  "In 
the  original,"  explains  Suzman,  “a 
feudal  system  remains  intact,  so  the 
servants  are  in  nnd  out  of  the  house. 
That  couldn't  happen  in  South 
Africa,  so  I constantly  had  to  make 
subtle  adjustments  — even  about 
how  people  would  end  up  in  a room 
together.  I've  also  developed  it  in 
tiie  two  opposing  black  viewpoints 
expressed  by  Lebaka  and  Pltso  [the 
student  Trofimov  in  Chekhov's  orig- 
inal). the  young  black  ANC  opera- 
tive who  was  trained  in  Moscow." 

What  South  Africans  will  make  of 
the  production  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  more  accessible 
than  some  of  the  work  that  has  pre- 
viously made  the  journey  from 
Britain  to  South  Africa.  Suzman 
says:  “I  see  what  1 am  doing  as  only 
an  interim  measure  until  the  new 
South  Africa  gels  Us  own  contempo- 
rary Chekhov.  But  new  work  does 
not  spring  up  like  grass  — it  need9 
time  to  develop." 

So  do  revolutions.  As  Esmeralda 
Bih!,  the  young  South  African  ac- 
tress who  plays  Maria,  says:  “People 
call  it  the  new  South  Africa:  in  fact,  it 
is  very  like  the  oltl  South  Africa.  We 
are  still  moving  towards  the  new 
South  Africn.  It  lakes  time."  Listen 
for  the  creak  of  falling  trees. 


Absolute  tosh  . . . Veteran  burglar  Clint  Eastwood  protects  hiB  daughter  Kate,  played  by  Laura  linney 


the  Pileggi  brothers  can  work  for 
him  if  they  want  and,  if  not,  he’ll 
help  them  by  getting  bandleader 
Louis  Prima  to  come  to  their  open- 
ing night.  We  watch  as  a lavish  meal 
is  meticulously  prepared  and  await 
Prima’s  entrance.  Meanwhile  Sec- 
ondo  is  having  an  affair  with  Pas- 
cal's mistress  (Isabella  Rossellini), 
and  his  girl  (Minnie  Driver)  flpds 
out  And  the  duplicitous  Pascal 
never  invited  Prima  to  the,  feast. 

The  film  is  as  obsessive  about  its 
style  as  Primo  is  about  preparing 
his  timpano.  Tticci  and  Scott  seem 
. fo  watch  the  proceedings  without 
comment,  and  mostly  without  back- 
ground n^usic. 

They  .are  8.1,80  unafraid  of  long 
takes  — the  last  of  which  sums  up  I 
everything.  Secondo  carefully  and  I 
mournfully  prepares  a breakfast  I 


omelette  (In  real  time)  and  shares  it 
with  his  brother.  You  assume  they’ll 
go  on  trying,  despite  their  differ- 
ences. But  you  are  left:  unsure. 

Intelligently  written  and  acted 
particularly  by  Shalhoub,  Big  Night 
is  a comedy  about  an  era  and  its 
immigrants  as  well  as  .food.  cooks . 
up  something  rather  special. 

Hie  Spitfire  Gfrill  is  also  one  of 
those  US  independent  films  , that 
tries  hard  to  be  true  to  life  and  like- 
able at  the  same  time.  But,  igilike 
Big  Night,  it  irritates.in  the  attempt  , 
A debut  written  and  directed,  by 
Lee  David  Ziotoff,  it  has  female 
bonding  as  Its  thrust  and  same  terri- 
bly, sincere  direction  to  persuade  us 
further  of  its  merits.  . , . ■ 

Alison  Elliott; . plays  a young 
woman,  just  released,  from  jail  .for 
manslaughter,  who  arrives  penni- 


less and  homeless  in  one  of  Maine  a 
more  backward  communities andis 
given  a job  waitressing  m the  loc® 
diner.  Ail  human  life  is  at  tiie  Sp  t 
fire  Grill,  moat  of  them  wanting  w 
know  about  the  poor  ^question- 
able past.  But  the  irascible  ftougn 
kindly  proprietor  (Ellen  Bursty™ 
has  a seoret  of  her  own,  paying 
bag  of  panned  food  outside  me  uriu 
each  night  for  a wild,  bearded  man. 

There  is  a hint  of  Cold 
, Cate  about  this  .tale,  though  mainly 
of  a thousand  other  American  staj 
ries  about  . redemption  and 
bontto  of  womanly  friendship.  » 
there  is  a genuine  attempt  to  P811' 
the  perfidious  local,  community ‘ tor 
sentimentally.  If  .the  film.wasnt 
determined  to  show  us  that  its  nqar 
Is  in  the  right  place,  it  would  n®* 
been  better. 
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Sandra  Three,  with  centrepiece  entitled  The  Killer -Critic  Assassinated  by  his  Widower,  Even,  and  (right) 
Kitaj  with  his  late  wife,  the  artist  Sandra  Fisher,  who  died  in  1094  main  photograph  graham  turner 

Kitaj  shock  at  Royal  Academy 


Pan  Qlalster 

A S A fqrm  of  revenge  it  is 
LA  both  expansive  and  expen- 
/ 1 sive.  Sandra  Three,  by  R B 
Kitaj,  occupies  an  entire  wall  of 
the  Royal  Academy’s  normally 
sedate  Summer  Shaw  and 
carries  a price  tag  of  £1  million. 

The  piece  is  the  third  Instal- 
ment in  Kited's  aim  to  exact 
revenge  on  tiie  critics  he  says 
helped  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  Ms  wife  Sandra  Fisher  in  1994. 

Fisher,  also  an  artist,  died  of  a 
brain  haemorrhage  during  an 
exhibition  by  Kited  at  the  Tate 
Gallery.  The  show,  a rare  retro- 
spective for  a living  artist  at  the 
Tlate,  had  been  savaged  by  crit- 
ics, who  attacked  its  scale  and 
Its  vanity.  One  headline  read 
"Great  pretender”,  while  others 
asserted  that  the  show  was 


“Constipated”  and  “Fake,  fake, 
fake”.  The  harshest  criticism 
came  from  the  Independent's 
Andrew  Graham-Dixon:  “The 
Wandering  Jew,  the  T S Eliot  of 
painting?  Kitaj  turns  out,  In- 
stead, to  be  the  Wizard  of  Oz:  a 
small  man  with  a megaphone 
held  to  his  lips.” 

Kitaj  launched  his  revenge  at 
last  year’s  Summer  Show  with  a 
piece  entitled  The  Critic  Kills. 
Last  winter  he  followed  it  up  with 
Sandra  Two,  a magazine  pro- 
duced in  Paris.  The  centrepiece 
of  Sandra  Three  is  a painting 
entitled  The  Killer-Critic  Assass- 
inated by  his  Widower,  Even. 

Kitaj  was  invited  by  the  acad- 
emy to  arrange  the  room  in 
which  his  work  hangs.  The  other 
artists  represented  Include 
Richard  Hamilton,  Lucian 
Freud,  David  Hockney,  Leon 


Stumble  in  the  jungle 


television 

Nancy  Banks-SmltH 

1 N THE  Jungle,  the  mighty  Jungle, 
* Len  was  not  sleeping  tonight 
“Something,"  he  sa|d,  “was  laughing 
“to  Hilda  Ogflen  in  the  trees  and  l 
definitely  heard  something  Striding 
Aroupd.  This, Is  my  manor.  I'm 
8®nna  Stride  Arpund.'  A real  glant'a 
footfitepa  and  I must  hgve  passed, 
out  Because  (he,  only  way,  to  sleep 
u a hammock  is  to  pass  out?  It  oo- 
Wljred  to  him  later,  reading  his, 
‘rolaria  pills  to  pass  tl\e  time,  that 
one  of  their  side  effeas  was  ex- 


Utmy*s  Big.  Amazon  Adven- 
(BBC1)  sent  Lenny,  Jlenry  to. 
'“*  ■ ta  the  jungle.'  Some  people,  he 
*“*>  used  to  recommend  it  when  he 
*8*8  black  kid  in  Dudley.  • 
tofty,  his  tattooed  trainer,  'who 
***  noticeably  smaller  than  Lenny, 

| in  a hoarse  rumble  like  an  old ! 

jjser  calling  to  his  mate.  Mate  was 
S - word.  "Lenny,  you've 

dahn  wiv  this  knot  ere,  mate. 
J"  a bloody  Gorgon’s  ’ead,"  Lenny 
2nd  soon  do  Lofty  to  the  life.  Lofty,. 

to  the  tore  of  the 
Sjj?  defecating  up  streaml") 
biiiE?  Un?y'8  contact  lenses  and’ 
him  ■ a Ho  Wed  to  Interest 
bS  ® ^wod.  ‘Take  the  soft 
ff*f1mlddle',Aveate8te,mate. 
me  you  don’t  like  It"  A 


brief  silence,  fell  which  is  unusual 
for  the  rain  forest,  The  trouble  with 
the  country,  as  any  city  dweller  will 
confirm,  la  tiie  noise. 

Eventually  Lenny  had  to  leave 
' Lofty’s  Solicitous  care. 

"I  guess  HI  be  OK,"  he  said 
doubtfully.  “WHATS  THAT  THINGI 
Every  branch, on  the  floor  looks  like 
a snake.  Apparently  they  don't  eat 
you  ,or  anyffring  unless  they're, 
frightened";/,  , |. . . 

Qrhungry., 

The  sun  sank  like  a barley  Bugar 
drop  and  the.  moon  rose  like  a curl- , 

; oualy  strong  iptot  Your  mind  tends 
| to  dwell  on  food  in  the  jungle,  - : 

| Half  way  through  Martin  Bell’s , 
campaign,  Paramount  rang,  inquir- 
ing about  thefUm  rights.  _ 

Sylvester  Stallone  to  play  Bell, 
obvioualy,  ,byt  wjiojh'ae  the  bounce 
to  play,  tyre,  H^milfon?,Lpst  Sunday 
"she,  made,  nVs  rpliglous  pro-, 
i gramme  newsworthy  ----  a feat  hith- 
■ erto  believed.  Impossible : -r- . .by , 

: bursting  / Into  , Glpria , Huoniford^ : 

| dressing  room , and  snatching . her 
notes,  Scattering  blusher,  Gloria 
leaped  up, and  snatched  them  back..  , 
: (Gloria  willj  play  Qlprla  br  wantto.i 
! know  . the.  reason,, why)  Mr  QeU- 
I Goes,  to  Westminster  (BIJC2),  an . 
! accoupt  pfi  the  Tatton  .campaign* 
began  well  and  . got  better  by  the 
minute.  / 

It  started  on  a popular  note  .with! 
Bell's  unexpurgated  opinion  of  the 


Kossoff,  Peter  Blake  and  Allen 
Jones.  “1  have  invited  a few  of 
the  over-the-hlll  gang  to  join  me 
in  this  room  because  I believe  in 
a geriatric  avant-garde,”  Kitaj 
writes  at  the  exhibition. 

In  a rare  recent  interview, 
Kitaji  who  is  leaving  Britain  to 
return  to  his  native  United 
States,  attacked  the  response  to 
his  Tate  show:  “It  was  not  art 
criticism  but  art  hatred  of  a very 
personal  ldnd,  real  resentment 
fry  sick  hades  full  of  hate  and 
self-hate." 

Away  from  the  controversy 
generated  by  the  Kitaj,  the  229th 
Summer  Show  features  1,200 
pieces,  Including  work  by  acade- 
micians and  members  of  the 
public.  Prices  for  the  works 
range  from  £1  million  for  the 
Kitaj  to  £10  for  Ufa  In  A Listed 
Building  by  Juliet  Blaxland. 


BBC  (“Baatanlsl  BaBtardal").  To 
avoid  any  hint  of  partiality,  they 
filmed  him  struggling  (“If  that’s 
BBC  journalism,  well,  fuck  'eml") 
Mark  you,  at  this  point  Bell  was  up 
against  It  “We  nover  had  a ma- 
chine,” he  said  later,  "but  we  had  a 
contraption." 

Hamilton  hit  him  with  Matthew 
on  whited  sepulchres  (understood 
to  refer  to  the  suit).  Bell  responded , 
with  Exadua  ; ("Whats  Exodus?” 
asked  Melissa,  his  decorative 
j daughter). 

| , .Hamilton  reached  for  his  lawyers. . 
‘Judge  Pickles. hacked  Bell;  He  said, 

: “The  oply  constituency  I would  have 
said  that  rather  appalling  man,  Neil, 

1 Hamilton,;  is  fit  to  represent  might 
ib?  tiie  unfortunate  of  Wormwood' 
jS^rpbs.  Some)”  added  the  judge, 

| waving  his  pyebrows,  “would. say. 
i thath'e  oqgHt  tp.be  jnalde  there.” 

Bell  won  by  lO.OOO  yotes-.Para- 
; mqunt  were  ecstatic.  Hamilton  was 
; pale,  with  flop  swept  His  wifephgt  a 
i concerned  glancp  sideways,  i .They . 
j Wfire  , sp  iqvapably  , shoujdei;  j .to 
shoulder  thqt  at;  times  they,  looked 
ili)ce.ptwp-hesded,preature„;  , 

1 :,ln  fairness  to. tiie  bastards,, by  the. 
j way,  thpy  made  this  film,;,  , ..... 

j 5 Frances  Partridge  la  97  and  hps. 
i as  sharp  an  eye  for  detail  as  a bird  ■ 

! has  for  seed,  She.  etonp,  was  worth , 
the  price  of  adntis&on  to.Repvita- 
jtionsi  Bertrand Huaspll  (BpO?),.  „ 
; , Here  she.  Is  on  the,  muse  Lady  Qb 
; toltop  Morrell,  RppselTs  first  grand . 
j passion.,, “She  was  somewhere  fa 
tween  beauty  and  being  too  fantastic . 


for  beauty.  She  was  tail.  She  had  a 
very  fine  figure."  'Die  camera  Uu- 
, gered  up  tiie  length  of  Lady  Oltol  ino. 

I . "She  had  a mass,  a mane  of  or- 
ange  hair.  She  wore  the  most  extra- 
ordinary .clothes.  She  had , a very 
odd  , chin  and  a nose  that  came  out 
In  a queer  way,,  Her  voice  I won’t  try 
to  Imitate,  but  It  was  rather  like 
horse.  There,  was  .something  of  a. 

• neigh  in  it." 

• The  more  you  looked  at  Lady  Ot- 
! tofine,  the  more  you  ,saw  a frorga  in  p 
, fr*b  M:  •' 

Frances  delimitate  Lady,, Otto 
; ltoe|a  tlrswb  tyd  your  skin  crawled; . 
This. .woman  kqew  that,  worpan,. 
jLady  Ottoline  died.  60  years  ago. 
i Photographs  . show  , ,us  how , phe 
j looked,  but  only  Jfrancea,  Partridge 
i knows.how  she  sounded, , , , ( . 

; If  .you  don't  want  people/  tQ  frdk  '. 
j abput  you  when  you’re  gone,  ypu'd 
j better  shopt  the  wpmen  before  you , 
j go.  There  were  several  men  in  the  . 
jfilm.  -r : enfinent  . academic  authbri-i 
[ties  — but  Jt, was  the  women  who. 
i made  the  east  cqme  alive.  . • r 
: , If'  was  ,a  njagnifipent  fitovgiid; 
i often  loyely  to  loqk  qt  Resell  lived . 
jtoiSonie  strikingly.beaunfril.plac^St. 
; upually  with  tiie(pp6ttflng  spbb}ng 
i women  in. the  b^ckgrouhij. .//  ; ., 

■ . Just  now  anditfren  .it -was  wryly; 
; frrnny.  . Hip  son  .CTnduped  ,a  week 


“vv  iiwusu  uciYCB  ) yvaD ' 

ruthlfflsly  buUied  at  his  progressive 
scliool,  founded  ..to  the  faith  ■ 
children  pre.pafriraOy  good.  . 
^mebfpes.  you;,  seemed  ;jto/be  i 
watching  from  a long  way  sway. 
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Eccentrics 
on  parade 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 


A LAIN  PUWEUS  Lj\  TrinliW 
^1  Complice  al  (he  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Hall,  London  could,  snajipily, 
be  (1  escribed  ns  a show  nboul  octvn- 
Iric.  sti'eel  characlers  whose*  aniics 
arc  accompanied  by  n bund «»( aecur- 
dionisls  playing  melodious  arrange- 
ments of  Purcell.  Yt;l  to  suggest  tli.it 
this  is  some  modern  connnrdin 
deU'arte,  full  of  piquant  humour  and 
Lovable  local  colour,  would . bit  as 
wrong  as  you  could  be  about  its  cast 
of  scabby  derelicts,  camping  in  on 
‘abandoned  building  site. 

Among  them  is  a stringy-haired 
transvestite  with  the  saddest  blue 
eyeshadow,  who  seeks  to  console 
himself  with  any  nnd  every  available 
body.  There's  a psychotic  kid  who 
kicks  whatever  defenceless  arse  he 
can  find,  and  a shabby  middlc-agr-d 
lady  who  dreamily  sings  the  selec- 
tion of  Purcell  songs  and  arias 
which  make  up  the  score. 

In  fact,  during  its  first  half  hour, 
the  work  comes  worryingly  close  let 
being  a freak  show.  When  the  Iranv 
veslite  dances  a dysfunctional  duet 
with  n terminally  angry  young 
woman,  the  heroic,  heartbreaking 
accompaniment  of  Dido's  Lament 
comes  across  as  har.sli  irony. 

_ Yet  as  the  work  evolves  you  mu- 
lice  painfully  vivid  scenes  being 
played  out  on  tiie  edges  of  the 
stage.  A blank-faml  woman  be- 
comes agitated  when  she  notices 
her  boyfriend  hn.s  pissed  in  his 
trousers.  As  she*  mops  him  up,  the 
dazed  gratitude  In  his  eyes  and  the 
anguish  of  her  gestures  reveal 
piteous  life  stories  that  are  nil  the 
more  moving  because  no  one  lias 
tried  to  nail  tlu:m  down  in  words. 

Yon  notice  too  whal  reniniknble 
actors  these  are,  and  how  iioinlcxi 
Platcl's  direction,  for  out  of  tiny 
details  of  body  language  emerge 
real  characters.  As  soon  as  wo  Hro 
hooked  Plnlel  leta  loose  the  pain 
nnd  auger  of  lUubc  Lost  liven.  As  Ids 
churaclers  si»w  clusjwir  and  dunce 
together  in  tightly  abusive  rout  lues, 
they  IriumplianUy  become  people  hh 
interesting  and  tragic  ns  any  mytho- 
logical queen. , . , 

Addicts  of  world-class  dnnelng 
will  always  And  o homo  with  Ncdor- 
Lands  Dans  Th enter.  Not  only 
does  it  run  a company  of  33  fabu- 
lously skilled  dancers  from  around 
the  globe;  it  also  has  n star  .ensem- 
ble of  fortysomelhings  (NITI3)  and 
the  exemplary,  youth  , company 
i NDT2  7TT  a.  startling  group  of  17-  to 
1 22-year-qIds  now  being  groomed  lor 
the  fast  track  of  NDT1 . 
v At  die  head  of  the  stable  la  Jirl 
■ Hylton,  whose  works,  ..  jatongsldc 
pieces  by.jh|B.:pnjbSgd  choreogra- 
; phers,  dominate  the  repertory. .For 
Kylton  fogo  tfrto  to.as  it  should  bo.. 

. But  titosp1.leeq  fen  .on, solemnity 
aqd  ghfimlcky  symhoflsm  may  find. 

I programme?  ftke.,  that  being  toured. 
| by  NDT2  hard  to  digest  The  show; 
{ may  be  a thrilling  showcase  for  the 
. pliant  articulatlpn  and  eager  thrust 
; of  young  dancing,  hut  It  also  makes 
: us  nervous  about  wasted  talent. 

’ j:rWheni  for  Instance;  >1012.  per-  ' 
.ftfrmKyWs  Songs  Of  A Wayfare^ 
fely  see  them  anlmafed  wlth1 
it^e  urgency  of  yoUthfiil  cfesire.  Wk 
see  beautiful  .dancers  stretch! rq 
;thhmgh;choreography  ao  fluent  as« 
\ ^^almost  glib.  Only  with  the  final ! 
[couplej.  Chlsatd  Ohho  ‘arid  Fabrice. 
; Mazflah,  does  (he  smoothness  aW»gJj 
! on  real  physical  passion. . • * ! T* 1 
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Swede  memories  of  innocence 


Tim  Adams 

American  Pastoral 
by  Philip  Roth 

Jonathan  Cape  432pp  £15.99 

HAVING  spent  a good  part  of 
two  decades  scrutinising  his 
imagination,  examining  Us 
origins  and  doubting,  obsessively, 
its  integrity  Philip  Roth,  now  in  his 
mid-sixties,  seems  determined  sim- 
ply to  employ  his  gift  in  all  its  extra- 
ordinary vigour.  Hard  at  the  heels 
of  Sabbath's  Theater,  and  its  re- 
markable whoring  hero,  the  great 
pretender  has,  with  American  Pas- 
toral, produced  his  second  master- 
piece within  two  years. 

We  open  in  familiar  Roth  terri- 
tory: Newark,  New  Jersey:  and  a 
half-lit  age  of  post-war  hopefulness. 
The  focus  of  optimism  and  energy,' 
at  least  in  Newark's  Weequahlc 
High  School,  rests  in  the  frame  of 
Seymour  "Swede"  Levov:  a blond- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Jew,  effortless 
star  of  every  sport  he  plays. 

Unlike  many  of  Roth's  characters,  i 
raging  for  their  slice  of  the  Ameri- 
can pie.  the  Swede,  with  his 
Waspish  looks  and  his  corporeal 
brilliance,  is  at  liberty  to  gain  access 
to  the  nation's  dreams  by  conven- 
tional means:  through  prowess  on 
the  ball  park;  Thus  he  inherits  and 
expands  his  father’s  glove-making 
business,  marries  the  shiksa  Dawn 
Dwyer  — Miss  New  Jersey  1949  — 
buys  a smallholding  upstate  and 
prepares  for  the  simple  successes  to 


: which  he  appears  born.  But  — this 
being  a Roth  novel  — "Simple  is 
. never  that  simple".  And  — this 
being  a Roth  novel  — at  least  some 
of  the  complexity  comes  from  the 
rigmarole  of  unreliable  narration. 

The  story  of  Seymour  Levov  is 
told  in  tiie  voice  of  Nathan  Zucker- 
man,  Roth's  longtime  alter  ego. 
Zuckerraan  cherishes  schoolboy 
memories  of  the  inscrutable  Levov; 
when  he  runs  Into  him  in  post- 
prostate life  there  seem  to  be  no 
cracks  in  the  myth.  It  is  only  later, 
when  he  meets  the  Swede’s  brother 
at  a high-school  reunion,  and  he  is 
informed  how  the  Swede  died  in 
despair,  that  he  begins  to  imagine 
below  the  surface.  Thus  what  we 
get  is  archetypal  blandness  (Levov) 
viewed  by  exaggerated  conscious- 
ness (Zuckerman);  a fantasy  of 
threatened  innocence  bb  viewed  by 
all-knowing  experience. 

The  author  has  long  been  preoc- 
cupied with  the  tyrannies  our  bod- 
ies hold  over  us:  for  Portnoy  it  was 
the  dictatorship  of  an  over-eager 
right  hand;  Zuckerman  of  The 
Anatomy  Lesson  was,  like  Roth  him- 
self, a hostage  to  worn  vertebrae; 
this  time,  however,  it  is  the  very 
physical  perfection  of  the  Levovs 
that  apparently  sets  in  motion  the 
events  that  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  all  that  they  love. 

For  a while  though  it  is  the  Amer- 
ican pastoral  dream,  the  dream  that 
is  encapsulated  in  the  Swede,  who 
needs  nothing  more  in  his  life  than 
to  “stride”  his  own  109  acres,  hand- 


Hanoverian  passions 


Keith  Thomas 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination: 
English  Culture  In  the  1 8th  Cenlury 
1 by  John  Brewer 
HarpefColllns  721pp  £30 

Jk  CCORDlNG  to  Jolui  Brewer, 
r 1 “'high  culture"  was  an  18th  cen- 
tury invention.  Only  in  the  Georgian 
.period  did  .literature,  painting, 

. music  and  the  theatre  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  epitome  of 
refinement  and 1 aesthetic  superior- 1 
ity,  an  index  of  the  progress  OfrivlU1. 
satioc.  The  fine  arts  had  a long 
previous  history,  but  not  until  com-* 
munications  had  improved  and  the 
middle  classes  ' had  grown  more  'af- 
fluent did  high  culture  emancipate 
itself  from  the  grip  of  the  royal  court 
and  become  an  independent  domain 
■which  all  persons  of  "taBte"  njight 1 
| hope  to  enter.  1 
. Eighteenth  century  writers  on 
I aesthetics  were  quick  to  define  this 
new  world  as  one  where  truly  disin- 
terested pleasure  might  be' 
achieved,  untarnished  by  the 
: grosser  emotions  of  greedy  sensual 
desire  and  social  ambition.  How 
wrong  they  were!  The  great  lesson 
taught  by  John  Brewer's  huge  com- 
pilation of  information  about  the  cul- 
; tural  life  of  Hanoverian  England  is 
that,  the  new  art  ’forms  were 
inseparably  entangled  with  money, 

. sex  and  social  pretension.  ‘ 

Commerce  gave  the  impetus  to 
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in-hand  with  his  own  daughter, 
Merry,  to  their  own  village  store. 

At  first  the  single  tiny  flaw  in  this 
world  is  that  the  daughter  suffers 
from  a speech  impediment,  which, 
according  to  her  therapist,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  her  inadequacy  beside 
her  alkoo-idyllic  parents.  The  per- 
sonality disorder  that  creates  the 
stammer,  however,  becomes  some- 
thing far  more  alarming,  and  that 
pastoral  dream  is  comprehensively 
dismantled,  cliche  by  clichd,  when, 
at  the  age  of  16,  Merry  reduces  the 
village  store  to  rubble  with  high  ex- 
plosives as  part  of  an  obscure 
protest  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

A FTER  the  bomb,  which  kills 
/ \ a family  friend,  all  hell  breaks 
It  loose  for  the  Swede.  His 
daughter  disappears  and,  in  his 
mind,  becomes  responsible  for  all  of 
the  Weathermen-insplred  mayhem 
of  the  late  sixties. 

Roth  has  long  been  a master  of 
the  rip-tide  dynamics  of  mania;  but 
here,  for  tiie  most  part,  he  details 
the  studied  avoidance  of  conflict: 
the  strategies  by  which  Levov  con- 
tinues to  make  sense  of  the  world. 

Indeed  there  is  an  Updikellke 
preoccupation  with  surface  and 
process.  But  this  is  also  Rabbit 
Angstrom  as  conceived  by  Philip 
Roth,  and  eventually  his  comfort 
zone  is  stripped  away  to  reveal 
places  of  unimagined  filth  (this 
reaches  Us  apotheosis  when,  over- 
come by  the  stench  of  the 
unwashed  daughter  he  has  come 


to  rescue,  Levov  vomits  in  her  face). 

As  the  Swede's  brother  later 
yells,  in  a vintage  two-page  Rothian 
rant  "You  wanted  Miss  America? 
Well,  you've  got  her.  with  a 
vengeance  — she’s  your  daughterl 
The  reality  of  this  place  is  right  in 
your  kisser  nowl  America  Amok! 
America  Amuck)" 

Despite  its  insistence  on  the 
more  extreme  degradations  of  mod- 
ern America,  however,  American 
Pastoral  is  no  simple  satire  on  the 
bucolic  delusions  of  the  suburban 
middle  class;  far  more  of  its  anger  is 
in  fact  directed  against  the  free- 
doms of  the  permissive  society. 

Roth’s  narrative  tricksiness 
serves  to  hold  our  sympathies  for 
these  attitudes  in  perfect  uneasy 
balance.  Few  writers  are  capable  of 
raising  themselves  to  the  technical 
heights  achieved  in  the  climactic 
scene  here,  a 100-page  account  of  a 
dinner  party;  hardly  any  are  able 
with  such  authority  to  measure 
what  America  has  become  against 
what  it  once  seemed  capable  of. 

Only  this  writer,  however,  would 
dare  to  do  these  things  in  the  voice 
of  a sentimental  old  Jew,  smooching 
with  a high-school  sweetheart  and 
reminiscing  about  his  Boy's  Own 
hero.  As  a result  this  momentous 
novel  ends  impossibly  unresolved, 
ends  In  fact  with  the  question:  "And 
what  is  wrong  with  their  life?  What 
on  earth  is  less  reprehensible  than 
the  life  of  the  Levovs?" 

So  wonders  Philip  Roth,  all  Amer- 
ican. (Fora  day). 

If  you  would  like  to  order  this  book 
at  the  special  price  of  El  2.99  contact 
Books@The  Guardian  Weekly 


high  culture.  The  18th  century  was 
the  age  of  Grub  Street,  when  a 
horde  of  professional  writers  sought 
to  make  a living  by  their  pens  and 
when  the  periodical  reviewers  • 
shaped  popular  taste.  Literary  cul- 
ture became  a commodity  to  be. 
bought  by  the  middle  classes. 

In  painting,  die  story  was  the 
same.  The  art  market  grew  increas- 
ingly active  in  the  early  Hanoverian 
period.  The  atiition  funises  flour- 
ished and  the  foundation  "of  the 
. Royal  Academy  in  1768  ensured' the 
: emancipation -'of  the  professional 
painter  from  dependence  upon  (lie 

■ private  patron,  A new  self-perpetitot- 
ing  61ite  became  the  arbiters  of 
taste,  with  the  public  exhibitions 
the  means  by  which  their  pictures 
were  displayed  and  sold. 

, The  'stage1  wta'  another  exantjlle 
of  commei'dal  initiative:  Just 'as  ' Sir 
I Joshua  Reynolds  raised  the  status  of 
. ti\e  pointer,  so 'David  Garrick  made 

■ the  public  theatre  respectable  and 
; elevated  the  actor  into  a position  of 
creative  importance. 

In  music,  professionaliaation  wds 
slower,  for  the  amateur1  tradition 
flourished  in  Georgian  England  and 
only'  in  the  19th  century  did  the  pro- 
fessional ' orchestra'  establish  its 
; dominance.  But  hired  dancing-mas- 
ters, pleasure  gardens  and  subscrip- 
tion concerts  all  showed  that  music ' 
was  something  to  be  paid  far; 

Deeply  implicated  in  commode, 

; high  culture  was  farther  tarnished 
: by  social  pretension.  The  arts  were 
used  to  give  legitimacy  to  those  who 1 
had  made  their  money  in  baser 
ways.  Books  an(l  pictures  were 
I j bought  by-  theyard  as  symbols  of 
social  superiority.  Polite  dress,  affa- 
ble Conversation  and  a fashionable 
, manner  were  highly  desirable  at- 
tributes for  the  aspiring  artist;  Gar- 
rick and  Reynolds  could  not  have 
got  whefe  they  did  without  them. 
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High  art,  high  society . David  Garrick  as  Jtichhfd  III','  by  Hogarth 


Theatres  and  art  galleries  were!' 
places  of  social  display;  at  ‘con- 
certs, audiences  continued  t6  wdlk 
1 about  and  chat  during  the  perfor- 

iihqnce:-  ''  ■'  • * •n 

This  18th  century  association' be- 
tween art  and  Sbcial  competition  ‘ 
would  prove'  art* enduring  legacy.' 
Witness  ■ today’s  ' dinner-jacketed ' 
i audiences 1 at  GlyridebOurne  ' and ; 

, CoVent Garden.  • ' " ' • 1 

Inevitably, 1 the  affiliation  of  drt 1 
with  the  social  establishment ' alien1 : 
ated  the 'Occasional  genius' who' 
would  pot  conform  to  the  Conven- 
tion^ OrtC  of  them  was;  William 
Blake,  who  'ekclaiiried'  bitterly  that1 
■ “the  Enquiry  in  England  fa  'not 
: whether  a man  has  talents  and  Ge- 
|nlu8.  But  whether  he  is  Passive  $hd 
Polite  & a virtuous  Ass  & obedient' 
to  Noblemen'S  Opinions  In  Art  arid 
j Science.  If  he  is,  he  is  a Good  Man. 1 
i If  not,  he  must  be'  Starved;*.  1 

; 1 John  Brewer  is  a reliable 'gxiitife  to 
; this  dynamic  world  of T8th  century 
; culture.  Sumptuously  produced  tin' 


i 

i glossy  paper  with  abundant  and  ex1 
■cellent  illustrations,  his  fenjOjtoble 
book  is  essentially  a work  of  synth'e- 
sis,  heavily  indebted  to  previous' ^u- 
! thort,  above  all  to  Sir  John  Plumb, ' 

| who  long  ago  ploheered  the  sfady  of 
; the  18th  century  commercialisation 
: of  leisure. 1 1 r " 

| Nevertheless  it  is  a relief  to  learn 
that  not  all  ' the  ' well-to-do  in 
i Hanoverian  England  Succumbed  to 
\ the  blahdlshfnente  'of  high  culture. 

: A salutary  reminder  Of  when!  the  in- 
terests of  riiany  really  lay  fa’  pro- 
vided by  the  story  of  the  pdrfrait 
1 painter,  George  'Rfanrie#  In  an  ef- 
' fort  to  enliven  thti  dull  features  of 
! ond*  unTOspOriBive'  sitter,  he  Yhade  * 
i many  Attempts,  starting  every  topic ; 
I of  conversation;  but  all  ip  Vfclh;  at  ; 
i length;  by  some  Uncommon  ^hknee, 

1 he  happened  to  mention  .hunting?  at 
■ tiie  sound  of  which'  a ray  of  ininfa- 
1 tion  immediately  spalled  in  thO  eye'; 
'■  of  his  sitter,  and  imparted  a certain 
! degree  of  vivacity  on  his  counte- 
|narjce"-'’1 ' *' " ••  ' ”'  *'  1: 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


Moon,  by  Jeremy  Qavron 
(Penguin,  £6.00) 


fN  WHICH  a boy  growing  up  la 
1950s  Kenya  befriends,  and  then 
unconsciously  betrays,  a gifted 
black  man  working  on  his  father's 
estate.  A short  novel,  but  with  all 
the  resonance  and  scope  of  a much 
larger  one;  it  captures  the  tone  of 
childhood,  with  its  mingled  brutal- 
ity, earnestness  and  innocence,  with 
almost  frightening  accuracy,  it 
doesn’t  deal  in  wisdom  after  the 
event,  as  other  feigned  post-colonial 
reminiscences  do,  but  engages  in  Its 
subject  with  a moving,  almost  dead- 
pan honesty.  A courageous  look  at 
the  interior  of  a failed  life.  Really  ex- 
cellent 


Lipstick  Traces;  A Secret 
History  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  by  Qrell  Marcus 
(Picador,  £16.00) 


/AM  tempted  to  make  this  Pick  of 
the  Rest  of  the  Millennium  and 
go  on  and  on  about  it  in  this  slot 
until  society  does  the  decent  thing 
and  crumbles  all  around  us.  It  is  a 
book  that  encourages  such 
thoughts.  First  published  in  1980 
and  yet  confidently  timeless,  speak- 
ing for  all  those  people  who  yearn 
not  so  much  for  an  escape  from  time 
as  an  end  to  it. 

A meditation  sparked  off  by  Mar- 
cus’s memories  of  the  Sex  Pistols, 
the  voice  Dial  suddenly  announced, 
kicking  into  the  opening  verse  of 
“Anarchy  in  the  UK":  'T  am  an 
antichrist";  “n  voice",  as  Marcus 
puts  it,  "that  denied  all  social  facts, 
and  in  that  denial  affirmed  that  l 
everything  was  possible."  Marcus 
then  goes  on  a harunwcanirn 
journey  through  the  alleyways  of  his- 
tory, taking  us  back  to  the  Situation- 
isls,  the  LelUisi  International,  the 
Lollnrds.  the  Cathnrs:  “It  is  the  devil 
and  not  God  who  makes  the  plants 
flower  and  bear  grain,"  said  one. 

We  are  not  in  the  company,  you 
will  gut  her,  of  utopian  dreamers,  but 
of  that  subset  of  people  with  an  Irre- 
ducible dissatisfaction  with  or  con- 
tempt for  the  humdrum  consensus. 
(It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
Sex  Pistols  burgeoned  during  * 
labour  government  I suspect  that 
ns  tiie  sheer  visionary  ghastliness  oi 
such  notions  as  “communitarian- 
ism"  becomes  evident  tiie  condi- 
tions for  an  explosion  of  violent 
nihilism  will  obtain  sooner  than  our 
post-election  glow  would  us  believe  J 
This  is  a great  book  (Marcus* 
best),  a bible  of  both  the  grandeur 
and  futility  of  'anti-establishment 
thought,  impa99ioned,  half-mad,  tw 
ferociously  learned  and  generous, 
bespeaking  the  aggressive . humaj. 
ity  that  aligns  itself  with  the  h4ed 
. against  their  rulers.  " 
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Aung  San  Suu  Kyi:  'No  distinction  between  morality  and  politics’ 

Mother  Courage 


Mary  Warnoek 

The  Voice  of  Hope: 

Conversations  with  Alan  Clements 
by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
Penguin  240pp  £7.99 

AUNG  San  Suu  Kyi  was. 
briefly,  a pupil  of  mine 
when  she  was  reading  for 
the  honours  school  of  PPE  at  St 
Hugh’s  College.  Oxford.  When  she 
arrived  as  an  undergraduate,  she 
had  been  preceded  by  her  fame  as 
the  daughter  of  Aung  San,  a 
Burmese  national  hero,  who  had 
dedicated  his  life  to  Burmese  inde- 
pendence from  colonial  status,  and 
who  had  been  assassinated  when 
Suu  was  two  years  old.  She  was 
highly  intelligent  and  articulate, 
though  quiet  and  enormously  po- 
lite. In  the  sixties,  when  she  was  at 
Oxford,  she  was  totally  untouched  by 
the  sexual  aspirations  of  her  friends, 
naive  in  a way,  but  sure-footed  and  di- 
rect in  all  her  dealings.  She  was  also 
extraordinarily  easily  amused,  and 
found  many  things  hilarious,  not  least 
her  philosophy  tutorials. 

She  had  been  brought  up  se- 
verely by  her  mother  In  a Buddhist 
tradition.  Once  in  tiie  course  of  a 
standard  tutorial  on  personal  Iden-. 
tity.  starting  from  the  text  of  John 
Locke,  we  were  ,'**- 

pHJuusmun,  that  one  is  the  same 


person  only  89  that  person  whose 
past  acts  one  can  reinember.  Suu 
said:  “But  I am  my  grandmother.” 
We  fell  upon  her  with  questions. 
She  smiled,  with  a look  of  incredible 
mischief,  and  refused  to  be  drawn. 

The  same  humorous,  enigmatic, 
private  certainty  characterises  this 
book.  It  is  essentially  about  virtue. 
For  her,  there  can  be  no  distinction 
between  morality  and  politics,  and 
morality  consists  in  aspiring  to  tradi- 
tional Buddhist  virtues,  especially 
loving,  kindness  and  honesty.  She  is 
a living  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
to  be  moral  entails  essentially  want- 
ing to  be  good,  rather  than  bad. 

From  1988  when  she  founded  the 
National  League  for  Democracy 
(being  in  Burma  to  took  after  tier 
mother  in  her  last  illness),  she  was 
deeply  committed  to  politics,  going 
around  file  country  addressing 
meetings  and  preparing  for  a gen- 
eral election,  which  in  fact  took 
ptace  in  1990.  In  that  election,  there 
was  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
tiie  NLD,  over  tiie  military  dictator- 
ship Slorc  (State  Law  and  Order 
Restoration  Council)-  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  was,  however,  already  under 
house  arrest,  and  despite  tiie  land- 
slide victory  of  her  parly,  no  attempt 
was  made  then  or  thereafter  to  hand 

over  power  to  fhe.vietftrQ  9b" 
uuoi  ui  xaab;  Dpt  Her  position  re- 
mains precarious,  and  her  commu- 


A fantasia  of  earthly  delights 


Nloholas  Lezard  

River  Cafe  Cookbook  Two 
by  Rose  Gray  and  Ruth  Rogers 
Ebury  Press  352pp  £25 

rHEY  do  a roaring  trade  in 
both  this  book  and  its  prede- 
cessor at  the  River  Cafe  in 
London:  waiters  carry  them  to 
fables  as  often  as  the  food  they 
deliver,  an  almost  organic  clrcu- 
tority  of  consumption:  you  eat 
toe  food,  then  buy  a book  that 
falls  you  how  to  make  It  yourself. 

But  will  you?  Are  you  realty 
going  to  make  wood-roasted 
suckling  pig?  Bearing  in  mind  . 
mat  the  pig  you  order  should 
nave  had  “a  cereal  feed  supple- 
ment for  at  least  two  weeks”? 

™e  you,  when  making  seared 
wild  salmon,  going  to  "pinhone 
y°ur  two  fillets' with  tweezers"? 

-ftnd  h°w  many  of  y0U  win  cry  off 


nication  with  her  family  (English 
husband  and  two  sons)  is  confined 
to  a telephone  call  once  a week. 

Suu  denies  that  she  is  coura- 
geous. And  her  conspicuous  virtues 
are  indeed  oilier  than  courage.  For 
her  life  is  based  on  die  principle  that 
one  must  strive  to  become  belter; 
and  that  there  is  no  real  damage  one 
can  suffer  except  the  damage  of  be- 
having badly.  In  her  case,  behaving 
badly  would  include,  among  other 
things,  having  recourse  to  violence. 

On  account  of  the  Buddhist  em- 
phasis on  self-improvement,  there  is 
what  may  seem,  both  to  protestants 
and  existentialists,  remarkably  little 
here  about  choice,  the  concept  cen- 
tral to  Western  moral  philosophy. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that, 
for  moat  people,  the  choice  to  re- 
main in  Burma  after  her  mother's 
death,  and  take  on  the  role  of  demo- 
cratic leader,  thus  leaving  her  hus- 
band and  sons  indefinitely,  may 
seem  like  a central,  agonising  exis- 
tentialist moment  in  Suu's  life. 

Many  people,  I for -one,  would 
have  persuaded  myself  that  my  duty 
lay  with  my  husband  and  children, 
even  that  I could  do  more  good  by 
mobilising  public  opinion  from  out- 
side Burma  than  as  a virtual  pris- 
oner, cut  off  from  all  possibility  of 
communication  inside.  But  for  Suu, 
this  would  have  been  bad  faith; 
deeply,  she  would  not  have  believed 
it.  And  to  act  against  her  helieCs,  to 
be  other  than  sincere,  is  something 
that,  reading  this  book,  one  has  to 
realise  is  impossible  for  her.  Her 
commitment  to  democracy  (nnd 
truth  fulness  in  political  dealings)  is 
by  far  her  most  important  passion. 

These  conversations  are,  in- 
evitably, somewhat  unstructured 
and  repetitious.  Alan  Clements, 
himself  a Buddhist,  and  a perceptive 
interlocutor,  was  never  certain 
when  he  would  be  thrown  out  of  the 
country,  so  each  conversation  had 
to  be  conducted  as  possibly  the  last. 
But  tiie  effect  is  perhaps  all  the 
greater  for  being  cu  mutative . 

Superficially,  it  Is  hard  to  feel 
much  hope  for  the  immediate  future 
of  Burma.  But  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is 
inevitably  hopeful,  because  of  her 
conviction  that  in  the  end  the  good, 
and  especially  the  tnitlifui,  will 
prevail.  But  she  believes  that  for 
truthfulness,  as  for  all  other  virtues, 
one  has  to  work.  Nothing  will 
happen  for  those  who  simply  sit  nnd 
wait.  Tills  is  the  testimony,  then,  of 
nn  active  politician  and  a passionate 
moralist.  Whatever  tiie  future  of 

n , ~ (.uuuiun.  1UIUI a lur  politics 

itself  is  illuminated  by  these 
conversations. 


BOOKS 

Prosecuting  monsters 


cooking  wood-roRBted  lobster: 
“Place  tiie  live  lobsters  face  1 

down  on  a board.  Use  a large 
sharp  ^ pointed  knife  to  split  them 
down  tiie  centre.”  As  Nietzsche 
said  in  his  review  of  the  first 
River  Cafe  Cookbook:  “There  is 
no  feast  without  cruelty,  as 
man’s  entire  history  attests.” 

Just  my  little  joke.  But  you 
shouldi  cook  those  dishes:  they 
are  good,  not  too  hard  to  follow 
and  preaented  with  an  almost  pu-  j 
rltanical  economy.  Textuallv  that 
Is.  The  pictures  themselves  are  - 
almost  poraographically  alluring;  = 
alerting  us  to  possibilities  of  sen- 
sual pleasure  unlikely  to  be  ftil-r 
filled  at  home.  But  perhaps  that . 
is  harsh  — the  Manoir  Quati 
Saisons  Cookbook,  that  was 
porn,  and  those  who  gave  it  to  , 

their  partners  more  often  than 
not  awakened  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy hardly  different  from  those 


Jessica  Smerln 

Radical  Evil  on  Trial 
by  Carlos  Santiago  Nifio 
Yale  University  Press  224pp  £20 

JLf  ONE  of  the  human  rights  trials 
fW  currently  in  progress  — 
Bosnia,  Rwanda,  Ethiopia,  Nazi 
legacies  — is  a model  of  justice. 
Last  month,  after  nearly  half  a year 
of  deliberation,  tiie  International 
Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  Former 
Yugoslavia  found  Dusko  Tadic 
guilty  of  crimes  against  humanity 
but  acquitted  him  on  all  murder 
charges  because  of  insufficient  evi- 
dence. Earlier  in  the  year,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  tiie  trial  of  Szymon  Serafi- 
nowicz  — alleged  to  be  a Nazi  war 
criminal  — collapsed  because  he 
was  too  old. 

The  judges  would  do  well  to  read 
Carlos  Niflo’s  account  of  the  1985 
trials  for  human  rights  abuses  of  Ar- 
gentina’s former  military  dictators. 
Niflo,  an  adviser  to  Argentine  presi- 
dent Raul  Alfonsin  who  set  up  the 
trials,  has  provided  a record  of  his 
experience  in  prosecuting  monsters. 

Radical  evil  is  how  Niflo  de- 
scribes human  rights  violations 
which  arc  so  massive  that  saying 
they  are  "wrong"  is  flippant  and 
inappropriate.  Nii\o  believes  that 
radical  evil  is  not  just  a moral  proli- 
lein  but  also  a legal  one.  Criminal 
law  is  designed  to  cope  with  ordi- 
nary murderers,  not  genoeidnl  lu- 
natics. Criminals  generally  come 
from  the  margins  of  society.  Bui  the 
coMimnndcre  of  I he  Argentine  junta, 
like  their  Third  Reich  counlcrpnrlK. 
were  at  the  centre  of  power. 

Tiie  junta  passed  taws  legalising 
human  rights  abuses.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  convict  someone 
for  n crime  which  was  not  a crime 
when  it  was  commit  led.  In  addition 
it  is  bard  to  decide  who  to  prose- 


cute. 'Tiie  lenders  of  oppressive 
regimes  do  not  get  blood  on  their 
hands,  and  eluiiii  ignorance  when 
charged.  Menu  while  those  wlio 
act  unity  torture  nnd  murder  say  that  j 
limy  were  only  following  orders. 

Niilo  writes  tlml  the  history  of  the 
criminal  law  being  applied  to  mas- 
sive human  rights  violations  is  one 
of  pardons,  silences  and  failures  to 
prosecute.  The  Nuremberg  trials  of 
the  Nazi  lenders  are  u (reasonably) 
positive  entry  in  this  negative 
record. 

The  Argentine  situation  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  l lull  (lie  military 
dictatorship  was  not  toppled  by  a 
war.  Before  a democratic  govern- 
ment look  over,  the  junta  passed  a 
taw  granting  themselves  an  amnesty 
for  all  the  "subvei'sive  nnd  counter 
subversive  acts"  which  they  had 
committed  — a euphemism  for 
deaths  nnd  disappearances.  They 
counted  on  victory  for  the  Perwiist 
party,  which  they  believed  would 
respect  the  amnesty.  However,  the 
vote  swung  in  favour  of  ihr  Radical 
party,  which  campaigned  on  ;i  pl;ii 
form  oflrinlsforlhe  junta.  Tiie  Radi- 
cals. advised  by  Niflo.  nullified  die 
junta's  self-amnesty  law.  Hie  jnni.i 
conn  i Kindc-rs  were  given  long 
prison  senleiiees. 

Hill  in  tile  next  elections  Alfonsin 
was  defeated  by  t urlos  Menem,  a 
Fen  mini.  Mrnems  first  act  us  prest 
dent  was  to  grant  a pardon  to  all 
those  who  had  been  convii  (■•«!  ui 
human  rights  abuses. 

Despite  this  ghoulish  men  > go 
round,  Nino  maintains  no  absolute 
faith  in  the  inherent  justice  of  the 
democratic  system.  He  argues  dial 
massive  violations  of  luiinun  rights 
are  only  possible  outside  a dciiinern 
tic  system.  In  saying  so  he  neglects 
to  remind  die  render  that  Hiller 
originally  had  a democratic  man 
(tale. 


of  fhe  ageing  lover  presented 
with  inappropriate  lingerie. 

"Rose  Gray  and  Ruth  Rogers 
have  changed  the  way  we  eat”  Is 
fhe  assertion  on  the  back  of  the 
book:  on  authentic  quotation 
from  tiie  Times,  so  it  must  be 
true.  Great  Western  Railways’ 
Sandwich  of  the  Month  involves 
Mediterranean  vegetables  and 
dabatta,  so  something  is  hap- 
pening. If  nothing  else,  Gray  and 
Rogers  have  changed  the  way  we  , 
use  tiie  word  “ drizzle”,  no  longer  | 
a depressing  noun  but  an  excit- 
ing transitive  verb'  used  with 
olive  oil. 

Ultimately,  though,  this  Is 
unlikely  to  end  up  as  a working,  \ 
stained,  recipe  book.  Its  practi- 
cality is,  frankly,  contingent  on 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  ingre- ; 
clients  — travlse,  fresh  procinl,  ! 
wild  fennel  and  white  truffles  — ( 
ensure  a hard  schlep  around  tiie 
markets.  Rut  cookery  books  are 
as  much  thcRauri  of  fantasy  and 
wishful  thinking  as  useful  objects. 


Why  not  t>e 
a writer? 

As  a frcolnncc  writer  you  enn  earn  some  very 
good  money  in  your  Npurc  time  writing  the 
stories,  articles,  books,  .script#  etc.  Unit  editors 
nnd  publishers  want.  They  are  oIwiivn  nn  Hie 

Fining  this  need  enn  be  fuu,  prolttublo  uml 
creatively  fulfilling. 

To  help  you  succeed,  Britain's  lending  writing 
school  offers  you  a first- class  home-study  course 
by  professional  writers  - individually  tailored 
tuition  as  required  - and  expert  personal 
guidance  from  your  tutor.  You  learn  about  writing 
articles,  stories,  novels,  romances,  his  tor  I cals, 
journalism.  Writing  for  children,  radio,  TV,  the 
stage  etc.  You  arc  advised  On  style,  presentation, 
copyright,  HOW  TO  SELL  YOUR  WR1TINO  in 
many  different  markets  - and  much  inorb.'  In 
short,  you  learn  how  to  be  a successful  writer. 

If  you' want  to  be  a writer,  this  is  the  ideal  way  to 
start!  It’s  ideal  for  beginners.  You  can  study 
and  write  wherever  you  live.  , No  previous 
experience  or  special  education  required.  You  can  . 
earp,  while  you  learn.  IDetajls  free  — including 
EXPERT  OPINIONS,  ,Send  npw.  No  obligation. 

fMtonc™vrllerJl**  o/JIou  you  c^nTeTp" n\7 7,7 
None  , 

■ j , ibi/ick capitals nj=ASf i . . i . 
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Rugby  Union  First  Test:  Argentina  20  England  46 


England  put  Catt  among  the  Pumas 


Hugh  Godwin  Ini  Buenos  Aires 


MIKE  CATT  signed  off  the 
tour  at ' the  Ferro  Carril 
Oeste  stadium  V laying  the 
ghost,  of  hia  ineffectual  display 
against  Argentina  at  Twickenham  in 
December,  playing  a major  part  in  a 
cohesive  and  exciting  performance 
by  a hastily  assembled  England  team. 

Not  everything  went  smoothly, 
however,  as  England  wobbled  in  a 
couple  of  early  scrums  and  then  lost 
the  Gloucester  hooker  Phil  Green- 
ing with  concussion  after  a head- 
first tackle  on  the  Pumas'  flanker 
Pablo  Camerlinckx.  Richard  Cock- 
erfll  took  over,  and  Sale’s  Steve  Dia- 
mond Is  to  fly  out  as  cover  for  the 
Leicester  player. 

Cart's  initial  problems  with  his 
dropouts  played  into  the  hands  of 
Argentina's  noted  scrummagers 
and  hinted  at  a long  afternoon  in 
store.  But  the  Bath  fly-half's  act 
came  together  to  great  effect  with  a 
21-polnt  tally,  and  the  pack  also 
rapidly  got  to  grips. 

The  Pumas,  too,  lost  their  hooker 
in  the  first  half,  and  the  sight  of 
Cart’s  Bath  team-mate  Federico 
Mendez  going  off  with  a dislocated 
right  shoulder  was  a bitter  blow  to 
their  morale.  The  powerful  24-year- 
old,  an  international  for  seven  years, 
will  miss  the  second  Test  and  is  un- 
likely to  be  on  the  flight  to  New 
Zealand  on  Sunday  for  Argentina's 
twoTcsttour. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  Eng- 
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Catt  goes  over  for  England  In  the  defeat  of  Argentina,  in  which  he  scored  21  points  ^ PHOTasi 


land  will  fail  to  complete  their  first 
Test  double  in  Argentina  after  a 
drew  and  a win  in  1981  and  a drawn 
series  in  1990  under  Will  Carling. 
Even  without  Catt,  they  have  more 
than  capable,  though  uncapped, 
deputies  in  Wasps'  Alex  King  and 
Gloucester’s  Mark  Mapletoft.  Who- 
ever gets  the  nod,  either  man  would 
be  delighted  to  play  with  Cart’s  self- 
assurance  and  vision,  although  the 
England  forwards,  six  making  their 
full  international  debuts,  gave  him  a 
solid  stage  on  which  to  strut  his 


8 tuff.  The  full-time  training  of  Eng- 
land’s professionals  is  giving  them  a 
clear  edge  on  tour. 

The  back  row  of  Martin  Corry, 
Ben  Clarke  and  Tony  Diprose 
appeared  at  the  outset  to  be  too 
closely  matched  to  perform  effec- 
tively, but  such  wa9  the  adroitness  of 
their  handling,  allied  to  the  brute 
force  of  their  forays  in  the  loose,  that 
they  all  but  obliterated  Camerlinckx, 
Rolando  Martin  and  Pablo  Bouza. 

Argentina,  however,  showed 
again  that  they  have  tempered  a 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Surrey  find  the  going  easy 

SURREY  cruised  into  the  semi-  I by  four  wickets  with  just  thr 
finals  of  the  Benson  & Hedires  1 to  sDare.  The  visitors  hart 


O finals  of  the  Benson  & Hedges 
Cup  with  a six-wicket  victory  over 
Essex  at  Chelmsford  last  week. 
Martin  Bicknell  and  Chris  Lewis 
picked  up  three  wickets  each  as  the 
home  side  were  bowled  out  for  214, 
with  Nasser  Hussain  making  52. 
Then  Alistair  Brown  hit  71  off  78 
balls  nnd  Graham  Thorpe  a classy 
73  before  Mark  Butcher  (41  not 
out)  clinched  victory  with  7.3  overs 

toADHtYV  . .. 

Tnnr  opponents  in  me  seuu-tiiuu- 
will  be  Leicestershire,  who  over- 
came a disastrous  start  at  Grace 
Road  to  beat  Somerset,  thanks  to 
pace  duo  David  Mllins  and  Alan 
Mullaliy,  Somerset  were  set  a target 
of  only  198  when  the  home  side 
folded  in  juat  46.2  overs.  But  man-of- 
, toe-match  Mllins  and  Mullaliy 
ripped  through  the  Somerset  top 
order,  takbig  the  first  five  wickets 
for  only  57  runs.  Leicestershire 
eventually  won  by  20  runs. 

Northamptonshire  all-rounder 
David  Capel  produced  a stunning 
performance  to  lead  his  side  into 
the  last  four  with  a convincing 
seven-wicket  win  over  Yorkshire  at 
Headingley.  Capel  claimed  career- 
beat  bowling  figures  of  5-51  before 
crashing  a quickfire  67  off  just  53 
deliveries.  Yorkshire  made  253  for  9 
in  their  50  overs,  thanks  to  85  from 
Michael  Vaughan  and  Bradley 
Parker  (58)  but  Rob  Bailey’s  70no 
and  Capel  saw  Northamptonshire 
home  with  four  overs  to  spare. 

In  the  other  semi-final  they  will 
meet  Kent  who  scored  a last-gasp 
victory  over  Warwickshire  at  Can- 
terbury. Matthew -Walker  was  the 
home  side's  hero.  He  hit  117  as 
Kent,  with  the  help  of  a quickfire 
39no  from  Graham  Cowdrey,  won 


by  four  wickets  with  just  three  balls 
to  spare.  The  viators  had  made  a 
daunting  304-8  in  their  50  overs, 
opening  batsman  Neil  Smith  con- 
tributing 125,  but  the  loss  of  Allan 
Donald  through  Injury  proved  cru- 
cial as  the  home  side  took  the  War- 
wickshire bowling  apart. 


DEVON  MALCOLM  lias  been  re- 
called by  England  selectors  for 
the  first  Ashes  Test  starting  at  Edg- 

uuu"'“  •*•*-  n~4Hn,h£i 

pace  bowers  last  appearance  for 
England  was  against  South  Africa  in 
Cape  Tbwn  last  year.  Uncapped  Sur- 
rey stars  Adam  Hollioake  and  Mark 
Butoher  have  also  been  called  up. 
Nick  Knight  has  been  dropped.  The 
foil  squad  ils:  Atherton,  Butcher, 
Hussain,  Thorpe,  Crawley,  Stewart, 
Hoflipake,  Ealham,  Croft,  Gough, 
Caddick,  Malcolm  and  TtifneU. 

MICHAEL DOOHAN.  the  three- 
times  world  motorcycling 
champion,  recorded  the  38th  vic- 
tory of  his  career  when  he  won  the 
Austrian  Grand  Prix  at  Zeltweg  last 
Sunday.  He  now  lies  second  in  the 
aMime  list  of  500cc  winners  behind 
the  Italian  Giacomo  Agostini,  with 
68  victories.  < 

ROWER  Steve  Redgrave  added 
another  medal  to  Ns  already: 
bulging  collection  as  he  led  Britain’s  i 
coxless  four  to  World  Cup  triumph 
In  Munich  last  Sunday.  Although 
the  four-times  Olympic  gold  winner, 
and  his  team  of  Matthew  Knset, 
Tim  Foster  and  James  Cracknel!, 
had  trained  together  for  less  than  a 
month,  they  led  from  start  to  finish, 


. 

Redgrave . . . ruling  the  waves 

coming  home  comfortably,  In  gusty 
conditions. 


SCOTLAND'S  World  Cup  cam- 
paign received  a boost  when 
they  beat  Malta  3-2  in  a friendly  In- 
ternational on  the  Mediterranean  is- 
land last  Sunday. 

In  a see-saw  match,  Scotland, 
who  play  their  next  World  Cup  tie  in 
Belarus,  went  ahead  with  a Christ- 
ian Dallly  strike  In  the  fourth 
minute  and  looked  set  for  a hatful  of 
goals,  but  Hubert  Suda’s  shot  trick- 
led in  for  the  equaliser.  And  al- 
though Darren  Jackson  restored 
the  lead  from  dose  range,  Stefan - 
Sultana  levelled  once  again.  Jackson 
struck  again  nine  minutes  from  tone 
to  clinch  victory.  i 

Earlier,  Scotland  went  down  to: 
Wales  1-0  in  a friendly  international 
at  Kilmarnock.  John  Hartson  put  : 
Wales  ahead  in  the  46th  minute,  his  < 
first  international  goal  on  his  10th  • 
appearance.  Scotland  came  dose  to 
levelling  the  score  in  the  59th 
minute  biit  Billy  Dodds’s  close- , 
range  shot  was  blocked. 
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love  of  the  tight  exchanges  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  wider  game 
which  suits  their  gifted  runners. 
They  scored  three  tries,  prompting 
England’s  captain  Phil  de  Glanville 
to  admit  that  there  is  defensive 
work  still  to  do. 

• The  Lions  beat  South  Africa's 
Western  Province  38-21  in  Cape 
Town.  Tim  Stimpson,  the  England 
fullback,  with  four  penally  goals  and 
three  conversions,  showed  he  is 
well  on  the  way  to  making  the  grade 
as  an  international  goatkickcr. 


ARSENAL  and  England  striker 
Ian  Wright  is  having  therapy  to 
control  the  temper  which  has 
brought  him  a succession  of  book- 
ings and  dismissals  throughout  Ills 
12-year  football  career.  “Yes,  I see  a 
counsellor,"  he  admitted.  "People 
have  sorted  me  out  In  dealing  with 
the  anger.” 

During  the  season  just  ended, 
Wright  was  involved  In  Incidents 
with  Manchester  United  goal- 
keeper Peter  Schmolchcl,  but  It 
was  his  dismissal  for  kicking  out  at 
Nottingham  Forest's  Nikola  Jcrknn 
that  convinced  him  that  he  needed 
help. 

In  another  development,  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed,  owner  of  Harrods 

around  $16  mlllTom^fei^taln^lfe 
richest  person  also  promised  to  in- 
ject between  $50  million  and  $160 
million  to  turn  the  club  Into  one  of 
the  footballing  powers  in  die  land 
within  five  years. 


THE  OPENING  rounds  of  the 
French  Open  saw  seeds  scattered 
In  all  directions.  Britain's  Tim  Hen- 
man and  the  big-hitting  Croat  Goran 
Ivanisevic  fell  at  the  first  hurdle.  Next  j 
to  go  was  Carios  Mbya  of  Spain.  Pete  \ 
Sampras,  Thomas  Muster,  Richard  i 
Krajicek,  Marc  Rqpset,  the  highly  j 
rated  Alex  Corretja,  Conch! ta  Mar- 
tinez and  Mary  Pierce  were!  some 
other  well-known  tennis  stars  who 
saw  their  dreams  turn  fo  dust  in  the 
Roland  Garros  cla^, 


MIKE  TYSON  will  receive  the 
same  massive  puree  pf  $30  mil- 
lion as  his  conqueror  Evander  Holy- 
field  for  their  World  Boxing 
Association  heavyweight  rematch  in 
Las  Vegas  on  June  28.  Tyson  had 
pulled  out  of  the  original  fight  date, 
scheduled  for  early  last  month, 
claiming  he  was  cut  in  training. 


Woosnam 
reigns  in 
downpour 


Guardian  Reporter 


| AN  WOOSNAM  won  his  second 
I title  in  a week  last  Sunday  when  he 
defeated  Sandy  Lyle  on  the  second 
hole  of  a sudden-death  play-off  in 
Seoul.  The  Welshman  took  the 
$90,000  first  prize  at  the  Hyundai 
Motor  Masters,  only  aix  days  after 
his  victory  in  the  British  PGA 
Championship  at  Wentworth. 

Woosnam  holed  a 15-foot  birdie 
putt  on  the  second  extra  hole  after 
he  and  Lyle  had  finished  the  regula- 
tion 72  holes  in  280,  eight  under  par, 
Woosnam  shot  a final  round  of  68  to 
Lyle’s  69. 

For  the  second  time  In  the  tour 
nament  heavy  rain  and  lightning 
caused  play  to  be  suspended  after 
the  leaders  had  completed  six 
holes,  with  Lyle  leading  by  one.  The 
overnight  leader  Choi  Kyoung-ju  of 
South  Korea  had  begun  with  a 
bogey  and  a double  bogey  to  lose 
his  lead  and  he  finished  joint  fourth 
with  Yasuharu  Irnano  of  Japan,  one 
stroke  behind  the  third-placed 
Chung  Jun  of  South  Korea  and  five 
behind  the  leaders. 

Tin  very  pleased  to  win  this 
event,”  Woosnam  said  after  denying 
Lyle  his  first  victory  since  the  1992 
Volvo  Masters.  “It's  been  very  hard 
work  trying  to  cope  with  the  condi- 
tions but  fortunately  it  all  came 
right  in  the  end." 

Michael  Britten  writes  from  Ham- 
burg: Ross  McFarlane  ended  a 15- 
year  wait  for  his  first  European  Tour 
victory  on  Sunday  by  capturing  the 
Deutsche  Bank  Open  in  an  eventful 
final  round  nt  the  Gut  Kaden  club. 

The  36-year-old  Mancunian  beat 
off  the  challenges  of  Gordon  Brand 
jnr  and  Anders  Forsbrand  with  a 
gritty  71  in  high  winds  to  take  the 
$200,000  top  prize  by  one  stroke 
with  n six-undcr-par  total  of  282.  The 
consistent  Darren  Clarke  was 
fourth  on  284. 

McFarlane,  whose  father  Nod 
played  for  Matt  Busby  at  Manches- 
ter United,  now  also  rejoices  In  the 
title  of  European  Tour  , Playe« 
Champion  and  has  become  yet  an- 
other surprise  contender  for.  a 
place  in  tips  year’s  Ryder  Cup 

loam.  ,io  i- I-™. 17th.ln.tnp 

money  list.  ... 

He  kept  his  nerve  while,  W 
around,  others  were  losing  theirs  ut 
a howling  crp89-wind  that  took  a se- 
vere toll  of  any  mishit  And  he  dealt 
superbly  with  slick,  crusty 
that  became  more  unpredictable  by 

the  minute.  . ' 

Brand,  hie  playing  partner, 
looked  a more  likely  winner  when 
he  turned  In  35  after  birdie  fours  * 
the  3rd  and  5th.  He  started  back 
with  two  par  fours,  both,  directly  W 

the  gale,  and  after  McFarlane  had 
hit  his  second  shot  into  a ditch  w 
six  at  the  10th  the  Ryder  Cup  pTO* 
held  a twnitroke  lead,  . . j 

But  h6  missed  a par  putt  <A 
feet  at  the  13th,  then  foiled  to  hit  foe; 
green  at  the  short  14th,  and  McF£. 
lane  sank  successive  putts  of 
and  25  feet  for  a trio  of  birdies. , v ! 

T always  knew  I.^g' 
enough  to  win,"  he  said, 
though  I almost  gave  up  the 
because  of  tendinitis  in  ny  „ ; 
when  I lo9t  my  Tour  card,  in  19^. 

"I  am  excited  about  the  flveywj! 
exemption  this  title  gives  . 
means  I will  be  playing  tournament 
golf  into  the  millennium. ' . , 
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Football  European  Cup  Dortmund  3 Juventus  1 


Rledle  holds  up  hte  cup  of  joy 


Juve  at  cross  purposes  to 
leave  Dortmund  champions 


Richard  Williams  In  Munich 

A S OTHER  giants  of  European 
/A  club  football  have  already 
discovered  thi9  decade,  the  time 
to  worry  is  when  people  start 
calling  your  team  unbeatable. 

Not  long  ago  Juventus  were  de- 
scribed by  a defeated  opponent, 
Frank  de  Boer  of  Ajax,  ns  “n 
team  from  another  planet".  But 
in  front  of  almost  70,000  people 
in  Munich's  Olympia  stndion  on 
Wednesday  last  week  the  glided 
players  of  Juventus,  already 
weighed  down  with  this  season's 
honours,  looked  eartlibound  as 
they  relinquished  the  European 
Cup  to  an  unheralded  Borussia 
Dortmund  side. 

The  first  German  team  to  win 
the  continent's  most  important 
club  trophy  since  Hamburg  beat 
the  same  opponents  in  1983, 
Dortmund  scored  two  first-half 
goals  through  Karlheinz  Riedle. 
When  Juventus  responded  with 
a goal  by  their  substitute  for 
ward  Alessandro  Del  Piero  after 
64  minutes,  the  Germans  threw 
on  the  20-year-old  Lara  Rlcfcen 
who  polished  off  the  Italian 
forest  by  finding  the  net  with  his 
first  touch  of  the  ball,  barely  15 
seconds  after  taking  the  field. 

Juventus  bad  arrived  here 
without  a thought  of  surrender- 
fog  the  trophy  which  they  won 
hom  Ajax  a year  ago,  but  it  was 
Dortmund  who  struck  the 
wounding  blows  of  the  first  half. 

After  29  minutes,  MBller’s  left- 
whig  corner  was  flicked  away  by 
Angelo  Peru&i  to  Jugovic, 
whose  unconvincing  clearance 
went  no  further  *hnn  Paul 
J^nbert,  hiridng  on  the  right 
wing.  The  former  Motherwell 
man  a instant  return  was  met  at 


World  Cup  qualifier  Group  Two:  Poland  0 England  2 

England  at  the  double 
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the  far  post  by  Riedle,  who 
controlled  the  bull  with  Ilia  chest 
before  smashing  it  past  I’eruzzL 
four  minutes  later,  the  lead 
had  been  doubled.  The 
Uruguayan  liard  man  I’noln 
Montero  seemed  happy  to  con- 
cede another  corner  on  the  left 
while  Intercepting  St6phnnc 
Chnpuisnt’s  cross,  hut  Muller's 
flag-kick  went  straight  to  toe 
head  of  Riedle,  who  headed 
firmly  home  from  10  yards. 

Juvcntus’B  efforts  to  regain 
ground  In  the  five  minutes  be- 
fore half-time  saw  Aten  Boksic 
hitting  a post  after  turning  in  n 
thicket  of  defenders,  hut  tile  ar- 
rival of  Del  Piero  at  the  start  of 
tile  second  half  was  no  surprise. 
To  accommodate  the  extra  for- 
ward Marcello  Uppi,  the  Italian 
coach,  removed  Sergio  Porrini, 
moved  his  remaining  defenders 
across  one  place  to  the  right  nnd 
redeployed  D1  Uvio  on  toe  left 
side  of  toe  defence.  He  was  re- 
warded after  64  minutes  when 
Bokslc's  strength  took  him  post 
Kohler  on  toe  left  and  he  put  In  a 
low  cross  which  Del  Piero 
guided  home  with  a deft  touch.  . 

Ottmar  HJtzfeld,  Dortmund’s 
coach,  replaced  Riedle  with 
Heiko  Herrilch  after  67  min- 
utes* but  it  was  a second  . 
German  substitution,  three  min- 
utes later,  tost  settled  Juventus’a 
fate. . Ricken,  on  for  Cfiapuisat, 
immediately  found  Jtdmself 
racing  dawn  the  right  to  meet 
MBUer*s  pass  and  beat  Peruzzi  . 
with  a wonderfully  cool  lob.  The 
author  of  goats  against  Steaua 
Bucharest,  Auxerre  and 
Manchester  United  in  earlier 
rounds,  this  time  he  had  sealed 
toe  season's  most  dramatic - 
upset. 


David  Lacey  In  Chorzow 

ENGLAND  beat  Poland  for  the 
first  time  in  31  years.  Before 
their  2-0  victory  here  last  Sat- 
urday a patronising  chuckle  tended 
to  greet  the  dogged  insistence  of 
their  coach  Glenn  Hoddle  that  de- 
feating toe  Italians  on  their  own  ter- 
ritory, despite  losing  1-0  to  them  at 
Wembley,  was  a realistic  ambition. 
How  nalVe  could  a man  be? 

The  prospect  of  an  English  vic- 
tory in  tile  Stadio  Olimpico  this  au- 
tumn is  still  remote.  But  after  what 
happened  in  the  Siaski  Stadium,  and 
the  earlier  World  Cup  victories  in 
Moldova  and  Georgia,  at  least  toe 
proposition  can  now  be  discussed 
with  a straight  face. 

It  is  not  simply  that  an  increas- 
ingly dispirited  Poland  team  were 
beaten  by  goals  from  Alan  Shearer 
and,  in  stoppage  time,  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham.  with  much  admirable  de- 
fending by  Hoddle's  players  in 
between.  If  an  inexperienced  Eng- 
land side  can  remind  Poles,  of  all 
people,  of  the  importance  of  solidar- 
ity. then  who  is  to  say  Hoddle's 
players  cannot  bring  home  to  Italy 
the  lesson  Borussia  Dortmund 
taught  Juventu9  in  the  European 
Cup  final,  namely  dial  nothing  is 
ever  certain. 

England’s  confidence  is  as  high 
as  it  was  after  Holland  were  milled 
4-1  in  the  IMM  European  Champi- 
onship. In  World  Cup  terms  it  is 
based  on  something  more  substan- 
tial, because  Hoddle's  victories  linve 
been  achieved  in  more  demanding 
circumstances.  Even  Terry  Ven- 
ables might  have  balked  at  being 


asked  to  win  in  Silesia  after  losing 
Paul  Gascoigne  oil  the  quarter-hour 
and  seeing  Shearer  miss  a pennlly 
on  the  stroke  of  half-lime. 

The  debate  about  Gascoigne’s 
presence  in  the  team  was  adjourned 
once  this  wretchedly  unlucky 
footballer  had  been  helped  from  the 
field  after  suffering  a badly  gashed 
thigh  in  a tackle  with  Krzysztof 
Bukatekl.  Shearer’s  penalty, 
awarded  when  toe  England  captain 
was  pulled  down  by  Adam  Lcdwon, 
struck  the  foot  of  a post.  Again  the 
matter  was  not  discussed. 

Shearer’s  contribution  to  Eng- 
land’s World  Cup  hopes  is  immense 
and  not  merely  because  of  his  goals. 
“Defending  when  we've  been  on  the 
attack  has  been  a major  problem  in 
our  football  for  years,’’  said  Hoddle. 
Shearer  brings  that  quality  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  way  England  defended  at  the 
back  in  Chorzow,  with  Gareth 
Southgate,  Sol  Campbell  and  Gary 
Neville  showing  judgment  and  disci- 
pline which  minimised  the  loss  of 
Tony  Adams's  experience,  was  a sat- 
isfying aspect  of  their  victory. 
Poland  were  rarely  allowed  the 
space  they  had  been  given  at  Wcnil>- 
ley  last  year. 

What  was  equally  rewarding  for 
Hoddle.  his  team  and  the  England 
supporters  was  that  the  opening 
goal  stemmed  from  practice  :i( 
cnlching  the  opposition  tin  the 
bivnk.  “We'il  given  them  an  exer- 
cise in  training  where  they  had  lu 
gel  the  hall  into  tin-  back  of  I lie  net 
within  10  seconds  of  winning  it,” 
Hoddle  explained.  “I  think  the 
I seed’s  In  ft  i planted." 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Gordius 
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Across 

9 Plot  to  convert  oil  and  turn  Into 
perfume  (9) 

1 10  A politician, -7-  common  feature 
of  Hampstead  (5) 

1,1  A stone  Qf  fle|i  (7) 

12  PupB  from  eastern  nation?  (7)., 

13  Lear  unfortunately  began  his 

■ madnesB  by  letting  It  go  (5) 

14  Hope'S  fictional  13(9) 

16  Horae  doctorb  role  In  case  of 
serious  illness?  (6,7) 

19  Cook  omitting  nothing  In  feast 
near  Yeovil  (4,5) 

21  Enthusiasm  got  us  Into 
trouble  (6) 


Not  only  planted  Inti  producing 
an  early  bloom.  After  five  minutes 
the  ball  broke  to  Robert  Ur  from  u 
Polish  corner.  He  (illicitly  found 
Paul  luce,  whose  pass  to  Shearer, 
baring  through  a large  gap  «m  the 
right,  recalled  the  ball  Andy  M tiller 
played  to  Lars  Ricken  lor  Dort- 
mund's third  goal  against  Juventus. 

Shearer's  finish  might  luivr  been 
less  spectacular  but  the  finality  of 
the  shot  lie  lucked  into  the  far  cor- 
ner of  the?  net  cast  a depression  over 
Poland  which  deepened  to  despair 
once  I'iotr  Nowak,  their  captain  and 
thought-processor,  had  been  car- 
ried off  on  the  hour. 

England's  second  goal  was  a ca- 
sual afterthought.  Sheringham's 
pass  caught  Poland  pushing  up  tun 
late,  Lee  was  clear  and  on  side  and 
after  the  Newcastle  man  had 
rounded  the  goalkeeper  lu*  un- 
selfishly offered  Sheringharn  the 
chance  In  finish  what  lie  had  begun. 

The  win  lias  left  England  a point 
behind  Italy.  If  Huddle's  Imm  ht-ui 
Moldova  at  Wembley  on  September 
10  and  the  Italians  slip  up  in  Georgia 
the  slum*  evening  then  I'ngland  will 
go  to  Rome  as  Group  IVo  leaders. 

An  important  side-effect  of  win 
niiig  in  Poland  is  iluil  England  .ire 
now  even  better  placed  to  quality  an 
tninntieally  as  the  best  nt  the  Euro 
prim  runners. up,  tail  Hoddle  lias  no 
thought  of  finishing  second  i>.  ,im 
one  just  now.  "We’ve  always  -.aid  we 
can  win  this  group."  he  insisted, 
“and  as  long  as  we'n*  professional 
against  Moldova  it  looks  as  il  it's 
going  to  be  a titanic  battle  in  Run  a - " 

Certainly  Iasi  Saturday  such  eon 
fidener  looked  highly  coil  lug  im  is. 


C Ci  it  mill  control  nn|innr.  uheiil 
ton  break  (it) 

7 Hoist's  moMG) 

U Joint  louiui  in  wushu  ip  mat  :l  lino 
(4) 

1 '1  Over  1 1 irnetl  i ny;  il  I _>y  w<  iy  ( >1 
uheuUny  nt  curd: ; (10) 

15  l-itc)ltJnri  Gwppciiloi  ollnrn 
mtaplacod  liol|  > In  <jool  < K )) 

1/  Poor  aid  — one*  porfomuinro 
rGcuIvncI  Ins  illation  (ft) 

I ft  Ur  illsturl  1 lullrlh  iy  • ■ mv  I hi  »w  II 

fOGlB?  (ft) 

20  Korti  rivor  ovur  tho  hill  (( >) 

21  lubrication  II  to  Iclnrj  took  with 
no  difficulty  (G) 

22  Sergeant  Major  I mg  a way  of 
verbal  aammunlaallun  (4) 

23  Wrong  start  to  kitchen?  (4) 


22  Former  PM  gains  weight  (7) 

23  The  last  sort  ol  behaviour 
expected  from  a rague.(7) 

24  The  sovereign  has  the  edge  (6) 
26  Age  when  desire  to  flog  grlpB 

head  prelect  (4,6) 


1 Greengrocer's  superfluous  figure 

(10) 

2 Set  battles  |n  Hollywood?  (4,4) 

3 The  misconstruction  of  belief  (Q) 

4 Early  Christian  who  was  neither 
hot  nor  cold?  (4) 

5 Blow  that  caused  waters  to 
ootect  in  a heap?  (4-6) 
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